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Editor’s Foreword 


A CRITICAL leview of past developments is always desirable at the 
time of a turning point in an institution’s evolving progiams. This is 
particularly true when a significant pause occuis for the celebiation of 
the founder’s contribution to that evolution At the University of 
Minnesota the period of service of Professor Donald Pateison coincides 
with the quarter century of the university’s varied and manifold activi¬ 
ties in the field of student personnel work It was with a view both 
to reviewing and to celebrating that President Moirill appointed a 
committee to plan and conduct a three-day meeting of associates in 
personnel woik from other institutions of higher education. The com¬ 
mittee was composed of Dean Russell M Cooper, Dean J G. Dailey, 
Dean Marcia Edwards, Dean T R McConnell, Dean Horace Moise, 
Dean Henry Schmitz, Professor Tiacy Tyler, and Dean E G Wil¬ 
liamson, chairman. 

The papers presented at that confereii|ce aie included in this volume 
These papeis are not restiicted in their content and emphases to de¬ 
velopments at the University of Minnesota. Rather do they provide an 
oveiview of some of the happenings of the past quarter century in 
higher education in Ameiica Student personnel work, one of the 
recent evolutions in American education, has come of age, a conclu¬ 
sion well documented in the papers of Professors Wrenn and Darley 
Professor Cowley analyzes the historical and institutionalized back¬ 
ground out of which personnel work has emerged m American 
education 

The range of developments coveied in this commemorative volume 
is broad Counseling as vocational guidance is presented once more in 
the light of Professor Paterson’s own research on methods and tech¬ 
niques Professor Bordm clarifies the issues which have hindered prog¬ 
ress in the area of counseling as psychotherapy. Other papers point 
out some of the new applications of the personnel point of view to 
problems other than the traditional content of vocational guidance 
and psychotherapy. These papers outline the growing edge of student 
personnel work. A most significant contribution is the description of a 
slowly emerging program of religious counseling as a part of the insti¬ 
tutional personnel program Student housing is treated as an educational 
piogiam in contrast to the dominant emphasis on income-producing 
enterprise. The problems of foreign students come in for special atten- 
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tion. Discipline is treated as a part of the counseling program and not as 
a punitive procedure in the area of institutional administration. Many 
other significantly developed and presently emerging emphases in per¬ 
sonnel work are presented in this volume by those who in their own 
work have pioneered and made many of the significant contributions 
which are described in these papers It is our confident hope that these 
papers describe many of the anticipated inventions of the next quarter 
century 

Special appreciation is due the committee membeis and our many 
associates in the university who contributed so generously of time 
and effort to make the conference possible We are deeply grateful 
for the continued generous and enhghtened support of the university’s 
administrative officers, especially that of the president of the institu¬ 
tion, James Lewis Morrill. 


E. G Williamson 
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An Accolade for Donald G. Paterson 


J. L. MORRILL 

President, University of Minnesota 


IN THE letter of invitation which went out over my signature 
to college and university presidents and to the leading student person¬ 
nel workers of the country, I remarked that this conference was in¬ 
tended to commemorate “a quarter century of the evolving student 
personnel program of the University of Minnesota.” 

It is a curious custom, I must confess, for colleges and universities 
to seize upon any possible pretext — such as anniversaries, inaugurations, 
and like events — to invite their most admired and respected colleagues 
to educational conferences of one kind and another —whereupon 
they proceed, almost shamelessly, to pat themselves on the back! One 
IS never sure whether this practice springs from some suppiessed de¬ 
sire for recognition, since the public is so largely indiffeient to academic 
accomplishment, or whether it reveals a deeper clue to some generic 
academic inferiority feeling which only an opportunity for “intellec¬ 
tual exhibitionism” can assuage! 

In any event, the treatment benefits both the doctors and the pa¬ 
tient peihaps, the locale of the clinical laboiatory is not too important; 
we are glad you are here-and we shall feel better after you have 
gone (please don’t mistake my meaning') We hope you will feel it 
both enjoyable and profitable to have come to this meeting. 

Actually, of course, the ideal and the practice of student personnel 
work date back far beyond twenty-five years ago, here or elsewhere. 
Emerson stated its philosophy very well, long years ago, when he said 
that “the secret in education lies in respecting the pupil.” Nearly fifty 
yeais ago President Harper of the Umversity of Chicago observed that 
“in the time that is coming, provision must be made — either by instruc¬ 
tors or those appointed especially for the purpose - to study in detail 
the man or woman to whom instruction is offered; to make a regular 
diagnosis of each student. . . .” And he described the kind of diag¬ 
nosis needed and the uses to be made of it. 

The bibliographies list 1909 as a significant date in the movement, 
this being the year that Frank Parsons’ volume. Choosing a Career, was 
published, bringing into focus the concept of vocational guidance. But 
three years before that, in 1906, the position of Dean of Women was 
established here at Minnesota, with a very distinguished first incum¬ 
bent in the person of Dr. Ada L. Comstock. In 1915 vocational 
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4 TRENDS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

conferences for women students were held under the durection of a 
special vocational counselor for women, and in 1916 the first Dean 
of Student Affairs was appointed on this campus. In 1919 the Umver- 
sity of Minnesota became the first institution of higher education, I 
am told, to use the Army Alpha tests of World War I in appraisal of 
incoming freshmen. The following year our Student Health Service 
was established, also a by-product of the war. 

Elsewhere on the campus equally or more significant developments 
had taken place. There had been men and women of great competence 
and of great devotion to the personal welfare and educational on-going 
of students, fruitfully at work I hesitate to mention any of these, lest 
I omit some deserving mention, but they were staff members gratefully 
and affectionately remembered by generations of Minnesota students 

The special quarter century which this conference commemorates 
for his associates here at the Umversity of Minnesota is the last quarter 
century, which Dr Donald G. Paterson of our faculty has made so 
fruitful and significant by his participation and leadeiship. 

Dr Paterson has been a pioneer here and in the whole advance of 
student personnel work in this country. He has helped to rationalize 
and to revolutionize the whole field of testing and guidance through 
the development of a scientific methodology. 

He has pioneered the production of new tests, including the Minne¬ 
sota College Aptitude Test, which the late Dean J B. Johnston used 
in his monumental research on tlie prediction of student scholarship 
and persistence. He developed the Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Test- 
he participated with others m developing the Minnesota Mechanical 
Aptitude Test Dr. Paterson perfected the procedures and techniques 
for an increasingly effective faculty counseling program on this 
campus. By skillful adaptation he prepared new types of comprehensive 
and objective classroom examinations. For the Employment Stabiliza¬ 
tion Research Institute, he tested and perfected improved methods of 
classifying and selecting employees in industry In his graduate teach¬ 
ing he established high standards of competence m the traminu of 
personnel p^chologists. And these things are by no means the whole 
catalogue of his achievements. 

sensitive scholar and scientist that he is 
would be the last to claim special credit or to suppose himself the 

counsehng and guidance enterprise which has 
commanded the serious respect of student personnel workers everv 
where He would be the first to insist that L educ tilndSLamS 
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Student personnel work at this university has been, indeed, a gradual 
and logical development within the pattern and context of the educa¬ 
tive process itself, as this grew out of the leadership of such men as 
the late President Lotus D. Coffman, Dean Johnston, Dean Melvin E. 
Haggerty, and their associates and successors. These men were produc¬ 
tive pioneers in the philosophy of individualized instruction, geneial 
education, and the scientific approach to the problems of teaching, 
learning, and guidance. 

It takes many men to make a movement, but Professor Paterson has 
been unusually influential in gaming acceptance of the principle of 
professionalization in personnel work. The professionalization of any 
endeavor lifts it to new heights and underwrites its integrity. 

And so we here at the University of Minnesota have felt that many 
of you from afar would want to join Dr Paterson’s colleagues in this 
bestowal of some kind of “accolade of indispensability” upon him as 
a highlight of this conference. 




--Part I - 

THE ROLE OF PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND IN THE LIVES OF YOUTH 


The University and Personnel Work 

MALCOLM M WILLEY 

Vice President, Academic Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


PERSPECTIVE IS important in trying to understand developments 
that have taken place in any phase of human achievement This may 
seem a trivial truism with which to open a discussion of “Trends in 
Student Personnel Work ” Yet the word trends suggests beginnings, 
accumulations, direction, and perhaps purpose. It certainly suggests 
that the present has emerged from a past and that a future hes ahead 
Accoidingly, while emphasis upon peispective may at first glance 
appear trite, perspective is a requisite to a sound comprehension of 
developments, whether in education or any other field 

“Where do we go from here^” is always an intriguing question No 
less important, however, is “How have we got to where we aie^” 

It is in answermg this second question that perspective emerges. 
It is therefore reassuring to observe that the word developments ap¬ 
pears m several of the topics assigned for discussion here and that 
historical backgrounds are to be given a place of special piominence. 
A major contribution of this symposium may well be in providing for 
the nonspeciahsts, the nonprofessionals, a clearer conception of what 
student personnel work is, of why and how it came into being, a fuller 
understanding of its present significance, and some indication of the 
problems and potentialities that lie ahead 

In short, these discussions will be of maximum value if they provide 
the perspective that gives intelligent understanding of student person¬ 
nel work and a more ready acceptance of the principles on which it is 
founded. 

This introduction is not the place to lay out in detail the factors 
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underlying the trends in student personnel work within the quarter 
century that is particularly under review, oi even the longer period 
of which these twenty-five years are but one important segment Its 
purpose, rather, is to suggest some aspects of the developing student 
personnel program upon which attention in subsequent papers may 
profitably be focused. Tliese suggestions, it is hoped, will prove helpful 
as one possible set of pegs on which to hang and systematize the many 
ideas and facts that will emerge from later papers. 

I A quarter of a century ago practices at this institution were 
characteristic of practices and attitudes toward student personnel work 
generally It cannot be assumed that college and university faculties at 
that tune were totally oblivious of the students as human beings, of the 
problems that confionted them, educationally and otherwise, or of 
the need for helping students to meet those problems As one com¬ 
ments with pride on piesent-day achievements in the student personnel 
field, an implication sometimes cieeps in that concern for the student 
IS something new -- an outgrowth of the student personnel movement 
itself. Staff members of a generation ago undoubtedly were solicitous 
of student welfare. What was imssmg, of course, was the scientific 
knowledge in terms of which many-phased guidance could be given 
Something more than general insight, good intentions, and sympathy 
was called for, important as these human qualities al'ways are It is not 
these attitudes or qualities per se that are essential for systematic stu¬ 
dent personnel programs, the indispensable requirement, rather, is a 
basic scientific knowledge of human beings in terms of which these good, 
human qualities are exercised. 

It is the story of the gradual accumulation of this scientific knowl¬ 
edge and the development of personnel and machinery for its effective 
use in guiding students that should command first attention in our 
symposium. The part the University of Minnesota has played in this 
process is conspicuous and at this point needs no elaboration. 

2. A second point for attention —closely related to the first —is the 
emergence of a concept of professionalism in making a scientific stu¬ 
dent personnel program effective Professor Donald Paterson early saw 
the significance of this. In fact, his scholarship has been a determining 
influence in achieving wider and wider acceptance of a professional point 
of view He summarized his position a decade ago by saying that the 
' newer approach to the age-old problem of guidance forces the profes¬ 
sionalization of the guidance worker m the best sense of that term.” Wil¬ 
liamson and Darley, for whose book, Student Personnel Work, Paterson 
wrote the introduction from which this quotation was drawn, empha¬ 
sized the same point — and this in 1936 They wrote, “Professionahzation, 
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therefore, of the function of diagnosing students’ interests and aptitudes 
IS of basic importance in the development of effective education.” 

If It seems unnecessary to underscore this attitude in 1947, it must 
be remembeied that it represented, even a decade ago, a position that 
did not find too ready acceptance among educators. As the perspec¬ 
tive of the developing counseling program on this campus emerges 
in this confeience, notice particularly the concrete examples that illus¬ 
trate the ever-widening sense of professionalization in student per¬ 
sonnel work at Minnesota It constitutes a major contribution by this 
university to the field as a whole 

3. The accumulation of scientific knowledge that can be applied 
in counseling, accompanied by a growing sense of professionalism, 
inevitably transforms the whole conception of the counseling process. 
Counseling had earlier been “sentimentalized intuition — ineffable and 
consequently above criticism,” with stiong overtones of parentahsm 
mixed with common sense and good intentions. But bit by bit, through 
the specialized application of new knowledge, segments of what was 
an undifferentiated area of study and practice bioke off, and these 
became subject to specialized analysis and treatment 

Only this general process can be called to attention heie, with the 
thought that m subsequent papers this fundamental process will be 
illustrated and its full implications and significance revealed Paterson, 
in a statement now somewhat dated—the “Introduction” to the Wil¬ 
liamson and Dailey volume —has given some indication of how the 
process operates by contrasting the earlier forms of vocational guid¬ 
ance and early mental testing with the subsequent emergence of newer 
conceptions of personnel work. The gradual, historical emergence of 
a differentiated approach to counseling (based on a differentiated body 
of knowledge), in place of the earlier undifferentiated approach, is a 
process that had to take place before another important development 
could occur. 

4. This development is the departmentalization of functions in the 
personnel field. In one sense it is, perhaps, merely the organizational 
aspect of the differentiating process previously mentioned, but actually 
it involves more than formal organization. 

Ten years ago at the University of Minnesota there was an office of 
Dean of Student Affairs, of Dean of Women, a testing bureau, a hous¬ 
ing officer, and an embryonic speech clinic — to focus only on one set 
of personnel functions. The responsibilities involved less than a dozen 
people. Today the units assuming broadly comparable functions in¬ 
clude a specialized student activities bureau, a specialized bureau of 
loans and scholarships, a specialized housing bureau, a speciahzed re- 
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ligious cooi dinatojr, a specialized foreign student adviser, and a counsel¬ 
ing bureau (which emeiged from the testing bureau) which in itself 
has highly differentiated and specialized functions. Scores of staff mem¬ 
bers are employed. 

This particular organization is not significant merely as a form of 
academic machinery. It is significant in revealmg how far it has been 
possible, on the basis of accumulating knowledge, to cany the process 
of differentiation in a student guidance piogiam. A particular adminis¬ 
trative organization is merely the device utdized to make knowledge 
effective m the handling of student counseling affairs 

The process of differentiation has not been limited to the areas 
specifically mentioned. It might equally well be illustrated by the 
emergence of specialized students’ health services, specialized student 
employment programs, specialized programming in student union ac¬ 
tivities, a specialized physical education program, specialized faculty 
counseling, or many others. On any campus all of these together make 
the full-rounded counseling program, with cooidmation essential, but 
not necessarily calling foi admmistiative centralization 

5. Accompanying the development of student counsehng, at Minne¬ 
sota and elsewhere, is a graduate uaining program to provide the pro¬ 
fessional staff necessary to carry on the ramifying functions that are 
involved. The integration of training and service produces an intei- 
action of paramount importance, as subsequent papers will unquestion¬ 
ably reveal. Since this point is to be elaborated later, it is merely 
mentioned here. 

The perspective sought for in this symposium will unquestionably 
confirm that great advances have been made in student personnel work 
in a quarter century. However, one must not lose from sight certain 
obstacles to the on-going development of student personnel programs 
that have been met m the past and will be met in the future. Illustra¬ 
tions of these should also be watched for in the discussions that follow 

I Williamson and Dailey point to one of these obstacles “But 
many, if not most, educators think of guidance as a fifth wheel in edu¬ 
cational methodology ” This was written a decade ago. Today there is 
unquestionably a greater acceptance of personnel work. Nevertheless 
there is still resistance to counseling programs on the part of many 
members of academic faculties and admimstrators. Why this should be 
so IS a matter for further study and self-analysis. 

The distrust of counseling that is sometimes expressed is presumably 
not of a blanket nature, certain areas of counseling activity will, one 
suspects, come close to general acceptance. But as one moves from this 
area of common understanding, the doubts loom larger. Systematic 
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analysis of this problem should yield high dividends. In the vernacular, 
“a selling job” still remains to be done with student counseling even in 
academic circles. The first step might be a study of why there is sales 
resistance, and at what points or levels. 

2 . It IS often alleged that the student counseling movement has not 
been entirely free from what is sometimes called cultism, manifested in 
various ways—for example, in what is often interpreted to be a demand 
for all-inclusiveness. There is always the danger of seeming to claim too 
much It IS important to define, m such an area as student guidance, 
what may be termed the practical limits of applicability. The surest 
safeguard against adverse campus reactions to student counseling, as 
the Minnesota program demonstrates, is sound scholarship, grounded in 
lesearch, and caution in claims of infallibility. 

These are minor points and it is perhaps unkind even to mention 
them. In the last analysis student counseling will stand on its own 
merits, on its demonstrated accomplishments Student counseling as it 
now exists emerged to meet a need. There is, among students, unques¬ 
tionably, as M. M. Chambers recently said, “incalculable wastage of 
human talents, from which spring irreparable national losses, until we 
develop and apply better means of identifying special aptitudes and of 
insuring their maximum exploitation. This calls for expansion and re¬ 
finement of the services of testing, counseling, and guidance, as well as 
for expansion of facilities and opportunities for higher education in 
order that all qualified young persons of the Nation may be served ’’ * 

The University of Minnesota for more than twenty-five years, 
through Its support of formal counseling programs and of the related 
academic departments engaged in research and training, has developed 
a program conforming closely to this idea Out of these discussions, it 
IS to be hoped, will come the perspective that makes it possible to 
appiaise soundly and completely what has been accomplished and to 
evaluate strengths and weaknesses, so that this university, as well as 
others, may profit from a quarter century of experience in developing 
student personnel work. 

* “Educational Implications of Armed Services Training,” Higher Education, 
4 5 ' (> 947 )• 



Some History and a Venture in Prophecy 


W. H. COWLEY 

Pi ofessor of Higher Education, 
Stanford University 


I AM not a historian but 1 dabble in history with ulterior motives I 
try through history to improve my understanding of the present and 
to prepare —if preparation be possible—for the future So I appear be¬ 
fore you as an amateur pansophist — that is, a foolhardy fellow who 
attempts to do what more cautious individuals sedulously avoid. In one 
hand I carry a self-made encyclopedia of educational history and in 
the other a similarly self-made telescope of doubtful powers I petition 
your forbearance while I exhibit them. 

I must obviously begin by explaining my invasion of a terrain for 
which I have no proper credentials. The explanation is twofold. I dis¬ 
cuss the history of student personnel work, first, because accredited 
historians do not and, second, because early in my career I discovered 
chat almost everyone employs history as a weapon to defend and to 
promote his point of view and his practices — that, indeed, history is an 
arsenal bursting with armature and ammunition. Before launching into 
my antiquarian and futuristic exhibition I should like to take a few 
minutes to enlarge upon these two reasons. 

Piofessional historians do not discuss student personnel work Moie 
than that, they neglect educational history in general. The typical his¬ 
tory of the Umted States, for example, includes a few references to the 
development of our schools and institutions of higher education, but it 
gives these prepotent social phenomena httle consecutive or critical at¬ 
tention A major reason for this seems to lie in the epigrammatic defi¬ 
nition of history stated by Professor Edward A. Freeman of Oxford 
six or seven decades ago and accepted as gospel by the great majority 
of historians It read “History is past politics, and politics is present 
history.” So enthralling was Freeman’s definition that the greatest 
teacher of teachers of history of two geneiations ago. Professor Her¬ 
bert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins, had it blazoned on the wall above his 
lectern 


Between 1887 and 1903 Professor Adams edited the only compre¬ 
hensive study of educational history ever attempted m this country fa 
series oj thirty-six monographs stressing higher education in particular 
and published by the United States Bureau of Education), but most 
historians until the recent past interpreted Freeman’s definition nar- 
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rowly and excluded social history — including educational history — 
from their audits. To a historical eavesdropper such as I, Professor 
Freeman’s defimtion seems to be profoundly true, if one interprets 
politics in the broad spirit of the Greeks, that is, as the organization and 
codification of the strivings of men for ordered, ethical hving in all 
sectors of human activity. Aristotle made politics synonymous with 
ethics, and Plato believed education to be the supreme enterprise of 
politics Plato, in particular, felt so strongly about the relation of edu¬ 
cation to politics that he devoted the most famous of his works, The 
Republic, to Its protracted discussion, and in his even more important 
work, The Laws, he made the minister of education of his ideal state 
the most important and the most honored public officer. 

Modern historians in general, however, have inteipieted politics less 
liberally. They have concentrated upon the activities of governments 
and have overlooked the bulk of the citizenry and then activities. For 
example, they have largely by-passed science and technology, a fact 
which led the famous French entomologist, Jean Henri Fabie, to ex¬ 
claim* “History celebrates the battlefields whereon we meet our death 
but scorns to speak of the plowed fields whereby we live. It knows the 
names of the king’s bastards but cannot tell us the origin of wheat.” 
Similarly, Woodrow Wilson, himself a histoiian of note, observed that 
when historians neglect academic pohtics they err grievously, since “as 
compared with the college politician the real article seems like an 
amateur ” 

Two prominent contemporary historians, Morison and Commager, 
m them recent book, Giowth of the American Republic, have com¬ 
mented on the neglect of education by the guild of professional his¬ 
torians, and they explain it by remarking that the material put at then 
disposal by those who write educational history is so poor. They call 
It “a major scandal of American scholarship ” Educational history has 
been my hobby for some years, and my readings in it incline me to 
agree with them Nonetheless, I have made so bold as to write a little 
of it myself, even though I know that thereby I court the danger of 
contributing to the scandal. 

I have made these forays into the writing of educational history not 
only because the professionals have slighted it but also, as observed, be¬ 
cause of my discovery that people use history as a weapon Indeed, the 
second reason has proved to be the more compelling. To illustrate: 
Fifteen years ago an acquaintance of mine who left a professorship of 
history to become successively a college dean and the president of two 
umversities dismissed the student personnel movement by calling it a 
fifth wheel which could be ignored or, at least, underprivileged. I re- 
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member chat I lesponded to hmi in print, and I observed that I agreed 
with him. “Of course personnel work is the fifth wheel,” I wrote. “In 
all pioblems of student relations it’s the most important wheel of all 
the steering wheel ” 

The quip gave me momentary satisfaction, but it didn’t last I got to 
thinking that maybe this segment of academic endeavor to which I gave 
most of my time and thought was what my distinguished colleague im¬ 
plied It to be — an upstart, a parvenu, a new face at the academic table. 
Some pieliminary historical digging made me think this a false judg¬ 
ment, but I decided to excavate deeper. I found, as I expected, that 
despite his splendid general historical training he knew little about edu¬ 
cational histoiy and that he was very much mistaken about personnel 
work, which, I learned, was in fact one of the oldest of educational 
enterprises. 

Consider another illustration of history used for puiposes of combat 
Four years ago Professor Mark Van Doren of Columbia wrote a book 
m which he declaicd that the seven liberal arts “must be saved” because 
of “tradition grounded in more chan two millenniums of intellectual his¬ 
tory ” Now that’s a very impressive statement, and if true, it would 
powerfully support the contention of Mr Van Doren and of Mi Hutch¬ 
ins that the seven liberal arts should be the basic curriculum of the 
American college It happens, however, that it’s not true The facts aie 
chat neither die Greeks nor the Romans ever heard of the seven liberal 
arts, that the term liberal arts without any mystical number attached 
didn’t appear until the beginning of the Christian era, that the Christian 
world refused to have anything to do with the liberal arts until the 
sixth century, and that upon the rise of the universities of Europe in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they gave way to the Three Phi¬ 
losophies of Aristotle as the essential university curriculum. In short, the 
seven liberal aits flourished during the period which has come to be 
called the Dark Ages, and in my judgment, if we should permit oui- 
selvcs to be victimized by the Hutchins-Van Doren historical weapon, 
w e should rapidly return to the Dark Ages 

As a third and for present purposes a final illustration of the employ¬ 
ment of history to defend and promote a current policy, I cite Presi¬ 
dent Conant’s oft-repeated statement that extending the boundaries of 
knowledge through research has always been a function of universities 
Mr. Conant and I apparently read history with different definitions of 
the word research in mind, because I can find little if any evidence to 
support his contention. 

In a piece of writing that I have just completed but not yet pub¬ 
lished I trace the history of research over the centuries; and I describe 
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how a limited kind of research flourished in the ancient world, how 
the search for new facts virtually ceased during the Middle Ages, how 
the hunt started up again duiing the Renaissance, how the univeisities 
refused to have anything to do with it, and how it slowly forced its 
way into European and American universities in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Mr Conant seems to have overlooked much of this history and, 
in particular, to have taken too little note of the status of research at 
Harvard during the first half of the regime of Piesident Eliot and the 
almost complete disregard of research at such great state institutions as 
the University of Minnesota before 1900. Writing, for example, in the 
year 1910, Edwin E. Slosson remarked that at Minnesota and its sister 
state universities “the regents generally regarded scientific research as a 
private fad of a piofessor, like collecting etchings or playing the piano, 
and they rarely interfered with it so long as he delivered full tale of 
teaching and administration and did not ask for money ” 

The same situation prevailed at Harvard and for almost as long In 
the seventies Professor C L. Jackson of the Chemistry Department 
requested time off from his teaching in order to pursue a piece of re¬ 
search, but President Eliot turned him down with the remark that “I 
can’t see that that will serve any useful purpose here.” Mr. Eliot simi¬ 
larly denied the requests of other professors for research time and 
funds, and the reason was that during a good part of lus career, as one 
of his faculty members put it, he “didn’t understand research ” Nor did 
he value it as a major purpose of Harvard. Ele began to value it, in the 
words of his biographer, Henry James, only after “Johns Hopkins had 
convinced him of the necessity.” 

In short, research as a university function (that is, the search for new 
facts as distinguished from scholarship, which interprets known facts) 
developed in the nineteenth century. The German and Scottish uni¬ 
versities admitted it during the early yeais of the century, but American 
universities didn’t open their doors to it wholeheartedly until after 
Johns Hopkins showed the way beginning m 1876. President Daniel 
Coit Gilman of Hopkins, that under-appreciated but, in my judgment, 
greatest of nineteenth-century American university leaders, single- 
handedly introduced research as a major university undertaking. A re¬ 
cent biography of him by Abraham Flexner makes this clear beyond 
doubt. Incidentally, Mr. Gilman gave a speech at the University of 
Chicago in 1903 in which he traced the history of the word reseat ch. 
He found it in its early childhood In 1894 Viscount Bryce wrote in 
lus American Commonwealth that at most a dozen American universi¬ 
ties could be said to be doing research worthy of the name, and about 
the same time Hugo Munsterberg replied to a query about the status 
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of American research by declaring, “Xheie is none, Munsteiberg 
clearly misjudged the situation, but certainly Bryce didn t. In any 
event, research is a relatively new business of the universities of the 
world and an even newer interest of American universities. 

I review these two reasons for my explorations m history m order to 
set up a springboard from which to jump into the history of student 
personnel work Moreover, I have ended my illustrations of history used 
as a weapon by referring to Mr. Conant’s erroneous description of the 
place of research in the historic university because early in my aca¬ 
demic career I went to Ohio State University to give the chief portion 
of my time to personnel research There my budding historical interest 
bestirred me to try to learn something about how, why, and when re¬ 
search in general got started. As far as I could find, no history of 
research had ever been written—nor has one been written since. I dis¬ 
covered the facts about university research which I have just lepoited, 
however, and I also learned that psychological and personnel research 
had very brief histones indeed On the other hand, I uncoveied the 
fact, new to me, chat peisonnel work (under different names and un¬ 
aided by research) had been going on for centuries, that what might 
be called Alma Maternal ministrations to students had characterized the 
universities of the Middle Ages and had been the most notable element 
in American higher education up to the time of the Civil War. In sum¬ 
mary, I found that what has come to be called personnel work had been 
m operation for at least seven hundred years but that early in this pres¬ 
ent century it took a tremendous leap forward to self-consciousness to 
become what personnel people described as the “personnel movement.” 

The explanation usually given for the rise of the personnel move¬ 
ment is that scientific psychology led to the application of research 
findings to the problems of the military, of industry, and of education. 
Unquestionably the work of Cattell, Thorndike, Scott, Bingham, 
Strong, and others before and during Woild War I had an enormous if 
not decisive influence on the development of the so-called personnel 
point of view and of personnel activiues But it stiuck me that for stu¬ 
dent personnel work at least three other considerations were antecedent 
to scientific psychological research- first, the secularization of educa¬ 
tion; second, the increase in student populations beginning about 1870, 
and third, the attacks upon the mtellectualistic impersonahsm imported 
by American Ph.D.’s trained in Germany. I concluded, and I still be¬ 
lieve, ±at these three prior efforts prepared the ground for the seeds 
which the research psychologists planted in such profusion, especially 
during the second decade of this century. 

I am sure that Donald Paterson agrees with me that what he and his 
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associates at the Univeisity of Minnesota have done would not have 
been possible had not the soil been readied by those earlier men who 
helped secularize higher education, who opened it up to larger numbers 
of students, and who did their best to demonstrate the undesirability of 
German intellectualistic impersonahsm Counting on his agreement 
with this identification of these three forerunning campaigns which 
opened the road for personnel psychologists, I should like to describe 
each of the three 

In my judgment the most significant difference between education 
in ancient Greece and education in Christendom is that in Greece the 
clergy had nothing to do with education wheieas in the Christian 
world, until relatively recently, they monopolized it Socrates, Aris¬ 
totle, Plato, and their fellow sophists and philosophers were laymen, 
and though, under the broad meaning of religion, they were all deeply 
religious men, they held no allegiance to a church, authoritarian or 
even liberal. This fact has significance today for a number of reasons, 
one of which is the historic attempt of the Ameiican people to return 
to the secular educational arrangements of the Greeks 

The most notable of events preparing the way for taking education 
out of the all-controlling power of organized religion were the separa¬ 
tion of the church and state in Virginia under Jefferson’s leadership and 
their subsequent separation in the Constitution of the Umted States. 
These mighty legislative acts of the American people prepared the way 
for others, in particular for the Land Grant College Act of 1862 under 
which sixty-nine state institutions of higher education came into being 
Through the Land Grant Act and other important pieces of legislation 
the government established secular educational agencies under local, 
state, and federal control or encouragement. As the result of this pro¬ 
digiously important development the great bulk of school children in 
the United States today, along with a large majority of college and 
university students, are educated in secular institutions 

Meanwhile two other secularizing efforts unfolded in higher edu¬ 
cation. first, the dropping of the religious affihations of a large number 
of colleges and universities, and second, the establishment of institutions 
independent of both church and state. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia — to name but the best known — all began as religious foun¬ 
dations, but during the nineteenth century they became completely 
secular During this same period a number of strong universities arose 
under the aegis of men who desired that they be independent both of 
organized religion and of government These include Johns Hopkins, 
Clark, Washington Umversity, Stanford, and many others. The prophet 
here, as at so many other points, was President Gilman of Hopkins. He 
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expressed the philosophy of these insntutions when he wrote that they 
sought to be “forever . . . free from the influences of ecclesiasticism 
and partisanship ” 

Whatever one’s judgment of the relative merits of secular and re¬ 
ligiously controlled education, the candid student of history must agree 
that the cleiical presidents and professors of the latter kind of institu¬ 
tions surely did personnel work. Indeed, it seems that they spent much 
more time m personnel activities than they did in teaching and in 
scholarship Their religious convictions charged them not only with the 
responsibility of educating their students intellectually but also with 
the compulsion to try to save their souls Tliis led to a persistent em¬ 
phasis upon extracurricular religion and also to considerable snooping 
into the peisonal lives of students The extracurricular rehgious activi¬ 
ties included thiee major ingredients: first, sixteen compulsory chapel 
exercises every week (two daily, one at six in the morning — or earlier 
— and another at five in the afternoon) plus four services on Sunday, 
second, four voluntary noon prayer meetings weekly, “never exceed¬ 
ing,” wrote a contemporary chronicler, “forty minutes in length”, and 
third, periodic revival meetings leading to prolonged periods of prayer 
and anguished soul-searching. About the third of these endeavors a Yale 
historian reports that between 1802 and 1837 the students there expeii- 
enced seventeen “distinct effusions of the Holy Spirit”; and in 1857 
Professor William S Tyler wrote that “no class has ever left Amherst 
College without witnessing a powerful revival of religion.” 

In the intervals separating these events of high rehgious ecstasy the 
professors did their best to keep students in line both religiously and 
morally. They accomplished this, on the one hand, by holding them to 
strict observance of elaborate printed laws and regulations, which ex¬ 
acted money fines for such innocent pastimes as throwing a ball or 
playing backgammon and, on the other, by calling unexpectedly upon 
students in their rooms to see if perchance any of them might he fat¬ 
tening a goose for a midnight feast or harboring other less mnocent 
countraband. 

At Dartmouth this espionage went to such lengths that every pro¬ 
fessor had a number of dormitory rooms assigned to him for policing 
and the faculty would frequently assemble to hear what they had sev¬ 
erally discovered in walking their beats For this purpose they had 
a most tliorough and effective technique. They called it “reading the 
catalogue ” The president would call the name of the student at the 
top of the alphabetical list, and he’d then look around the table to see 
whether any colleague knew anything bad about him. After any neces¬ 
sary discussion and determination of penalties, he’d read the next name 
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until the entue list of students had been covered. The official historian 
of Dartmouth reports that during one year about a century ago the 
faculty held fifty-two such meetings. 

The secularization of education and of American life in general 
brought an end to this kind of personnel work, and the increase in stu¬ 
dent populations also helped. In the 1840s President Fiancis Wayland 
of Blown and in the 1860s President F. A. P Barnaid of Columbia 
pointedly called the attention of their colleagues to the fact that enroll¬ 
ments were not keeping pace with the rapid increase in the national 
population, but this situation reversed itself beginning in the seventies 
After the passage of the Land Grant College Act of 1862 new utili¬ 
tarian institutions began to arise and to thiive, and meanwhile the old- 
Ime colleges on the eastern seaboard expanded to become universities or 
to admit bread-and-butter subjects into their collegial curiiculums. The 
curve of registrations began to accelerate rapidly thereafter, and, as 
everybody knows, it has been climbing evei since. Religiocentric per¬ 
sonnel woik could not cope with the resulting influx of students. For 
one thing, faculty members blanched at attempting to read thiough the 
bulkier catalogues that resulted, and for another they didn’t want to 
because after the Civil War lay professors began to outnumber the 
clerics. 

These lay professors had little interest in soul-saving. Indeed, they 
revolted at the thought. A large number of them had gone to Germany 
for them training, and they returned home with the conviction that 
American colleges and universities should follow the German philoso¬ 
phy of complete disregard for students outside of class. The German 
universities stood at the pinnacle of academic and intellectual excel¬ 
lence, and American academicians did their ardent best to translate the 
Gei-man point of view and German methods to the United States Since 
no one paid any attention to students in German universities, it fol¬ 
lowed tpso facto that American higher education shouldn’t either. Thus 
developed a complete about-face. The old college had been an Alma 
Mater — albeit chiefly concerned with the rehgious welfare of students 
— but within its lights it saw the student as a whole person and not as 
just a mind to be loaded with facts hke a tank car with oil. German- 
trained professors, however, abandoned the holistic conception of the 
student and of education. In brief, they gave their allegiance to 
German-inspired impersonalistic intellectualism 

In the events of the last three decades of the nmeteenth century and 
of the first two of this we have several beautiful illustrations of the 
psychological principle of action and reaction Lay professors educated 
m Germany reacted against the overbearing paternalism of their cleri- 
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cal predecessors, and they succeeded in substituting impersonalism. But 
they too went to extremes, and soon reactions against their disdain of 
students set in. These came fiom two sources’ one from students and 
the other from farseeing administrators. 

The student reactions were particularly dramatic Most of the time 
the students had submitted to the spiritual hypochondria and the blue 
laws of their professors, but every once in a while they went on ram¬ 
pages of protest and even of open rebellion For instance, three times 
before the Civil War the students of Princeton dynamited Nassau Hall, 
every spring during the fifties the students of Yale lighted the college 
coal pile and threw burning embers into the windows of their unpopular 
professors, and at Dartmouth the institution of horning went on for 
decades Horning consisted in students’ standing under the windows of 
hated professors and blowing tin horns day and night in relays until the 
professor packed up and left town Thus did students respond to the 
paternalism of the old-time college and to the bad instruction to which 
they Were subjected. 

When the colleges became secular, this violence all but vanished, 
students began to give attention to the athletic contests which had for¬ 
merly been prohibited and to the development of the rest of the exten¬ 
sive extracurnculum which has ever since been so characteristic of 
merican student life. They didn’t like the instruction of their German- 
trained professors any more than they liked the rote-memory teaching 
j! professors, but now they had outlets for their energies 

which had not existed before. If anythmg, the mtellectual life attracted 
t em even less than it had earlier. As Henry Seidel Canby has so charm¬ 
ing y escribed in his book, Alma Mater, they were wiUing to pay the 
to s and tariffs required by the faculty in the form of quizzes and 
examinations, but many of them came to college chiefly to learn how to 
get on with their fellows and to have some preliminary training m the 
competitive life in which they would engage after graduation 

e Zooming of student enrollments and the fantastic expansion of 
^ extracurnculum led to the appointment of a number of personnel 
otticers some of whom appeared upon the scene before the arrival of 
counse individual students. Among these were deans of men and 
women who gave their attention to students as groups rather more than 

admissions officers, college physicians and 
nurses graduate managers, and the like. The country’s first college dean 
appomted at Harvard in 1870, but he gave most of 
to nu^ ^ disciplinaiy problems. President Ehot had bigger fish 

was large) to Dean Gurney. As far as I can discover. Dean Gurn^ 
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did littie of what we would today call counseling. Chiefly he gave his 
time to reaching and to handling routine mechanics and discipline. 

The admimstrative reaction against German impersonalism began a 
little later than the student reaction which led to the proliferation of 
the extiacurriculum and to the appointment of officers to oversee it. 
The reaction on the part of administrators developed during the last 
dozen years of the nmeteenth century and took two forms In the first 
place It returned to the emphasis upon residential housing which the 
German philosophy had scutded, and in the second place it accented 
the importance of giving the individual student counseling assistance 
through the maze of new courses which the various kinds of elective 
systems had ushered into the curriculum. 

The renewed stress upon residential housing started at Yale and 
spread from there to Chicago, to Princeton, and eventually to the tra¬ 
ditionally anti-residential state universities and to Harvard, which be¬ 
fore Lowell’s day had largely turned the housing function over to 
private entrepreneurs Yale had always stuck to the English philosophy 
that the communal life of students has high educational value; and 
Presidents Porter, Dwight, and Hadley argued for it vehemently during 
the long period in which then colleagues in other institutions turned 
them dormitories into classroom buildings, neglected them, or refused 
to build new ones. The big break in the Yale men’s favoi came when a 
Yale Ph. D and professor of Hebrew, William Rainey Harper, became 
the piesident and reorganizer of the moribund University of Chicago 
m 1892 He beheved fervently in student housing, and he assigned over 
half the cubage of the original Chicago buildings to dormitoiies, even 
though the academics of the Middle West protested and called his ef¬ 
fort aristocratic, pro-British, and medieval. 

The next campaign for a renewed interest in student residence de¬ 
veloped a decade or so later at Piinceton, where Woodrow Wilson 
sought to abolish the fraternal clubs and to substitute a system some¬ 
thing hke that of Oxford and Cambridge. He failed, and his failure had 
much to do with his acceptance of the nomination for the governorship 
of New Jersey, which in turn led to his election as the twenty-seventh 
President of the United States. Two decades later came the Harvard 
House Plan and the Yale College Plan, and meanwhile the recalcitrant 
Middle Western universities had begun to erect them first dormitories. 

The interest in student counseling began even earlier than the re¬ 
newal of concern over housing, and to Daniel Coit Gilman must go the 
credit for appointing the first counselor of students. Johns Hopkins 
opened in 1876 with the country’s first system of faculty advisers, and 
then in 1889 President Gilman appointed Professor E. H. Griffin of 
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Williams College “chief of the advisers,” oi, as he soon came to be 
called, dean. A few years later m one of his annual reports Gilman ex¬ 
plained the appointment by observing that “in every institution there 
should be one or more persons speafically appointed to be counselors 
or advisers of students.” Here, as m so many other places, Gilman pio¬ 
neered the way for othei administrators whom, as the wheel of fortune 
has turned, we remember today better than him. 

Harper at Chicago followed the Gilman leadership more faithfully 
than any of his immediate associates, and he went farther. In 1899 he 
delivered an address at Brown University entitled “The Scientific 
Study of the Suident,” and therein he included this prophetic state¬ 
ment. 

. . . in order that the student may receive the assistance so essential 
to his highest success, another step in the onward evolution will take 
place This step will ht the sciemtfic study of the student hmself. . 
In the time that is coming provision must be made, either by the regu¬ 
lar instructors or by those appointed especially for the purpose, to study 
in detail the man or woman to whom instruction is offered 

The assistance Harper had in mind would, he remarked, be predicated 
upon “a general diagnosis of each student,” which would include at 
least five considerations in addition to physical health, (i) his character, 
(2) his intellectual capacity, (3) his “special intellectual character¬ 
istics,” (4) his special capacities and tastes, and (5) “the social side of 
his nature.” “This feature of twentieth-century education,” he said, 
“will come to be regarded as of greatest importance, and fifty years 
hence will prevail as widely as it is now lacking ” 

It IS now forty-eight years since Harper made this prediction, and 
fittingly we are paying tribute to the institution which has done more 
than any other to help make his prophecy come true. I do not need to 
relate the steps taken here at Minnesota to bring to the students of this 
great university the results of the research in psychology developed 
before, during, and immediately after World War I, or the imaginative 
research which Donald Paterson, Edmund Williamson, and their col¬ 
leagues have themselves conducted. It is enough to describe these con¬ 
tributions to both personnel research and personnel administration as 
epochal and monumental and so fruitful that the University of Minne¬ 
sota has come to be known the country over as the chief seat of student 
personnel research, the matrix institution of student diagnosis, and the 
best exponent of many road-opening personnel administrative practices. 

I have now, at least sketchily, traced the history of American student 
peisonnel work I have not, however, said anything yet about the fu- 
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mre, and I want to — just a little May I beg your patience, therefore, 
while I try to compete with William Rainey Harper. I know that’s a 
large assignment, but I’d like to wrestle with it. 

What will student personnel work be like fifty years from now — 
that IS, at the end of the twentieth century^ Let me confess at the out¬ 
set that I haven’t the vaguest of ideas and that I haven’t any plans to 
conjure up any. Instead I’m going to be prophetic in another sense, in 
the sense of Isaiah and Jeremiali rather than in the sense of Daniel or 
St John the Divine. I’m going to tell what I think it ought to be like 
As I see it, student personnel work needs to continue to diaw upon 
psychology as extensively as it has in the past and does now, but in my 
judgment it is imperative that personnel people amplify two essential 
but undeveloped and undervalued elements of their intellectual re- 
souices Personnel workers can do these two things for themselves; but 
if their crucial province is to flourish, college and univeisity presidents 
must do two other things for them 

The two amplifications which personnel people can themselves initi¬ 
ate are, first, personnel sociology and, second, student demography, 
The contributions which the cential administrations of colleges and 
universities can and should make are, first, the establishment of adequate 
graduate training facilities for personnel workers and, second, the invi¬ 
tation of the chief student personnel oflicer on every campus to a 
permanent seat in the highest administrative councils Let me briefly 
explain each of these recommendations — because, of course, they are 
recommendations rather than prophecies I hope that they will prove 
acceptable and workable. If they do, then perhaps I might at some fu¬ 
ture date claim to have been prophetic If they do not, I shall deserve 
the opprobrium that could justifiably be cast upon me. 

First, personnel sociology Thirty-six years ago F. Stuart Chapin 
wrote his doctoral dissertation at Columbia on the topic, “Education 
and the Mores,” and with that pioneer study he initiated student per¬ 
sonnel sociology He came to the University of Mmnesota in 1922 as 
professor of sociology and head of the department, and in 1929 he 
wrote a book with O. M Mehus on extracurricular activities His many 
other interests, however, have not made it possible for him to give any 
prolonged attention to the terrain which he originally plowed and to 
which he later returned to plant a crop or two. I confess that I have 
not been keeping up very well of late years with personnel literature, 
and I may be mistaken m my belief that the field has lain fallow except 
for a bit of cultivating that I did in it fifteen years ago with the help of 
Professor Willard Waller of Columbia. In any event, nothing extensive 
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seems to have been undertaken by personnel people, and something 
very substantial should be — soon. 

Student life constitutes an educational medium of vast proportions 
and mighty potentials for either weal or woe. A. coips of workeis ought 
to be attempting to understand, control, and nurture it. The contiibu- 
tions they could make to the clarification and enrichment of education 
would in my judgment prove even more important than those of psy¬ 
chology. Three or four thousand people now give all their time to 
administering student life in American colleges, and they need to be 
supported by at least a dozen people devoting their lives to analyzing 
the problems of such administration and to seeking to plot out the prin¬ 
ciples and laws of student group behavior Among other things they 
should make available to student personnel workers the penetrating 
thinking of the newei school of educational sociologists, and in par¬ 
ticular they should make every member of the piofession familiar with 
the writings of Professor Elton Mayo of Harvard. His book of two 
years ago. Social Problems of an Industrial Cmlizatton, seems to me to 
be the most important piece of personnel writing that has appeared in 
lecent years 

Among these needed students of personnel sociology should be sev¬ 
eral who concentrate upon student demography. The teim demog- 
laphy may not be familiar to all of you, and so I define it in the 
words of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences as “biosocial book¬ 
keeping, a continuous inventory and analysis of human population and 
Its vital processes, collectively considered.** Student demography is 
therefore the biosocial bookkeeping of student populations, and, as I 
see It, it includes not only student enrollment trends and then meanings 
for educational institutions and for society at large but also the bio¬ 
metric, psychometric, sociometnc, and other characteristics of the 
student population 


Let me illustrate The postwar increase in student enrollments has 
led to a good deal of writing about one facet of student demography - 
that is, articles about the probable size of the college population in igco 
and at other points in the future. Most of the authors of the many 
prognosticating articles now appearing in the )ournals and m the news¬ 
papers seem, however, to write m innocence of the definitive work of 
the demographic specialists in the social sciences, and few of these ap¬ 
pear to approach their problems as broadly as they probably ought. 
Good demography requires that attention be paid not only to the fi¬ 
nancial and material problems of the future but also to the structural 
mstmctional, and sociological problems which are now multiplying 
rapidly and for which we need answers. It also requires that attLtion 
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be paid to the personal characteristics of the students of the future, in¬ 
cluding their physical status, their intellectual potentials, and the caieer 
opportunities that they will or will not have. 

Specifically, student demographers should tussle with at least four 
problems. First, is it true, as some allege, that the average intelligence 
of college students is lowei now that it was, say, twenty years ago, and 
if so, what can be done about it^ Second, what are we doing for gifted 
students? Russia is apparently combing every hamlet and hovel for its 
bright boys and girls so that it may exploit them Can we compete 
successfully with Russia if we do not similarly hunt out and bring to 
harvest the talents of our gifted youth? Third, has the American ex¬ 
periment of the past three generations in coeducation been a success, 
and if not, how should it be modified? Should such modification go to 
the lengths of the Russian decision to abandon it during certain yeais? 
Fouith, can the American economic system absorb all the students who 
aie now coming to college with the hope of appieciably improving 
their economic and social status, and if not, what changes should be 
made in educational policy or, of perhaps more pertinence, in our na¬ 
tional economic arrangements generally? 

Dynamite lies in these and similar questions, but I submit that we had 
better be about the business of analyzing and controlling the dynamite 
before some of it blows up in our faces In short, we had better get 
busy studying student demography. 

Concerning the first of the two recommendations relating to what 
university presidents can do to further student peisonnel work I need 
say but little, yet that little I would underscoie in red pencil. Today 
thousands of people are giving the bulk of their time to personnel work 
in the colleges and universities of the United States, and an equal num¬ 
ber give smaller proportions of their attention to it. Only a few hun¬ 
dred of these people, however, have had training which even approaches 
adequacy. The lest have drifted into personnel work because of the job 
demand or because someone thought they had nice personalities The 
result IS that most of the personnel work being done over the country 
is fiankly disgraceful, and it will not improve until personnel people 
are proper ly trained 

The quality of the people in a given enterprise depends chiefly, it 
seems to me, upon two factors first, upon the rewards to be won — 
chiefly financial — and second, upon the training requiied of them. Per¬ 
sonnel woik offers a number of great intangible rewards but only 
meager financial compensation, and thus it follows that emphasis must 
be put upon training. The time is now ripe—indeed, overripe —for 
some leading university to establish a completely manned graduate 
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school of personnel administration. Its faculty should include not only 
professors of the several divisions of psychology which bear upon per¬ 
sonnel work but also professors of personnel sociology, student demog¬ 
raphy, personnel administration, and personnel history and philosophy 
Where should such a graduate school be established^ Any outstand¬ 
ing university would do, but where more appropriately than at the 
University of Minnesota, which because of its pioneering and cardinal 
program has become the cynosure of personnel people everywhere^ 
Finally, the college and umversity presidents of the country can pro¬ 
mote personnel work by giving the chief student personnel officer on 
every campus a seat and a voice in their councils equal to that now 
possessed by business managers, administrators of instructional and re¬ 
search programs, and public relations officers A few institutions have 
done this already, but all should And for a very good reason It seems 
to me that the chances are at least fifty-fifty that we can look foiuvard 
in this country to a period of increased enrollments and then to a sud¬ 
den realization upon the part of many students that the jobs of the 
kind and quality they anticipated upon matriculation just aren’t to be 
had. If this happens, discontent will sweep through student bodies mak¬ 
ing them ripe for any political agitators who come along. The Commu¬ 
nist party, through American Youth for Democracy and other such 
organizations, is already preparing for that fateful period, and the Com¬ 
munists feel certain that it will come If it does come, they will enroll 
members by the thousands Not to try to avert such a horrendous pos¬ 
sibility and to prepare for it now would be stupidity and folly But we 
cannot avert it or prepare for it, should it come, unless personnel people 
are represented constantly at the fount of college and university policy. 

I’m sure this political outcome seems fantastic to most of you, and 
ardently I hope it is. The decision, however, is not in the hands of col¬ 
leges anduniver.sitles but rather in the lap of the whole American peo¬ 
ple. If such a catastrophic situation is not forfended, however, higher 
education will be chiefly blamed Their professors, so the allegations 
will asseit, will have made communists, or fascists, or other sorts of 
ists of their students Meanwhile students of different shades of 
opinion will organize to push the doctrines of the adults who organize 
diem. Campuses will be torn asunder into warrmg groups, and the pub¬ 
lic will not only denounce professors, deans, and presidents but will 
take away financial support Thus the great forward march of higher 
education and research will be stalled, will be set back decades if not a 
century or more 


The political and economic events of the next few years will deter¬ 
mine whether or not these dire days are to come or to be prevented. 
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Colleges and universities, however, are not entirely powerless in the 
face of the great social forces which swoop over the world Through 
research and counsel they can help turn aside their impact, and, of 
course, thousands of professors are busily at worlc now m that enter¬ 
prise. But personnel people should be engaged in it too. They have 
large and strategic contributions to make through demographic and 
other reseaiches. Indeed, on these pregnant questions personnel people 
are in key positions, and thus it follows that the chief student personnel 
ofScer on every campus should sit close to the president in all policy 
discussions. He alone of the president’s advisers knows the student 
problem, and it would be a fateful blunder not to permit him to take 
the part that, if he is the right man, he can and should play. 


Adolescent Needs and Building the Curriculum 

MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 

Professor of Higher Education, 

University of California in Los Angeles 

SOME fifteen years ago our small but valiant staff of the then newly 
born General College of the University of Minnesota began building its 
curriculum on the basis of adolescent and young adult needs. The rea¬ 
son why we did so was primarily that several of us had been associated 
with Professor Paterson and his colleagues in their pioneering struggle 
to establish student personnel work. We had come to see that curricu- 
lums founded wholly or chiefly on any other concept whatsoever re¬ 
sulted in individual frustration and failime, vast wastage of human time 
and talent, and mass student mortahty with no more than casual inquiry 
into whether such mortality was institutional murder, group suicide, 
or natural death. 

My own indoctrination into the principles and practices of student 
personnel work came about in this way. As an insumctor in English I 
had freshman and sophomore themes pour in upon me by the hundreds 
every quarter As I read these papers, even upon such stereotyped sub¬ 
jects as “The Campus by Moonlight” and “Why I Came to College,” I 
was struck by the fact that many of the youngsters were pouring out 
their hearts in hope of a sympathetic listener. In doing so they revealed 
both their young braggart skepticism and their passionate and naive 
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idealism They set down their problems, anxieties, conflicts, and in¬ 
securities; their overweening ambitions; their foolish courage, their 
panicky fears. 

While I did what I could to earn the slim salary Minnesota paid me 
by correcting their spellmg, grammar, and rhetoiic with red pencil, my 
interest wandered from these mechanics to focus more and more upon 
the realities of student personality and its infinite variabihty m structur¬ 
ing It was not satisfying to know so little of them as their themes told 
me. Hence my schedule of conference hours piled up. They were in¬ 
creasingly devoted to matters other than dangling participles and faulty 
references. Out of this naive and amateur non-directive counseling was 
born my first questioning of the sanctity and validity of the academic 
curriculum and the striking discrepancy between it and student needs. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that when Dean J B. Johnston offered 
me the chance to join Professor Paterson’s fiist faculty committee on 
student counseling, I should snap at it and undertake the “guidance” of 
some seventy-five “cases” each quarter. Many of the meetings of the 
committee are still vivid in memory, some for Pat’s blunt and salty 
wisdom, one at least for hilarity when a visiting fireman asked if 
“spooning” and “necking” were not “psychologically wrong because 
they drained dry the reservoir of the emotions ” 

Some of the “cases” I had then are now grizzled friends with grown 
children to whom I have given continuing study and from whom I 
have gained many insights. The committee, the cases, and the literature 
that illuminated both, further motivated me to study adolescents and 
their needs and the relation of these to the curriculum. 


Another factor that spurred me was the faculty resistance at that 
time to^ the whole attempt to develop student personnel work. Some of 
my senior professors drew me aside and advised me to pull out of coun¬ 
seling if I hoped “to get ahead” m umversity teaching. Some insisted 
that guidance was “unwarranted interference” and “prowling around 
in students’ private affairs” and therefore “beneath the dignity” of a 
university faculty. Others called it “moUycoddling” and “wet-nursinu” 
and imisted that guidance would “weaken” more students than it would 
help. Thty were sure that students would be far better off if the faculty 
Ignored them and “made them stand on their own two feet.” As per¬ 
sonnel work grew despite them, they called it a “fifth wheel,” an ex¬ 
pensive luxury quite apart from “the mam business of the university ” 

background of a hundred vital 
the faculty rationalizations and de- 

SheT academically learned 

loathe being jolted out of comfortable routines and cringe a4y from 
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acid lealities of research, reasoning, and expeiiixient when these touch 
and cleanse them 

Out of this complex of forces working in and upon me I piecipitated 
a set of three major assumptions which have through the intervening 
years become solid convictions These are the theses of this paper. 
They are 

1. That we cannot know what to teach, how to teach, and when to 
teach until we know thoroughly whom we are teaching. 

2. That we cannot know what, how, and when to teach until we 
know from what homes, groups, societies, and cultures our students are 
emerging. 

3 That we cannot know what, how, and when to teach until we can 
identify and project, not only the current and probable future needs 
of students, individually and in common, but the needs of our dynamic 
and emeiging society to have them trained for active service in and to 
that society. 

If curriculums aie to be built upon these hypotheses and they are ac¬ 
cepted as the only sound basis for such building, it is obvious that per¬ 
sonnel work, bioadly conceived, is and must continue to be the chief 
instrument for making the studies, acquirmg the data, and constructing 
the armatures upon which sound curriculums may be developed and 
continually reconstructed. It was upon this philosophy that the staff 
of the General College fashioned and continues to fashion its courses 
of study. 

Ignorance or denial of these assumptions and of the value of the 
practices that grow out of them has led, I think, to our present fantastic 
curricular situation in the schools and colleges of America. Permit me 
to sketch this situation briefly and to indicate the often conflicting 
forces that have created it. 

First IS the pressure of research in higher education Man’s consum¬ 
ing curiosity, his thirst for knowing, his avid hunt for answers are at 
their best in the rarefied upper ether of the university graduate school. 
Their pursuit seems to me the prime force in making America and its 
education great. Hence none of us would curtail, most of us would ex¬ 
pand, research. It does not, however, bring unmixed benefits. A scholar, 
taking what seems at first a simple core problem, soon finds it ramifying 
into branches, shoots, twigs, and leaves. Each of these like a frond of 
coral amasses a wealth of detail Since most of such exploring is done by 
teachers they desire to transmit what they have found to the young. 
Thus a problem and the findings that grow out of it become a course, 
a course a sequence of courses, a sequence a curriculum, a curriculum a 
department, a department a division, and a division a school or college. 
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“culture” of pacifism and isolationism thiough the teaching of chil¬ 
dren and youth in the twenties and thirties that was a major cause of 
emotional crackups when youngsters so conditioned were picked 
up by the draft and huiled into training and combat. The memories 
of some of us who were at Minnesota in the late thirties are still fresh 
of the anti-military drill, anti-war reaction of that time on this campus. 
And I find many counselors just now deeply concerned over the fact 
that college teachers and their courses are doing little or nothing to 
ease the widespread and Iran owing anxieties among our thousands of 
veteran students bred of the “cold” war and the threat of its becoming 
hot and atomic. Few faculty, other than those manning the student 
personnel agencies, seem to sense the adolescent and eaily adult need for 
planned teaching to counteract the more and more desperate feelings of 
confusion, uncertainty, depression, and despair born of the prospect of 
early return to the battlefields of sky, eaidi, and sea, or to conceive that 
these emotions inhibit academic progress and turn otherwise palatable 
subject matter into bitter pabulum of dusty ash. 

Another obstacle of gieat difficulty that confronts student person¬ 
nel workers and keeps them from full service to counselees and to 
society is also generated by faculty concepts of curriculum. This 
IS the notion that one curriculum is better, more “academically 
respectable,” than another. Institutional families usually reverse the 
attitudes of the human family. In the latter the latest baby is most 
often the adored darbng. In the former it is an unwanted bastard 
no matter how soundly it may be structured to meet the needs of 
students and of society. Thus m my lifetime the “cow college” had 
to struggle to become agriculture; the “kitchen mechanics” had to be 
academically good girls for a long time before they could become 
home economists. Education was branded as an “inferior” disciplme 
with the smde comment that “if you can’t teach then you teach 
teachers to teach.” And some of my colleagues, more witty than wise, 
christened the General College “All Fools” and “Moronia ” 

These variable prestige and status defense processes, whipped up to 
protect departmental and college curriculums, enrollments, and budgets, 
build coruscating morale and group tension factors At the University 
of Wisconsin they destroyed the Experimental College. In every 
institution they thwart or drastically retard rational attempts to revamp 
courses and curriculums to satisfy the needs of adolescents, young 
adults, and the society that supports the institution. No matter how 
much a student may need a course of study, no matter how persistently 
a counselor may urge him to enroll in it, he will buck and refuse if the 
campus scuttlebutt, generated by faculty and transmitted to students, 
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tells him that it is less lespectable than othei cuiriculums which will 
serve him poorly if at all. As I view it, one of the chief and most 
difBcult jobs of the personnel worker is the dispelling of these emo¬ 
tional fogs that becloud the reason of students, faculty, parents, and 
the public by means of research, diagnosis, and analysis upon the needs 
of individuals and society. 

Recognizing all of these and other factors that had led to the frag¬ 
mentation of the curriculum, to ignoiance or denial of student and 
societal needs, our General College staff set up at the earliest possible 
time what President Ford described as “die most elaborate and inten¬ 
sive personnel studies and services to which several hundred students 
had ever been subjected.” With Professor Paterson’s continuing advice 
and guidance, the men and women he had trained joined us to probe 
always more broadly and deeply into the backgrounds, peisonality 
structures, interests, abilities, and needs of the adolescents and young 
adults for whom we were to build curriculums. Williamson and I, at 
the beginmng, shared in creating a course to orient the youngsters 
to the work of the world and firm their choice of occupation. We 
passed the job to Hahn and Stone to dive deeper into the problem 
and to experiment with vocational laboratories whose processes were 
hewn out of much of the exploration carried on in the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute 

The main drive on the problem was led, however, first by Kathleen 
McConnon Darley, then by J. G. Darley, then by Cornelia Williams 
assisted by Royal Embree, Harold Pepinsky, and others They inter¬ 
viewed students by the hundreds. Advised by a technical committee 
chairmanned by Paterson, they set up and carried through the case 
study of some thirteen hundred students concerning whom they 
gathered some seventy-five items of pertinent information. After 
months of analyzing these data they prepared a technical outline for 
the intensive study of a most carefully selected sample of one hundred 
cases These hundred, were tested and retested, interviewed and rein- 
terviewed Their homes were visited. Their parents sometimes took 
the same tests, answered the same questions. The central clearing 
house of the social service agencies was checked, as weie the files of 
schools and churches these students had attended As far as I know, 
there have never been such full-length and detailed portraits drawn 
of so many college students. Moreover, because of the careful sampling. 
It is deal that these in general represented the composite pictures of 
the whole wide range of the student body of that time For the curious, 
the results of these studies were pubhshed in full preliminary form 
in the annual mimeographed reports of the “Problems and Progress of 
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the General College ” And they are condensed and refined m Cornelia 
Williams’ book, These We Teach. 

Our investigations of student needs did not stop with these studies. 
It was obvious to us that the needs of late adolescents in college might 
be transitory and ephemeral and that a solid curriculum should be 
constructed, in part, around anticipated needs of adults in a dynamic 
and developing American culture. We therefore gathered together 
another advisory board of personnel and social science faculty and 
launched a second major study of the behavior, attitudes, problems, 
activities, and interests of adults. Since at that time we had no gradu¬ 
ates of the General College, we decided to take former Minnesota 
students, graduates, and non-giaduates who had been out of college 
five years and ten years. Over many months we prepared and finally 
issued a fifty-page questionname concerning many aspects of them 
lues in the foui areas of their peisonal, occupational, familial, and 
socio-cmc lives. A return of more than nine hundred of these, a 70 
per cent answer, was vahdated by a staff of named interviewers who 
followed up more than two hundred of them. 

The results of this adult study, published m Pace’s They Went to 
College, were a considerable shock to most of us who read them 
caiefully, as unfortunately too few personnel people or faculty mem¬ 
bers m higher education have done. Strongly denying the validity of 
much faculty and administrative opinion and destructive of popular 
illusions concerning the values of a college education, we found snik- 
mgly few differences between the “high” and the “low,” between 
the graduate and the non-graduate a half 01 a whole decade after 
leaving the university. By and large they had the same anxieties and 
problems, the same inconsistencies in attitude and behavior and phi¬ 
losophy of life and living. Far too small a proportion of things learned 
had remained in their memories after the registrar had recorded course 
grades. In general they had much the same incomes, read the same 
parts of the newspaper, preferred the same magazines, and thought 
pretty much the same thoughts whether they had been A B or C 
students while here or had been dropped from the umversity as being 
unfit for college.” ^ ® 

Wlnle these investigations were under way, our personnel staff 
was strenuoi^ly persistently, and effectively mdoc&inating most 
of the rest of the administration and staff of the General College m 
the personnel point of view and in the value to them in the constxuc- 

w r students and their needs as these 

displayed themselves in the classroom and on the campus and as they 
were hkely to be some years later ^ ^ 
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The findings of the studies in their impact upon the faculty had a 
curious effect which I assume might be universal in academia. Most 
of our teachers said in effect, “Thank God! Now that we know 
what our students are really like, we can plan real courses for them ” 
A few got a reverse reaction and said, “If these things are true we 
can’t possibly teach such people” Some of the lattei left teaching 
for good, and some retreated behind the barriers of traditional subject 
matter and established routines, wheie, we may hope, they are now 
safe in roseate illusion and without prick of conscience The former — 
Hovde, Wenner, Wilson, Ylvisaker, Spafford, Eckert, and many 
another of the central staff and some from other departments and 
colleges — were girded, inspued, and readied for curriculum buildmg in 
the several areas of the basic adolescent and young adult needs identified 
by our counselors and their studies 

How the curriculum was built has been fully described in the 
mimeographed reports referred to and in the book by Spafford and 
the staff on Building a Curriculum in General Education. How this 
curriculum was tentatively evaluated is reported m Eckert’s Outcomes 
of General Education It is my understanding chat the present staff 
of the college has m the planning stage a follow-up study to measure 
how effectively we did our counseling and curricular job in that earlier 
time. The results, whatever they may be, will be most welcome to 
those of us whom Paterson has indoctiinated in the scientific point 
of view. 

The conclusions which we drew from these basic studies as to the 
needs of adolescents present and future, and the variegated needs 
of society for productive citizens, seem to me to have been corrobo¬ 
rated and made more solid by many further researches here and else¬ 
where and by my own observations as I have knocked around in 
the administration of higher education and in government work with 
the technical board of the United States Employment Service, with the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission in an attempt to break racial, 
religious, color, and national discriminatory bars to war production 
employment, and in the staging areas and battlefronts of World War 
II These fundamental needs can here be only briefly and sketchily 
indicated. They are four* 

I. The need for personal orientation, self-understanding, and mental 
hygiene. The principle of “know thyself” is one of the most anciently 
recognized of educational concepts. It is obvious that this is the special 
bailiwick of personnel workers since they must be disciphned in 
psychology, measurement, and psychotherapy before undertaking 
climcal counseling or attempting to build or assist other specialists 
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to build the cuiriculuni To make them effective, I think theii tiaining 
must increasingly diaw in concepts from psychiatiy, psychoanalysis, 
semantics, and social psychology, as well as from several branches of 
medicine As these branches of the sciences of human undeistandmg 
are brought to bear upon the study of individual and group behavior, 
It becomes clear how great the need is for people of all ages, from the 
elementary school through adult education, to be given an ever- 
unfolding curriculum in this field. 

I do not need to recite the multiform spieading and deepening 
neuroses and psychoses of this time, the emotional crackups during 
the depression and the war, the presence on every campus of many, 
many maladjusted students, to verify this need for self-understanding. 
In a class of sixty-five senior and graduate students recently, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory revealed eleven to be 
within the high danger zones in various categories And most of these 
are planning to go into teaching, personnel work, or both How far we 
shall be able to go m reducing anxieties, resolving conflicts, destioying 
fantasies, and replacing them with achievable realities by means of 
courses of study in many aspects of mental hygiene, none of us yet 
know. We have much evidence, I think, and certainly a growing 
conviction that such courses can be so wrought as to be preventive 
of misery and failure if not yet positively productive of sanity and 
successful living In any case, it would seem to me that much of the 
responsibility for development of curriculums in this area rests squarely 
upon personnel workers. ■* ' 


2. The need for vocational orientation. This need is both personal 
and societal, On the personal side it involves all the familiar pattein 
of the diagnosis of abilities m relation to job selection, placement, 
satisfacuon, and efficiency. In part this is related to the area of self¬ 
understanding, pauicularly as it concerns the replacing of idealized 
fantasies about occupations with achievable realities This terrain has 
been effectively charted by Paterson, Williamson, Darley, Hahn 
bhartle, and other contributors to this volume. Litde more need be said 
about It, except that I think much may yet be done to improve group 
course instruction to augment individual clinical service. ^ ^ 

On Ae societal side we have as yet barely scratched the surface 
of curriculum development and orientation The need here is for the 

diTw i ““if the seamless web of 

the work of the world, the interdependence of farmer and doctor of 

scavenger and machimst, of artist and manufacturer. The essence 
IS illustrated by the plumber in Kennedy’s old play 
The Servant in the House, who took great pride in the^fact thft he 
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kept the bishop alive by cleaning the drams and preventing infection 
with dysentery or typhoid. Just as personnel workers on university 
campuses have a responsibility for dissipating college and departmental 
illusions of prestige and status, so too on then shoulders rests the task 
of wiping out unwarranted distinctions among peisonally rewarding 
and socially useful and wholly interdependent jobs I have not for¬ 
gotten the pious mother of one of our General College women of long 
ago who flatly refused to let her daughter marry a skilled carpenter 
until I pointed out that Jesus had been so employed. 

3 The need for marriage, home, and family life orientation. 
Analysis of divorce statistics and of Dailey and Williams’ studies of 
“goodness” and “badness,” plus many other studies of the American 
family (not to mention the Kinsey report), drives home the conviction 
chat this area of human living constitutes one of the chief sources of 
success or failure, of happiness or pain, of adjustment or conflict. 
During a lifetime we spend more time for good or ill in family asso¬ 
ciation and activity than in any other whatsoever It is the family 
which in early childhood chiefly shapes the structure of personality 
It IS the family which, through conflict or cooperation, either chains 
the adolescent to his immaturity or braces and pi epares him for adult 
independence. It is the family which gives motivation and drive to the 
worker on his job And it is the family that protects or rejects the bat¬ 
tered oldster. The need, therefore, for the child, the adolescent, the 
youth, or the aged to be taught lelations with parents, siblings, and 
offspring IS very great. Personnel people, whether they be psycho¬ 
therapists, counselors, child welfare clmicians, or parent educators, 
seem to me to be under mandate to develop increasingly sounder 
cuiriculums in mariiage, home, and family life 

4 The need to develop social and civic competence Ever since 
World War I, there has been much talk, too often of a vague and 
limited character, about trarnmg for “good crtizenship” in our democ¬ 
racy. Social studies courses have been introduced rnto the curriculums 
for adolescents and young adults m high school and college in hopeful 
expectation that students, at least those educated at public expense, 
would behave as active, intelligent, participating citizens in local, state, 
national, and world affau’s if they were subjected to courses in history, 
economics, sociology, and political science The transmission-of-the- 
culture teacheis have done a lot of visionary wishful thinking to this 
end. 

There can be no question that society, in communities small and 
global, needs trained citizens. The one cannot survive without the 
other But our efforts thus far have been embryonic and feeble. This 
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IS so, I think, because personnel people and social scientists have joined 
in cooperative work on the problem only m limited fashion and m 
restricted areas It is clear that the labors in vocational testing, guid¬ 
ance, and placement have done much to improve the economic and 
military aspects of community service. Psychotherapy, insofar as it 
makes for better health of individuals, makes for better citizenship 
in general. But until personnel workers can team up with the socid 
scientists to drive home to young and old alike that their personal, 
family, and vocational needs cannot be met unless their communities 
great and small are healthy, we shall progress slowly if at all. 

In our lifetime it has been demonstrated in two world wars and 
several inflations and depressions, and in many millions of cases, that 
men can have finely structured personahties, first-rate jobs, and 
optimum home and family life, and yet have all thiee destioyed and 
brought to rum if the community goes to pot. Our task, therefore, is 
cleaily one of convincing students that public service is enlightened 
selfishness, their ultimate protector, and the producer of most of what 
they want and need, and to build courses of study that will give them 
the concepts and tram them in the habits of performing continuing 
public duties. 

AU other needs of lace adolescence and early maturity which may 
be met in part by curriculums devised by speciahsts under the guidance 
of personnel worker seem to me to fall naturally under one or another 
of these four basic categories of needs, and sometimes under all four 
Physical health, for example, is important to the individual, especially 
in view of the expanding knowledge of psychosomatics. It is an ele¬ 
ment of family life since the propinquity of members demands watch¬ 
fulness and protection against the spread of infection as well as joint 
planning for effective nutrition, comfort, sanitation, restful sleeping, 
adequate budgeting for medical and dental care, and the like It takes 
on a primary place m vocational studies to guard against occupational 
diseases and hazards. And public health instruction is one of the basics 
for framing m citizenship. 

Sunilarly curriculums in the appreciation and practice of many of 
the arts, of games and sports and leisure-time activities, bear upon 
mental hygiene, happy family life, good workmanship, and community 
process. Anyone with a personnel point of view who saw thousands 
of Amencan soldiers and sailors of all ages go to pieces, take refuge in 
alcohol, overindulgence in sex, thievery, and black-marketmg d^ing 
the tedious waiting before and after combat, must now possess a burn¬ 
ing conviction that courses which develop habits of fruitful enjoyment 
of hours and days unoccupied by labor are as important to the growth 
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and development of adolescents as any in English or mathematics or 
science. 

There are other adolescent needs, too, that demand the rebuilding 
of tlie curriculums. These are for skills-skills that support and enhance 
the personal, vocational, family, and civic patterns of men’s living. In 
the standard curriculums, for example, our processes in the teaching of 
writing may be effective m turning out a few grammarians, rheto¬ 
ricians, and an occasional novelist or poet. But the work of Appel and 
his associates at Minnesota, of the communications staff at Stephens, 
and of others indoctrinated by counselors and students of real needs 
aims directly at the writing of letters, personal and business, at college 
papers and job reports —in other words, at things that most people 
have to do frequently over the years. Perhaps more neglected is the 
field of commumcation by word of mouth Oratory, elocution, and 
debate have been replaced by Gillcinson, Sailstad, and their successors 
and colleagues at Mmnesota and elsewhere with training m the skills 
of conversation, of interview, of discussion and recitation, all essential 
to any sort of efScient living and sound adjustment and the solution 
of human problems. 

Late adolescence and early adulthood are the years of important 
decision It is then that a youth must choose his life career and dive 
into his training for it with the least possible wastage of time and 
effort and the utmost realism and clarity of purpose It is then that 
he makes his most aggressive struggle to free himself from the bind¬ 
ings of dependence upon the family in which he grew up It is then 
that he goes on the prowl for a mate and battles to establish a family 
of his own It is then that he has granted to him the rights and duties, 
the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. It seems clearly the 
function of personnel work to help him in the making of all of these 
decisions, in the preparation of plans, m the selection of his curricu¬ 
lum. That curriculum will be sound for him and for his society, will 
meet the basic needs of both, only if guidance workers extend their 
researches into further identification of needs and become the aggres¬ 
sive generators of, and guides to, curriculum building. 
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THE needs of young adults arise from the impact of social pressures 
on the requirements of the maturing person To understand these needs 
we must therefore examine the thrust of development and the situation 
to which development must be accommodated 

Allowing for the differential influence of varying climatic and nutri¬ 
tional factors, the biological development of young people has always 
and everywhere followed a familiar sequence. 

The pubertal enlargement of the male and female genitalia has been 
a universal biological phenomenon. The changes in musculature, in¬ 
tensification of the circulatory system, fluctuation of metabolic rate, 
shift in die facial mask, deterioration of the thymus gland, appearance 
of menstruauon, production of spermatazoa, and increase of mental 
capacity have been and are common features of the maturing youth m 
all ages and m all regions Listen to Aristotle 

When twice seven years old, m most cases, the male begins to engendei 
seed, and at the same time hair appears on the pubes ... At about 
the same time the voice begins to alter, getting harsher and moie 
uneven, neither shrill as formerly nor deep as afterward, nor yet as any 
even tone, but like an instrument whose strings are fiayed and out of 
tune; and it is called by way of by-word the bleat of the billy goat (2) 

Of course we know more about the character of these changes today 
than Aristotle did. We know much more about the schedule of their 
onset, the rhythm of their growth, the dimensions of their increase, 
and the chemistry of their origins A clarifying fund of this knowledge 
has been one of the gratifying achievements of research in the last two 
decades. But the course of biological development has shown a con¬ 
sistent design. Therefore, if there are “changing needs of young adults” 
m the fifth and sixth decades of the twentieth century, we must look 
for the evidence of change in the interaction of bio-psychological 
drives with the requirements of the culture in which they seek expres¬ 
sion. Our description, categories, and interpretation of change must 
necessarily be social and economic as well as bio-psychological in 
character 

I But before we canvass the changing economic patterns with which 

40 
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the young adult must cope, let us examine certain features which in- 
heie in his stage of development 

The young adult has, in most departments, attained the peak of his 
native powers. Studies of strength and participation in physical sports 
indicate that the late teens and early twenties are the golden years of 
physical vigor. They are also years of low mortality and high sensory 
acuity. Time was when sixteen for the average and eighteen for the 
superior were regarded as the upper age limits of mental growth The 
studies of the last two decades have, however, extended the upper 
limit for most levels of mentality to twenty-two and possibly beyond 

At the same time the young adult is far from having absorbed the 
full load that goes with maturity. In many cases he is not financially 
independent He is either not married or has not yet completed his 
family, and in the majority of cases has not yet entered fully into the 
social and civic life of the community. If we cast these two classes of 
fact into a simple formula, we discover that the ratio of native poweis 
to responsibilities is more favorable in the years of early adulthood than 
at any other time in life It is as if the young adult were an engine with 
no cars attached, or a motor m an automobile ungeared to the chassis. 

Another asset of the young adult is his wealth of time. The meaning 
of this fact has been generally neglected, but its importance can scarcely 
be overstressed. To the young adult time has both an objective and a 
subjective significance. Assuming a normal life of seventy years, the 
objective fact is that at age twenty the young man (or woman) has 
five sevenths of his life yet to live. This formidable period contains the 
productive years and forms a kind of unexpended reserve. But since he 
IS still without engrossing responsibility, the young adult is free to ex¬ 
plore and prepare as at no other period in life Take preparation. One 
month of vacation a year is a liberal allowance for one fully employed 
At this rate it would require forty-eight years to equal the amount of 
free time available to the young adult in four years of college life 

On the subjective side the time reserve of the young adult is one of 
the major reasons for his incorrigibly hopeful outlook on life. He has 
not yet lived long enough to have accumulated many reasons for re¬ 
gret, nor has he yet experienced that mild sense of panic often felt by 
middle-aged people when they suddenly realize that time is running out 
The young adult may fail at one task, but he has time to try again He 
may be blocked on one road, but he has time to take another. He may 
make a poor decision, but he has time to repah its consequences Since 
there is always time for one more chance, he rarely regards a mistake 
as final While there is life there is hope, and since most of life lies 
ahead young adults are full of hope! 
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Young adulthood is therefore a period of surpluses — surpluses of 
energy, powers, and time These are the unexpended reserves of its 
biological and psychological capital. 

We have yet to account for the dynamics of this period When an 
organism is intellectually and physically equipped for behavior, it 
naturally seeks to manipulate the adjacent environment for the satis¬ 
faction of us needs To some this simple observation may be sufficient 
explanation for the drives of young people. But it does not give enough 
weight to the thrust for independence bom of the cumulative frustra¬ 
tions of childhood In this connection we should remind ourselves of 
two imposing facts, first, the long period of childhood dependence, 
second, the rigid structures of the adult world through which this de¬ 
pendence must be satisfied 

It IS not necessary to dwell on the abject helplessness of infancy and 
childhood. But the limitations of this helplessness can be nulhfied only 
by a long process of unhurried growth. It takes from twenty to 
twenty-five years befoie a person in our culture is completely on his 
own And, to the young person growing up, twenty-plus years seems 
like a long time to wait for independence. If his parents and teachers 
have been repressive, he may have piled up an explosive bacldog of 
resentment If they have been wisely permissive, his outlook may be 
more constructive In any case, adult society imposes restrictions which 
growing youth can never escape. It requires no profound talents of 
discernment to recognize why even the most wisely nurtured youth 
attains the first stages of maturity with an urgent desire to prove to 
himself and to the world his competence to take complete charge of 
his own affairs 


When one considers how the powers of early maturity enable the 
young adult to dissolve the deposit of childhood frustration, and how 
time favors the achievement of this release, it is easy to understand why 
the need of young adults for autonomy is so imperious. But in our cul¬ 
ture the achievement of psychological autonomy is inseparably linked 
with the achievement of economic autonomy. Let us, therefore, shift 
our attention to the impact of economic forces on the changing needs 
of young adults. The salient feature of the economic picture is the in¬ 
creasing difficulty which young people are having in securing an occu¬ 
pational foothold in society. Let us look at the evidences of difficulty 
and later at the bearing of the evidence on the needs of young adults 
Consider first the status of young adults in our rural economy. It 
may come as a surprise to some personnel workers (whose experience 
1 confined mostly to urban situations) that there are about a^million 
more persons under sixteen years of age on farms and m rural villages 
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than there are in cities and towns above 2500 in population (4). It may 
be a cause for equal surprise to learn that about twice as many farm 
young people reach eighteen years of age as there are adults who retire 
from farming. At the same time cities fail by about 25 per cent to pro¬ 
duce enough children to replace their population at a stationary level 

A consequence of this rural-urban imbalance is the flow of older 
youth and young adults from farms and villages to replenish the deficit 
of our declining city birth rate. What happens to those who migrate^ 
Research provides no definitive answer to this question, but we can be 
leasonably certain that their relative unfamiharity with urban life and 
their comparatively meager instruction greatly complicate then’ induc¬ 
tion into city occupations 

What happens to those, equally important, who remain on our 
farms^ Unless they are fortunate enough to share a father-son partner¬ 
ship, their chances of setting themselves up in farming are extremely 
slender. To begin with, there is no more free land for young adults to 
settle Next, the land for productive farming is expensive and tightly 
owned. Again, modern farming is highly mechanized, farm mechaniza¬ 
tion requires capital, and young adults have httle capital. It is not sur¬ 
prising that in 1940 only 5 per cent of the farm operators of Ross 
County, Ohio (one of the most representative counties of the American 
agricultural midwest) were under thirty years of age (16), and that 
the faim operators in Ohio and Michigan average about fifty-five years 
of age (17, 18). It appears, therefore, to be much moie difficult for the 
majority of young adults to set themselves up in farming today than it 
used to be, and there is no prospect that it will be any easier in the 
future. 

What are the prospects for young adults seeking an occupational 
foothold in towns and cities^ Again, research provides no definitive 
answer to this question. In 1937 approximately 4,500,000 employing 
units of business employed about 42 per cent of those engaged in non- 
agncultural occupations with 300 or fewer persons employed per unit 
(16). It would appear, therefore, that a large proportion of our 
economy is still providing numerous opportunities for ownership and 
management on a scale presumably within the limited resources of 
many enterprising young adults But as far as this writer has been able 
to discover, little is known about either the mortality of this type of 
enterprise or the number of young adults possessing or having access 
to sufficient assets to own or manage business projects of modest di¬ 
mensions When one considers, however, the costs of inventories and 
the price of desurable factory and commercial locations, and when one 
reviews the growing invasion of all forms of business by huge corpo- 
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rate enterprises, the hazards of a young adult starting a pioject of his 
own from scratch are easy to imagine. 

The oppoi tunities of young adults as wage earners are difficult to 
assess. But we know that the controls over entrance into occupations 
have advanced to such a point tliat the labor market is not as free as it 
once was Workmen’s compensation, restrictive policies of apprentice¬ 
ship, the closed shop, and seniority rights are famihar evidences of this 
fact (6) Just now we are in a period of full employment when these 
barriers to the employment of youth create little hardship. But if the 
experience of the 1930s is any criterion, we know that in case of a re¬ 
cession older youth and young adults will be more occupationally de¬ 
prived than any other age segment of the employable population (15) 
And, on the basis of the same evidence, it is plausible to assume that 
even in these times of relatively full employment the status of young 
adults IS not comparatively as good as that of their elders. 

But the most significant evidence concerning the difficulties which 
older youth and young adults face in seeking employment may be 
found in the shifting age distribution of the population. The annual 
births per tliousand white women of childbearing age declined from 
130 in 1900 to 87 in 1930 and to 78 in 1940 (7). At the same time the 
death rate has been decreasing, so that we appear to be on the way to 
the development of an “autumnal” society (composed largely of people 
in the autumn of life). Regardless of the future consequences of this 
trend, however, the ratio of persons from sixteen through twenty-five 
to older persons from twenty-five to sixty-five has declined as follows- 
in 1900 It was 421; in 1920, 359; and in 1940, 327 (7). 

Three interpretations are offered for the meaning of this fact Ac¬ 
cording to one interpretation, the decline in the number of young 
adults will result in more jobs per person since the competition or 
number seeking employment will correspondingly decline This argu¬ 
ment is based on the theory that there is a labor market composed of 
occupations uniquely adapted to young adults and that the number of 
these jobs is stable. 

According to the second interpretation, the preceding argument 
overlooks the fact that at the time the number of young adults declined 
the number of older persons increased proportionately, giving rise to a 
highly competitive labor market, in which the young adult is at a dis¬ 
advantage because of the greater number, experience, control, and 
seniority of his elders This interpretation will not admit that the num¬ 
ber of jobs uniquely adapted to the competence of young adults is 
relatively stable 

Some writers offer a third interpretation by accepting the first with 
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reference to job entrance and the second with reference to job ad¬ 
vancement. Myrdal makes the best statement of this view 

The shifting of the age distribution iiMhin the working ages, which 
will result from the lowering of the population tiend, will come to 
have a restrictive effect upon young people’s opportunities for advance¬ 
ment in all the occupational groups where there is a career to cairy 
out. It may . be easier for young people to “get into” a job, but it 
will be more difEcult to “get ahead ” With a declining population . 
there will be a larger percentage of older persons everywhere who can 
hold appointments by right of seniority. It will then take a longer time 
for a young person to arrive at a responsible and leading position, and 
the piobability that he ever will get there will vamsh. There thus lies 
in the actual age structure of a declining population a tendency to re¬ 
strict the opportunities of youth (13). 

What IS the bearing of these econonuc considerations on the chang¬ 
ing needs of young adults? In the first place, young rural adults need 
far more assistance in coming to satisfactory decisions about their oc¬ 
cupational placement than they are now receiving. At the present time 
practically nothing is definitively known about the appraisal and distii- 
bution of aptitudes for farming Moreover, very litde is known about 
guiding the migration of young rural adults so that the best interests 
of the young people as well as our rural and urban economy will be 
served. The occupational needs of young rural adults is an unexplored 
area for personnel workers and agencies. 

In the second place, both rural and urban young people need finan¬ 
cial assistance in setting up enterprises of their own. They need the 
modern equivalent of the free land which enabled a former generation 
of young adults to settle the frontiers of the country. And third, 
young adults need greater protection of theu interests in both entering 
and advancing on a job. This would require the combined efforts of 
organized labor and employers, as well as government, and would af¬ 
fect policies with respect to apprenticeship, semority, and other related 
factors. 

Full employment is, of course, the greatest single need of young 
adults as well as of all elements of the population, but even full em¬ 
ployment does not diminish the importance of the three categories of 
need listed above While it is not logically the concern of this paper to 
raise questions as to the probability that these needs will be met, we 
would not, however, be realistic if we did not frankly face the fact 
that the policies and resources necessary to meet these needs lest m the 
control of older adults Older adults can be easily moved about the 
plight of little childien, because their helplessness evokes sympathy and 
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children are not competitors. But the situation is different in the case 
of young adults Their robust qualities are not often the object of sym¬ 
pathy, but lather of envy, and in contrast with children, young adults 
are often competitors of their elders. Unless members of the older 
g''neration holding the reins of power can be induced to efface then- 
own self-interest, or unless some new advance in technology should 
transform the structure of our economy, the long-time outlook for 
young adults in a stationary or declining population is not hopeful. 

Anodier major requirement of young adults is a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment to the opposite sex The dynamics of this need are compounded 
of some of the most urgent drives activating human nature The 
genital phase is already well established by early maturity. The affec¬ 
tive component is approaching its summit at this time Pride in the 
ability to attract and maintain friendship with the opposite sex is domi¬ 
nant, and young adults are becoming more and more sensitive of the 
role which society has marked out for them as prospective parents But 
as with the need for autonomy, the road to a satisfactory heterosexual 
adjustment is full of frusuation. 


The relations between the sexes is of such a character that it is im¬ 
possible to discuss problems arising therefrom with much precision. 
Proneness to fantasy, social taboos, variation in subcultures, and mtense 
personal involvement combine to obstruct the collection of trustworthy 
data in this field But it is not a wide distortion of fact to state that we 
live in a society that is becoming more and more erotically stimulating 
and permissive The lightly clad female body is a common feature of 
commercial advertising The Police Gazette has had to give way to a 
wide array of slick magazine competition. The controls of prunary 
neighborhood groups are yielding to the anonymity, individualism, and 
mobility of urban society. And the automobile and highway motor 
court are giving young adults an opportunity unmatched in former 
days to apply their knowledge of contraception. 

The preceding and related factors probably account for the grow¬ 
ing frequency of premarital sexual relations reported by Terman (10) 
Rainsey (14), and Hohman and Schafifner (12) It is not the function 
of this paper to appraise this trend. It is sufficient here to report these 
condiuons as indications of the modifications now occurring in the 
heterosexual adjustment of young adults. If, however, appraisal is rele¬ 
vant, these changes probably reflect a confusion of standards m what 
in our culture, should be essentially a value relationship 

Related to the problem of heterosexual adjustment is the incidence 
o venereal disease. Data on venereal disease are notoriously difficult to 
assess, especially data with respect to the increase or decrease of inci- 
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dence. But methods of examination and accounting on the part of pub¬ 
lic health agencies are improving enough to disclose more information 
than formerly about the dimensions of this problem. During the fiscal 
year 1946, 760,000 cases were reported from all sources to state and 
territorial health departments—an increase of 12.4 per cent over the num¬ 
ber of cases reported for the previous year (11). Moreover, blood tests 
of selective service registrants in World War II resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of about 750,000 young men infected with syphilis (10). We 
do not know, nor can we know, whether or not these figures represent 
a tiue mcrease in mfection, but they do reflect the sexual involvement 
of young adults since these data from selective service confirm the 
results of similar surveys in pointing to the years from eighteen to 
twenty-eight as the age span of highest initial infection (21). 

Another class of evidence of the heterosexual adjustment of young 
adults IS impounded in data on marriage and divorce. By the age of 
twenty-eight the majority of people are married, but in recent years 
their chances of staying married have seriously declined In 1937, di¬ 
vorces per 100 marriages were 17.2; m 1940, 16.5, in 1943, ^2.8, in 1944, 
27 5, and in 1945, 31, or almost one in three marriages (20). To put it 
in another way, the number of marriages ending in divorce between 
1937 and 1945 almost doubled. The dislocations and turmoil of the war 
are largely responsible for this increase, but if we can judge from the 
aftermath of World War I, the divorce rate will not return to its pre¬ 
war level. Although these statistics apply to all ages of the mariied 
population, they reveal the marital difficulties of young people because 
most of the breakups occur within a few years after marriage 

The housing shortage is another block to the heterosexual adjust¬ 
ment of young people Of course this is a condition which affects all 
elements of the population, but like so many other cases of distress, it 
falls most heavily on young people seeking to establish their own 
homes. Most older adults either rent or own houses of their own, but 
when young people marry, each member of the prospective partner¬ 
ship prefers to withdraw from the home of his parents and seek new 
quarters. This is the time when they especially feel the deprivation due 
to the housmg shortage. It is estimated that in 1946 one third of all 
newlyweds had to begin marriage in the homes of relatives (i). 

It IS clear from the preceding classes of data that young adults are 
finding many obstacles in their search for a satisfactory heterosexual 
adjustment This fact suggests that they need much more assistance 
from society in all phases and stages of then efforts to achieve enriched 
relations with members of the opposite sex. 

Another basic requirement of all persons and especially of the 
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young adult is a need for a nuiiinium integration within himself and 
With the adjacent culture m which he has his being. The emotional 
base of this integration is undoubtedly formed by the secure parental 
and sibling relationships which he enjoyed as a child. But the intellec¬ 
tual component of his integration comes largely out of his ability to 
find meaning in the midst of his world. 

At this point in our case we need again to stress the fact that the 
young adult possesses certain unique characteristics which inhere in his 
stage of development. As we have said, he is approaching if he has not 
yet attained the summit of his native intellectual powers, and his sense 
of the abundance of time induces him to thmlc long about his future 
and the state of the world. His self-awareness is acute, and his social 
horizon is widening. 

In this connection it is well to recall that we live in one of the most 
ideologically self-conscious and confused periods in history. World 
War n was not only a conflict of material forces but also a war of 
ideas. Never before has there been such competition for the mind of 
man, and never before has there been such a world snuggle to create 
a satisfactory design for living 

Young adults are too sensitive and have too great a stake in the fu¬ 
ture not to feel the impact of this struggle. To avoid the ciiticism that 
we are dealing in generalities, let us try to characterize briefly the 
nature of the ideological ferment to which we refer. In my judgment, 
this struggle stems from a conflict between an equalitarian ideal based 
on an appeal to the personal worth of man that is stirring the con¬ 
science of mankind, and the inherited inequities of status and privilege 
which block its realization. In the hght of this interpretation the basic 
issue between Russia and the United States is not that one is for and 
the other against the equalitarian ideal, but lather which one of two 
systems is more competent to achieve the ultimate goal to which both 
are professedly pledged. 

One of the great needs of young adults in our culture is some assist¬ 
ance in achieving an integrating core of values which wifl give signifi¬ 
cant direction to their private and social woild. For without purpose 
based on understanding and commitment, young adults are vulnerable 
and open to all the ideological crossfire and contradictions of our con¬ 
fused age 

Much of the argument in this paper points to the necessity of the 
whole community’s taking responsibihty for a program for young 
adults, a responsibihty which m many departments goes beyond the 
province of education. Nonetheless, the most important single measure 
suggested by the conditions we have interpreted is a revitalized and ex- 
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panded program of education for this age segment of the population. 
It IS a matter of record that as society has rejected the occupational 
contribution of young people, it has at the same time been compelled 
to expand its facilities for their education 

So It IS the contention of this discussion that as the induction of 
young adults into the full partneiship of their elders becomes more 
difficult, education becomes more essential for the welfare of young 
people They need education, because education will help them achieve 
an integrated at-homeness in the world; it will help them establish suc¬ 
cessful and enriching relations with the opposite sex; it will augment 
their chances for an occupational foothold On occupational grounds 
alone theie is a mounting need for education. As long as education be¬ 
comes an increasingly important prerequisite for employment, educa¬ 
tion will be a growing need for young adults as a realistic matter of 
occupational survival 

In the light of these considerations it would be fatal for the health 
of our democracy to view the education of youth solely in terms of the 
traditional college population. We have only recently begun to realize 
the ominous implications of the selective character of higher education 
and the relative neglect of the non-college sector of the young adult 
population. There is grave evidence that until the advent of die G. I 
subsidy colleges and universities were contributing to the stratification 
of American society. For example, the studies of Goetsch (9), the 
American Youth Commission (3), and the New York Regents Inquiiy 
(8) have shown a high correlation between college attendance and 
family income when intelligence is held constant. There is imposing evi¬ 
dence that colleges stiongly favor upper income, white, old family, 
urban youth and have much less than their quota of Negro, rural, and 
low-income (Negio and white) youth. Similar evidence in the case of 
the professional and graduate schools is even more extreme 

If deficiency of opportunity is evidence of need and if need should 
be consulted in determining priorities, then far greater attention than 
formerly and than is now contemplated must be given to the non¬ 
college sector of the young adult population. 

The design of this discussion may be reviewed as follows Older 
youth and young adults are the growing edge of our culture, and they 
are advancing through a period which in their own development (in 
most cases) initiates their adjustment to an occupation and their estab- 
hshment of a home and intensifies their need for the clarification of life 
values. The blind drift of social and economic forces tends more and 
more to obstruct the expression of these basic needs in our society 
Older adults, therefore, must dehberately assist m the induction of 
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young people into full participation in society. This process will re¬ 
quire changes in broad social policy and programs affecting the welfare 
of youth. It Will especially require a redirection and expansion of educa¬ 
tional opportunity for all young people of this age. Particular caie 
must be taken to include in such programs youth from all geographical 
areas and all class levels of society Otherwise the piling up of facilities 
for traditional college elements of the population and the comparative 
neglect of their much more numerous associates wiU lead to the harden¬ 
ing and widening of the class structure of American society (5, 22) 
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STENDLER, writing on the controversy surrounding the ultimate 
acceptance of Freudian theory in this countiy, makes the following 
statement. “From time to time our areas of knowledge are disturbed 
by revolutionary discoveries These discoveries are vigorously cham¬ 
pioned by a small group of interested people. Then the opposition be¬ 
gins to grow and out of this opposition a synthesis is reached in which 
the new system of thought in somewhat modified form is absorbed into 
die culture” (13). 

It would not be difficult to document this course of events in the 


field of personality and interest measurement over the past twenty-five 
years Even a cunory leview of the technical literature reveals the 
trend: There is a greater number of articles dealing with research and 
tests related to the dynamics of human personality, there are new 
journals devoted exclusively to these fields, the research designs are be¬ 
coming more intensive and sophisticated, more books and monographs 
appear on special phases of the total problem But this acceptance came 
only after the voices of the objectors had been heard and heeded by 
those interested in personahty measurement. 

It is not my prunary task to annotate the hundreds of articles extant 
in these areas of measurement. Cychcal reviews of the literature and 
monthly abstract senes are better sources for intensive investigation 

T pimcularly the triennial reviews enntled “Psycholosical 

Tests and ^lei^ses, Review of Educatioml Research, Vo\ XIV, No i Februarv 

fehtd'moS' See also Psychological Abstracts, puK 
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It will be more profitable m the short time available to discuss general 
aieas of progress to date, with some consideration of future prospects 
I should warn you in advance that my colleagues here and elsewhere 
may not share my enthusiasm for this kind of measurement. Korn- 
hauser, after polling eighty-five selected specialists on mental tests, re¬ 
potted in 1945 that only 15 per cent of the group found present-day 
paper-and-pencil personality tests of moderate or high value, whereas 
85 per cent of his respondents found them to range from dubious value 
to a completely unsatisfactory state. The figures changed slightly when 
his respondents were divided into those engaged in clinical case work 
and those not so engaged. The clinicians tended to place more reliance 
on the measures in question (8). I find it hard to reconcile these re¬ 
turns with the evidence of lively and critical concern shown in the 
flowering of research studies in the technical journals, and the increased 
sales figures for personality tests on the commeicial market 

Kornhauser’s respondents found intelligence tests much moie accept¬ 
able. In 1947, speaking of the decades of development in intelligence 
testing, Jenlans was able to say that “intelligence is perhaps the best- 
behaved, the least troublesome, and possibly the least modifiable of all 
our behavioral characteristics,” whereas psychologists have not yet 
tamed “that vague and undefined term ‘personality’ ” (7). Yet if mem¬ 
ory serves me correctly, the controversy over intelligence testing raged 
through the technical and popular magazines of the early twenties with 
considerable zest. Even Walter Lippman entered the lists with a char- 
acteiistically pontifical statement for the opposition. 

It IS interestmg to consider die impelling forces behind our preoc¬ 
cupation with personality and interest factors Man is fascinated and 
tantalized by his own and his fellow man’s peisonality. A count of the 
adjectives descriptive of personahty indicates the range and types of 
behavior to which labels can be apphed. Futheimore, our vocabulary 
is far richer and more colorful in labels for the description of people 
we don’t like than for that of people with whom we get along amica¬ 
bly These facts may merely reflect the interdependence that charac- 
tenzes our society and the friction and outbursts that are inevitable 
when interdependence also means social and physical proximity 

Not only do we have the verbal patterns symptomatic of our con¬ 
cern with personality and interest factors, we reflect it also in our ways 
of acting and inteiacting. Practical illustrations aie not haid to cite. 
Time and again, parents will argue that their children could succeed 
in any task or occupation if they would only “get interested” in it, as 
if interests could be taken on or laid off like a suit of clothing. Per¬ 
sonality factors independent of abihty and skill loom large as reasons 
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for labor turnover and separation or discharge from jobs. Conversely, 
as between two persons of equal competence, one will achieve far 
greater success by vurtue of a particularly effective personality pattern. 
During the war, we studied the factors making for good and poor 
combat relations among Naval aviators, who had to fly m a highly 
interdependent teamwork relation. Acceptable or unacceptable per- 
sonality characteristics loomed surprisingly large as a determmant of 
choice of combat team members. As administrators know by bittei 
expeiience, turbulence in personality relations among their staff mem¬ 
bers accounts for many of them administrative headaches Subgroup 
conflicts exemplified in racial and religious prejudice appear to have 
their origin deep in the personality structure of the group members It 
is estimated that half our hospital beds are devoted to nonorgamc dis¬ 
orders and that moie than half the patients seen in general medical 
practice are suffering from funcuonal disablements in various degrees 
of seventy. Assuming the possibihty of differential diagnosis in these 
cases, wheie will society’s expenditures for therapeutic effort be most 
likely to succeed? 

These are only a few illustrations of the many that come to mind 
Personality and interest tests, broadly conceived, are some of the wea¬ 
pons with which human motivation and the dynamics of personality 
must be attacked and by which, possibly, they can be reduced to the 
level of prediction and control m human behavior. The battle will not 
stop merely because our weapons are less than perfect. 

Over the years two trends in interest and personality measurement 
can be noticed First, personality measurement grew out of the need 
for identifying gross maladjustments and deviations among enlisted 
men in World War I. The goal was to screen out the neurotics and 
psychotics. Bell documents this early development well (i). The re¬ 
sultant test, the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, was a project of a 
special committee appointed by the National Research Council. This 
test set a pattern for the use of such tests- the identification of abnor¬ 
mality maladjustment, or extreme functional disability. Fortunately this 
line of development continued as a hardy perennial for research 
workers, and in World War II, when the same screening problem arose 
again, it could be solved with the accumulated wisdom of the years 
between the two wars. ^ 

teste^re^’^^lb diagnosis of psychopathology with the aid of 

tests are in the following directions- differential diagnosis, increased 

E ^^'J/ncreased knowledge of the p® tterns of symp- 

toms that actually occur in the functional disorders, in contrast to the 
textbook descriptions of the psychoses and neuroses The growing 
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bibliography on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory illus¬ 
trates continued developments in personality testing as related to psy¬ 
chopathology. In conjunction with other developments, this long period 
of research and refinement has had its impact on our relations with 
college smdents. We are now culturally more sensitized to identify 
mental illness as a factor in human adjustment; we are less quick to 
apply inflexible moral or ethical yardsticks to deviant behavior, we are 
more interested in curing than in condemning the deviate in society 

But of equal importance to us has been a subsidiary line of develop¬ 
ment wherein personality tests have been used in the study of the 
dynamics of normal ranges of behavior. Two landmarks should be men¬ 
tioned. Thurstone’s work in applying precise psychophysical methods 
to the measurement of attitudes gave impetus to a trend having great 
significance m evaluation of the subtle outcomes of education and is in 
part foundational to the public opinion polling so widespread today 
(15) The early work on interest differentiation of occupational repre¬ 
sentatives was begun at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in the 
early twenties and was carried on by Cowdery and Strong at Stanford, 
eventuating in the publication of the Strong Vocational Interest Test in 
the late twenties. These were specific examples of interest and personality 
measurement devised for the study of behavior in non-pathological 
forms, from them we can trace an extended bibliography of research 
studies. 

The second broad trend can be seen in the increase in statistical and 
experimental sophistication over the years. A few examples will illustrate 
my point. At first personality tests borrowed their statistrcal assump¬ 
tions from the fields of aptitude and ability testing Thus personality 
tests Were often attacked for their alleged unreliability and dubious 
validity, in the classic sense of these terms But gradually the concept 
of reliability was broken down into three major components' the pre¬ 
cision of the measuring instrument itself, the variability of the behavior 
bemg measured, and the nature of the growth or decline curves of the 
behavior being measured. Generally speaking, today’s good personality 
tests show the same precision of measurement as other forms of tests 
Test-retest changes are now viewed in the perspective of the dynamic 
factors in human adjustment 

In the early literature personality and interest test scores were often 
analyzed with respect to relationships with ability and achievement 
measures. The correlations were uniformly low; on occasion this was 
misread as evidence of lack of validity, whereas it might more properly 
have been interpreted as evidence of the independence of the behavior 
being measured. More recent studies have sought criteria for personality 
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tests in “staying power,” suivival, job satisfaction, and societally es¬ 
tablished group differences With such ciiteria the results are more 
encouraging and personality and interest tests show some possible 
predictive power. 

For many years personality and interest tests were damned out of 
court because they could be falsified or distorted by a clever or im¬ 
properly motivated respondent. Falsification and distortion are possible, 
but now indirect forms of tests, disguised items, unstructured test 
situations precluding a knowledge of the test’s purpose, and direct 
measures of falsification as a personality characteristic in its own right 
are all being used to enhance the meaning of the tests and to minimize 
the falsification 


In earlier days tests with different trait names might be so highly 
correlated as to appear to be essentially measures of the same behavioral 
element Conversely, tests allegedly measuring the same trait did not 
always corielate well enough to enable us to trust then assumed 
identity Today factorial techniques and better methods of item selec¬ 
tion preclude such inconsistencies. 

Admittedly these methodological improvements have been generally 
characteristic of the psychomemc field and are not alone a result of 


any emphasis on personality or interest measurement. My point is only 
that many of the earlier objections to this type of testing have been 
met as our knowledge m psychometrics has developed. 

To turn now from summarizing the past to forecasting the future, 
we may concern ourselves with five relatively independent fields in 
winch personality and interest measurement have a part to play. 

The analysis of occupational problems Selection, induction, tram- 
mg, motivation, and upgrading of workers present vital areas of research 
for the psychologist Generally speaking, ability, aptitude, and achieve¬ 
ment tests yield more useful correlations with criteria of occupational 
success than do personality and interest tests. In recent years a few 
studies have been able to estabhsh significant validity coefficients by 
use of interest and personality measures. Dodge (5) found relatively 
clear-cut personality differences between better and poorer clerical 
workers in foui different companies Bills (2) found clear-cut relations 
between interest test scores and criteria of insurance sales success among 
a group of seven hundred insurance salesmen. ^ 

During the war years the military services were able to add to their 
pred^tive efficiency against the criterion of wartime training programs 
by the inclusion of personality tests A start has been made locally m 
tieiinmg the personality characterisucs of student groups having pri¬ 
mary interest patterns in disparate occupational fields. The significance 
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of these studies is found in the fact that definite and rather character¬ 
istic personality and interest patterns appear to exist in various occupa¬ 
tional gioups 

This field of research should, in years to come, eventuate in more 
definitive knowledge of the part played by personality factors as deter¬ 
minants of occupational choice and adjustment and success. The Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, for example, has embarked on a long-range research 
project to study personality factors as well as ability factors in the 
graduate training and job adjustment of clinical psychologists. The 
project is financed by the Veterans Administration and is a full-scale 
attack on the dynamics of occupational selection and tiaimng. With 
special ref ercnce to job adjustment, we shall undoubtedly witness special 
applications of sociometric techniques to the study of companies oi 
factoiies within a given industry. The work of Shartle and his associ¬ 
ates at Ohio State is illustrative of experimental methods on the dy¬ 
namics of interpersonal relations within particular organizations 

The analysis of societal problems. The personality of individuals 
inescapably reflects the impact of societal change and structure Con¬ 
sider the problem of evaluating social betterment programs. Chapin, 
in a study of the effects of improved housing, compared the attitudes of a 
group of slum families admitted as tenants in a government housing proj¬ 
ect with those of a group of similar families continuously resident in poor 
housing While the improved housing group showed marked changes 
in social participation, neatness, and status feelings, the two groups 
continued to be similar in measured morale and general adjustment (4). 

Sappenfield analyzed the effect of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
allegiance on a number of social attitudes. The additional method that 
enhances the value of his study involved asking each group to estimate 
the attitudes of the other two groups, which estimates could then be 
compared with the actual attitudes. This study is illustrative of tech¬ 
niques of some promise in the socio-psychological investigations of 
group conflict and group stereotypy (10). 

These studies and many more which could be cited come to grips 
with basic problems in human relations. We know too little about the 
real dynamics of subgroup conflict, and about the communication of 
ideas within and between groups, and about the interpersonal relations 
making for group coherence and effectiveness. As personality and in¬ 
terest tests are focused on these topics, we may expect significant exten¬ 
sions of our knowledge of some of society’s major problems 

The evaluation of educational outcomes. It is axiomatic in all college 
publicity materials that the graduate is ready to take his place as a tol¬ 
erant, informed, and unprejudiced member of society. The educational 
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operations allegedly producing this outcome are a little clouded and 
vague, bur the axiom persists. Since college students are so accessible 
for research use, attitude, interest, and personality studies on them loom 
large in the literature. A few general summarizing statements are pos¬ 
sible College freshmen tend to be neutral or conservative on major 
social issues but move in the direction of liberalism as they proceed 
through college; specific course work can be related to change in atti¬ 
tudes, the prior attitudes of the teacher are factors in changing student 
attitudes, special remedial or personal adjustment instruction can also 
result in attitude modification. 

As to the persistence of these favorable outcomes, the results are 
not so clear-cut. Follow-up testing over longer intervals shows a dis¬ 
couraging tendency for the college-educated groups to slide gradually 
back to an approximation of their original opinions, adjustments, and 
attitudes In the crosscurrents of determinants of human behavior, it 
may be too much to expect the college years to determine for all time 
the habits of tolerance, impartiality, and liberalism that we consider 
desirable outcomes. On the other hand, we might profitably devote 
more time to studying the non-intellective outcomes of college educa¬ 
tion with a view to more precise determination of their causal factors 
and therefore to a greater control of those factors 

Clintcal diagnosis and therapy Since personality testing came into 
being as a practical and economical aid in the identification of func¬ 
tional pathology, it is understandable that this orientation has been most 
extensively held over the years. In earlier references one sees many at¬ 
tempts to develop tests of then existing trait names, such as introversion- 
extroversion, neuroticism, social ascendance, or inferiority feelings It 
IS not unfair to say that test makers at this point had too little clinical 
experience, relied too heavily on textbook descriptions of the traits in 
question, and assumed too much about the existence and independence 
of the traits. The analytic and atomistic logic leading to a good aptitude 
or ability test was not applicable in toto to these more dynamic and 
elusive aspects of human behavior. Relatively few of these early tests 
have sumved in the commercial test market, commercial smvival 
being a limited but pragmatic criterion of goodness 
The aridity of these earlier ventures paved the way for more fluid 
experimentation and more willing acceptance of the group of tests 
gen^lly included under the term projective devices The Rorschach 
the Thematic Apperception Test, and the Bender-Gestalt are all examples 
freet and more intensive techmques for the exploration of dynamic 
factors m both pathological and normal states. It is claimed tha^ these 
devices, being less rigidly structured, permit the individual to impose his 
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own unique values and organization of personality on the content of the 
test, rather than responding to a rigid pattern of stimuli judged to be 
symptomatic by the testmalcer on some a priori grounds. While many 
techmcal problems of norms, reliability, communality of interpretation, 
and standardization remain to be solved, there is no doubt that in the 
hands of skiUful clinicians, projective tests provide valuable diagnostic 
insights into pathological and noimal patterns of behavior What pait 
they may ultimately play rests upon the outcomes of experiments such 
as the one previously mentioned at the University of Michigan, in 
which both projective and objective measures of personality are used 
simultaneously in case study and predictive research. 

Assuming foi the moment a clear dichotomy between objective and 
projective personality and interest testing, progress is being made in the 
refinement of the objective measuies themselves. In the total research 
program directed by Hathaway at Minnesota, the Multiphasic Person¬ 
ality Inventory has evolved as a dependable and valued device in the 
area of psychiatric diagnosis. One of its strengths is to be found in 
the careful standardization of its keys, in which both psychiatrists and 
psychologists collaborated m the basic research With the complemen¬ 
tary skills of these two specialties focused on a common problem, the 
superior value of the Multiphasic over eailier psychometric devices 
augurs well for future developments of a similar cooperative nature 

With respect to measurement of interests, we have found that 
attempts at pattern analysis and freer inteipretation of a device as com¬ 
plicated as the Strong Vocational Interest Test yield fruitful hypoth¬ 
eses and insights into the dynamic role played by vocational interests 
as determiners of adjustment and satisfaction. We are now moving in 
the direction of studies of the eftect of known pathological conditions 
on vocational interests, after establishing ceitam hypotheses regarding 
the motivating effect of interests in normal behavror. 

No mention of research on vocatronal interests would be complete 
without special reference to the monumental contribution of the one 
individual to whom those of us at Minnesota owe so much In his recent 
book, E. K Strong, Jr has brought together the major results of almost 
three decades of his own research (14) Without this source material 
our own endeavors would be far less productive 

As we increasingly recognize that the boundary line between pathol¬ 
ogy and minimal adjustment is most thinly drawn, as we learn more 
of the variety of patterns of deviant behavior that can be adequately 
maintained by individuals in our society, we can expect many signifi¬ 
cant developments in personality and interest testing Murray fore- 
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shadowed some of these in an earlier book, Explorations in Personality 
(9), and Fortune Magazine gave a popular review of the wartime 
utilization of personality study in the Office of Strategic Services (6) 
With advances in techniques of diagnosing or assessing personality 
and interest factors, it will inevitably follow that methods of therapy 
or amelioiation or control will be unproved. We are prone to think of 
therapy as it relates to severe maladjustment, but we must not overlook 
the importance of a clear understanding of personality dynamics m the 
selection and training of workers and in their motivation on the job. 
It IS because of these aspects that I have included the concepts of amelio¬ 
ration and control, stressing the management and coordination of the 
behavior of adequately adjusted individuals as well as the therapeutic 
activities which society must perform for the mentally ill 

Theories of human behavior. For want of a better title, this phrase 
introduces the fifth and last field in which personality and interest 
measurement appears to contribute. We have come a long way in psy¬ 
chology from the tabula rasa and the mental chemistry of the earlier 
philosophers, yet when confronted by a behaving organism we are 
still baffled by the diverse and multidimensional possibilities it presents. 
We have learned that man is less a creature of the intellect than we 
might have wished, we have pinned down some of the intellective and 
aptitude components by which his behavior can be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy; but we see only partially the working of the 
dynamic forces by which our predictions are often negated Freudian 
psychoanalysis was itself a theory of human behavior, although as 
Scars has demonstrated in his review, not all its tenets are experimen¬ 
tally demonstrable or verifiable (ii). 

The reduction of human behavior to its component parts, the study 
of their interrelation and modifiabihty, understanding the interplay of 
human beings in groups, and knowledge of the determinants and devel¬ 
opment of the components of behavior are the goals toward which 
psychologists strive That the goals recede with each new discovery 
is merely the lot of any scientist working in the realm of human be¬ 
havior Personality and interest tests evolved, generally speaking, as 
by-products or tools for the solution of immediate and pragmatic 
problems. They have undergone many refinements and some improve- 
ments. We are now putting them to use to explore in greater detail 
what before they merely indexed. A Gallup Poll or a Roper Survey will 
tell what attitudes and opinions are held, but now we want to know 
the origin of these attitudes and opinions It is therefore no accident 
that attitude scales have been frequently used in these theoretical 
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studies, since attitudes may be viewed as outcomes of total personality 
pattermng, mediating between behavior and the basic personality The 
attitude IS not the entity, it is a resultant of other factors. 

One study may be mentioned. Stagner and Katzoff attempted to 
break down the so-called fascist concept as revealed by attitude scales. 
Aggressive nationalism, middle-class consciousness, and protection of 
property rights appear to be the characteristic components (12). At 
first glance the creation of three new labels to account for one earlier 
label may not seem very pioductive But these three components aie 
better guides to action and control than the label fascist by itself. 

A bolder and more dramatic attack on the description of personality 
is seen in the series of articles reporting the theorizing and research 
upon which R B. Cattell is now engaged By comparative analyses of the 
research already in the literature he is attempting to reduce the total 
number of variables necessary for the description of personality to 
essential clusters of behavior falling in distinct sectors of the field of 
personality. He finds that his techmques yield the principal syndromes 
clinically and experientially established in the earlier literature and sees 
in his results emerging trads “for more exact studies than have hitherto 
been possible regarding nature-nurture and developmental problems of 
personality” (3). 

It IS too early to assess the merits of this approach, but Cattell’s 
writings illustrate well my point that we are often embarking on inves¬ 
tigations aimed at the problem of establishing tenable theories of 
behavior at the same time that we continue oui research on specific 
problems of interest and personahty manifestation. 

In concluding this general overview of a tiemendous field, I find 
that I have made few specific references to Minnesota’s participation 
in the events I have described A detailed bibliography of Minnesota 
writings would indicate tliat at least we have not been unaware of the 
problems of personahty and interest measurement m all the five fields 
I have mentioned. A citation of the more lecently published tests 
growing out of Minnesota research is, I think, permissible During the 
past fifteen years the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions, the Minnesota Inventoiies 
of Social Atutudes, the Minnesota Personality Inventory, and the Evans 
T-S-E Introversion-Extroversion Scale attest the local interest in the 
problems we have been discussing. They themselves have built upon 
earlier tests developed here and elsewhere We are proud of the extent 
of our participation in interest and personality measurement, we are 
hopeful regarding the quality of that participation. 
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Significant Tren<is in Aptitude Testing 
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UNDERSTANDING the individual is regarded as one of the first and 
most important steps in our efforts to help him make better educational, 
vocational, personal, and social adjustments Unless we know something 
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about the nature of the individual’s abilities, his motivations, and his 
personality structure, we stand little chance of offering him real help 
in the solution of his problems. 

Among the tools which have been developed to aid the personnel 
worker in his understanding of the individual is the psychological test 
Indeed, some persons would legaid personnel work and testing to be 
almost synonymous Few professional workers in the field would sub¬ 
scribe to such a point of view, but they would agree that tests are 
extremely useful in scientific personnel work and would encourage the 
development of more and especially of better tests. 

The aptitude test is one of the most widely known and used tests 
in the personnel field. In the selection, classification, and placement 
of individuals as well as in counseling, extensive use has been made of 
aptitude tests It is fitting, theiefore, in reviewing the developments 
of the last twenty-five years in personnel work to examine the trends, 
problems, and developments in the measurement of aptitudes. 

In the preparation of a paper of this kind the question of the defini¬ 
tion of an aptitude test is ciucial Examination of the literature reveals 
that there is some disagreement Bingham (3), m his Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing, accepts the definition of aptitude as presented in 
Warren’s Dictionary — “aptitude is a condition or set of characteristics 
regarded as symptomatic of an individual’s ability to acquire with train¬ 
ing some (usually specified) knowledge, skill, or set of responses such 
as the ability to speak a language, to produce music, etc.” He goes on to 
Say that “aptitude tests measure selected samples of a person’s behavior, 
and then, by reference to the facts as to what others, who have been 
tested, have done subsequently, enable one to predict the probable suc¬ 
cess of the particular individual who has been tested ” 

It IS obvious that the concept of aptitude held by Bingham is broad 
and comprehensive. It would include all tests which are used to predict 
the future success of the individual. Tests of intelligence, educational 
achievement, and sensory and motor capacity as well as those of very 
specialized abilities could be included under the general classification 
of aptitude tests. 

A more re.stiicted view is taken by Durost (7) He defines a special 
aptitude as “a bent, or leaning, or skill which is not related to intelli¬ 
gence as such but IS more or less independent.” He states further that 
an aptitude may be ‘latent in the sense that the environment has done 
nothing to encourage its development or it may be well developed in 
the sense that many factors in the environment provided the child with 
opportunities to give expression to his aptitude ” Accepting this defini¬ 
tion, Durost concludes that there are few aptitude tests available to the 
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counselor, the only ones worthy of mention being those in music and 
art, mechanical and clerical aptitude tests are excluded from the list 
because they have not been shown to be independent of intelligence 
tests. Durost believes that we should use the term potential ability bat¬ 
teries instead of aptitude tests, in recognition of the fact that in aptitude 
tests we are measuring congeries of things which are assumed to be or 
have been demonstrated to be important for success m some area of ac¬ 
tivity. Durost, then, would classify as “potential ability batteries” many 
of the tests which Bingham would accept as belonging in the category 
of aptitude tests. 

Despite the contentions of writers taking Durost’s point of view. 
It would appear that the term aptitude test could well be given to any 
test which is used to predict later success. In other words, the classifica¬ 
tion aptitude test would be applied in terms of usage, not content In 
the preparation of this paper, however, it did not seem that personality 
tests, interest tests, achievement tests, and sensory tests should be 
regarded as aptitude tests, even though they might be so included 
according to Bingham’s definition. Neither did it seem feasible to limit 
the list of tests to those which are independent of intelligence tests 
Instead it seemed best to include those tests which measure samplings 
of behavior of the “difficulty overcome” type, known or presumed to be 
related to success in some activity (e g a course of study or occupa¬ 
tion) and not the result of specific training on the one hand or specific 
physiological functions on the other. 

This definition would exclude achievement tests because they meas¬ 
ure to a large extent the products of formal instruction, personality and 
interest tests would be excluded because they do not measure “difficulty 
overcome”; tests of sensory capacity such as visual and auditory 
acuity tests would not be included because they are measures of pre¬ 
dominantly physiological functions; intelligence tests would be included 
according to the definition, and, as will be shown later, there is little 
if any justification for excluding so-called intelligence tests from the 
category of aptitude tests However, in order to hmit somewhat the 
scope of this paper, the trends in intelligence testing will not be treated 
systematically in this discussion 

Illustrative of the types of tests which the writer has included m the 
category of aptitude tests are mechanical aptitude including motor 
ability tests, music and art aptitude, clerical aptitude, academic aptitude, 
the various professional aptitude tests, and the modern differential ap¬ 
titude test batteries. All these tests are characterized, first, by having 
content which has been empirically determined to be related to success 
m a particular occupation or course of study and which is not greatly 
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influenced by specific courses of study, and, second, by having norms 
or descriptions of performance which enable the user to place the par¬ 
ticular person tested somewhere along a scale of ability. Knowing the 
relationship between performance in the test and performance in a 
course of study or occupation, we are able to make predictions 

HISTORY 

The history of aptitude testing is almost coincident with the de¬ 
velopment of the whole field of psychological testing It is always 
hazardous to designate a particular test or testing program as the first, 
but in such a list of “firsts” one would be likely to include the testing 
of Columbia students in the early 1890s by J. McKeen Cattell (14). 
The development, administration, and follow-up of these tests consti¬ 
tutes one of the fiist projects m the prediction of academic success on 
the college level The work of Binet was another attempt to determine 
aptitude for success in schools, in this instance on the elementary level. 
Perhaps one of the fiist attempts at the measurement of aptitude 
for industrial work was the construction of the stieetcar motorman 
test by Munsterberg (20) in an effort to reduce accidents in the street 
railway industry. This test represents an approach to test construction 
which was to be widely used m the subsequent development of the 
aptitude testing field In the building of this test Munsteibeig made an 
analysis of the job of the streetcar motorman in order to see what traits 
and abilities were required - especially those related to the accident 
pioblem. After completing this analysis he cast about for suitable test 
exercises which would measure these essential traits or abilities. Follow¬ 
ing the actual construction of the test came the tryout of the instru¬ 
ment to see whether it was correlated with success on the job as measured 
by accident rate. This general pattern of development has been followed 
in most of the test budding up to the present time 

The development of aptitude testing during World War I greatly 
stimulated interest in this field Radio operator, sonar, gun-pointei 
and aircraft pilot aptitude tests represent some of the more widely 
known instruments which weie developed during this period (4) The 
Army Alpha, too, was in a very real sense used as an aptitude measure 
in the making of many military assignments 

Following the close of World War I and before the opening of 
World War II many of the aptitude tests which have served us so 
well in personnel work were developed. It will be woithwhile to pause 
for a moment to describe briefly these developments by areas and then 
to consider the significant contributions of the period. 

General scholastic aptitude tests The successful experience with the 
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Army Alpha test during the war prompted many colleges in the early 
1920s to adopt the Army Alpha or similar tests in them student per¬ 
sonnel programs, It was soon discovered, however, that improvements 
could be made in so-called general intelligence tests which would make 
them more effective as predictors of success in college. Particularly it 
was found that the careful selection of items of a verbal and quantita¬ 
tive reasoning type resulted in aptitude tests which predicted scholastic 
achievement more efficiently. Illustrations of this type of test are the 
American Council Psychological Examination, Ohio Psychological Ex¬ 
amination, and the Minnesota College Aptitude Test. 

General scholastic aptitude tests have made significant contiibutions 
to scientific personnel work These tests have enabled us to help indi¬ 
viduals determine on a more objective basis their probable success in 
educational work, have given us important clues as to possible causes 
of maladjustment, and have enabled us to adapt instruction better to 
individuals’ abilities In brief, they have been one of the most useful 
aids in giving the personnel worker a better understanding of the indi¬ 
vidual and his capacity for scholastic endeavors. 

Special academic aptitude tests. Although general scholastic aptitude 
tests were found to be successful in the prediction of the general scho¬ 
lastic success of students, it was felt that special tests could be devised 
to predict with greater efficiency the success of students in particular 
areas. Illustrative of this type are the Iowa Placement Examinations, 
consisting of aptitude and achievement tests in English, mathematics, 
foreign language, chemistry, and physics. These tests, designed for 
use with individuals who had had no previous work in the particular 
field being tested, differ from general scholastic aptitude tests chiefly in 
that the content of the more specialized tests closely resembles the 
subject matter of the field in question. For example, in the Iowa Foreign 
Language Aptitude Test, the student is tested primarily on his ability 
to master the elementary principles of a new language, Esperanto 
Because of the close similarity between this learning task and the mas¬ 
tery of a new foreign language, the test is somewhat more effective 
than the general scholastic aptitude test in the prediction of success 
in foreign languages The same principle applies to the other tests m 
the Iowa Placement Examinations and to tests constructed by various 
other authors in the fields of science, foreign language study, mathe¬ 
matics, and other academic areas 

Professorial aptitude tests. One of the major personnel problems of 
a univeisity is the selection of students for the professional and gradu¬ 
ate colleges It was natural that tests of the Army Alpha type should 
first be tried as predictors of success in these colleges. The results of 
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these studies indicated that while there was a positive and significant 
correlation between the test scoies and academic success, the relation¬ 
ship was in general not so close as on the undergraduate level. This 
finding led to the search for tests which would (i) sample better 
the types of abilities lequired for success in these colleges, and (2) 
discriminate more sharply among individuals, all of whom were in 
the upper brackets of general mental ability. 

Two early examples of professional aptitude tests aie the Moss 
Medical Aptitude Test and the Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Test 
The authors of these tests made a job analysis of the abilities required 
for success in medicine and law, devised materials which in their 
judgment would measure these abilities, and then proceeded to try 
them out on entering freshman classes. The results, while not particu¬ 
larly outstanding, were encouiagmg and suggested that aptitude tests 
of this sort could provide useful information m the selection of profes¬ 
sional students. The Moss Medical Aptitude Test, sponsored by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, was given to applicants for 
admission to medical colleges for a period of approximately fifteen 
years, and the results were used by many colleges in the selection of 
students. The Ferson-Stoddaid Law Aptitude Test was never adopted 
for general use by the law colleges but was used by many individual 
colleges and guidance agencies. It has recently been replaced by the 
Iowa Legal Aptitude Test 

Similar tests have been developed for such colleges as engineering, 
dentistry, and nursing. Many institutions have developed their own ap¬ 
titude tests for use in then' professional schools, the University of Min¬ 
nesota being probably the most notable example The success with 
which the Minnesota program has functioned is well described in a 
volume by Douglass (8). 

The development of the Professional Aptitude Test of the Graduate 
Record Examination is an illustration of the new trend in this field 
It IS the thought of the authors that this test will measure the “common 
abilities” required by all the professional colleges, including the gradu¬ 
ate fields, and that, when supplemented with the appropriate advanced 
achievement examination, it will provide a sound basis for the selection 
of professional and graduate students. This test is currently being used 
by the Association of American Medical Colleges and by many gradu¬ 
ate colleges It IS too early to say how effective this type of aptitude 
test will be, but the results will be awaited with interest 

Mecbamcal aptitude tests Since a large percentage of the adult male 
population is employed in the skilled trades, it was natural that there 
should have been an early interest in the development of aptitude tests 
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purporting to measure mechanical aptitude Among the earliest of these 
tests were the performance and papei-and-pencil tests of Stenquist 
(iz) The publication of the Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests (13) 
marked one of the most significant steps in the advancement of knowl¬ 
edge in this field. The publication of the Bennett Mechanical Compre¬ 
hension Test m the early 1940s and the subsequent use of this type of 
test during World War II represent one of the most recent develop¬ 
ments m the measurement of mechanical aptitude. 

As one examines the wide variety of mechamcal aptitude tests which 
have been constructed during the past twenty-five years, one is im¬ 
pressed with the variety of content Some test builders have stressed 
mechamcal knowledge, some space visualization, some practical judg¬ 
ment or understanding of basic physical principles, and others manual 
dexterity In this field as well as others, the test user must be especially 
skeptical of test names. Unless he knows that the abilities measured are 
related to the job in question he may be seriously misled by the test 
scores In the measurement of manual dexterity it is a well-accepted 
fact that tests must usually be tailoi-made for the job m question. Un¬ 
less the test user knows that the test in question measures the pattern 
of abilities required on the job or in a particular course of study it be¬ 
hooves him to proceed with extreme caution 

Clerical aptitude tests. Another field in which there has been con¬ 
siderable interest and in which a good deal of research has been done 
is in the measurement of clerical aptitude. Test catalogues and books 
on tests and measurements usually contain a long list of tests purport¬ 
ing to measure aptitude for clerical work Some of these are, of course, 
strictly proficiency tests in typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. Oth¬ 
ers are measures of basic skills such as spelling, arithmetical computa¬ 
tion, English correctness, or grammar and reading Still another group 
consists of exercises measuring piunanly speed and accuracy in the 
detection of errors of similarities and dissimilarities in pamed items. 
In other words, clerical aptitude tests, like mechanical aptitude tests, 
differ considerably in their content and in the factors they measure 
The early clerical aptitude tests, hke most other aptitude tests, were 
constructed to measure the abilities which a job analysis of the clerical 
field indicated as being essential for success filing, spelling, business 
information, tabulation, arithmetical computation, and English correct¬ 
ness. Some tests also included arithmetical reasoning, vocabulary, and 
reading comprehension. The more recent tendency has been to meas¬ 
ure (i) mental alertness by general mental ability tests of the speed 
(^) basic skills by means of educational achievement tests, and 
(3) speed of perception by special tests. The Minnesota Clerical Test, 
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name and number checking, and the clerical test in the U S. Navy- 
Basic Test Battery are illustrative of the latter type of test. In brief, the 
so-called clerical aptitude tests differ -widely in their content and the 
test user must be aleit to see that the test he selects is suitable for his 
purpose. 

Music and ait aptitude tests. One of the earliest and most -widely 
known of the aptitude tests is the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
This test purports to measure certain abilities, little influenced by 
training, which are judged to be important m the success of a musician. 
Contrary to the understanding which seems to prevail in some quarters, 
the test is not intended to be a comprehensive measuie of musical 
aptitude It does, however, purport to measure tonal memory and dis¬ 
crimination in pitch, timbre, loudness, rhythm, and time To the extent 
to which these test scores are associated with success in music, the test 
can be regarded as a valid measure of musical aptitude Tests of musical 
aptitude subsequently constructed resemble Seashore’s test in many 
ways, but some include additional factors, such as musical knowledge. 

The early art aptitude tests were m reality measures of ait apprecia¬ 
tion—a factor important to the success of an artist, to be sure, but by 
no means inclusive enough to make highly useful predictions possible 
In some of the more recent tests —eg. Varnum (19)—an attempt 
has been made to measure more of the basic factors which appear to 
be associated with success in the field Satisfactory validity data have, 
however, not been provided for these tests. 

There is little doubt that considerable misuse has been made of 
musical and artistic aptitude tests. The names suggest that the test user 
can administer the tests and on the basis of the score predict the prob¬ 
able success of the exammee. But prediction in these fields would be 
extremely hazardous at best, consequently the use of tests measuring 
only a selected few of the abilities required for success often has led 
to unsatisfactory results. It should probably be admitted frankly that 
use of tests in this field by educational and vocational counselors con¬ 
stitutes one of the lesser achievements in our efforts to help the 
individual choose an occupation or course of study 

HISTORICAL PERIODS 

Looking back over the history of aptitude testing it appears that 
three major developmental periods can be identified First, the period 
preceding World War I in which the testing movement was started 
but during which very few special aptitude tests were constructed, the 
primary motive of test constructors appearing to be that of building 
tests which would measure psychological variables, regardless of the tests’ 
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predictive value. Second, the period from World War I until the time 
immediately preceding the beginning of World War II m 1939 Third, 
the period from 1939 until the present time. Since this paper is con¬ 
cerned primarily with developments during the past twenty-five 
years, only significant aspects of the last two periods will be noted. 

From 1919 to 1939. In the years between the two world wars the 
primary concern of test builders appeared to be that of constructing 
tests which would predict success in particular areas of study or voca¬ 
tional activity. Typically this involved a )ob analysis of the curriculum, 
course of study, or occupation, the foimulation of test exercises, stand¬ 
ardization of the test on certam groups, and determination of the 
relationship between the test scoies and success in certain activities 
This is essentially the pattern which was followed in the building of 
tests to measure general scholastic aptitude, special academic aptitude, 
professional, mechanical, art, and music aptitude, and various special 
vocational aptitudes In other words, the approach was empirical and 
not based on any formalized theory of aptitude or mental organization 

The results were about what one would expect A large number of 
tests were made available to the counselor, but often he was quite per¬ 
plexed about their use and inteipretation. Because of inadequate 
standardization of the tests the scores made by counselees often seemed 
entirely out of line with the so-called norms Examination of the 
contents of the tests revealed considerable overlappmg, resulting in 
duplication of the abilities tested. And sometimes the counselor or 
personnel research worker found that a test with a certain name did 
not seem to have much relation to its supposed content or purpose, he 
might even find that it predicted success in a totally unexpected area. 

One could continue m this vein for some tune, pointing out defects 
in the tests of this period; but on the positive side one must admit that 
there was much trying out of new ideas in tests and subjecting them 
to experimental smdy. Many new instruments were developed and 
much valuable information was gamed about the psychological nature 
of the traits being measured. Without this spade work some of the 
more recent advances would not have been possible 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s mcreasmg attention was given to 
experimental and theoretical studies of the nature of mental abilities, 
particularly through techniques of factor analysis. Spearman (15) 
very early had called attention to the possibility of considering intelli¬ 
gence as consisting of one general factor plus many specifics, and 
Thorndike postulated the existence of three kinds of intelligence- 
abstract, mechanical, and social. Others who entered into the research 
and discussion concerning the nature of '*g,’’ group factors, and specific 
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factors were Thurstone (18), Kelley, Holzmger, Thomson, and others 
of the school of factor analysis, both in this country and in England. 
While the early work may have seemed theoretical and impractical, 
it was to have an important effect upon the aptitude testing movement, 
breaking down the concept of general intelligence on the one hand 
and specific aptitudes on the other and also culminating in the con¬ 
struction of modern differential aptitude test batteries. 

The early results of factor analysis studies indicated that there was 
considerable duplication in what was measured by different psychologi¬ 
cal tests and that the number of factors or functional unities which 
accounted for the variation in test scores was actually much smaller 
than the total numbei of tests. One of the outcomes of tins research 
was that in the late 1930s more attention was given to the measure¬ 
ment of basic psychological functions in aptitude tests and aptitude 
test batteries and efforts were made to study the relationship of scores 
in the test battery to performance in a number of different fields The 
leseaich project of the American Council on Education on the Thui- 
stone Primaiy Abilities Tests (i) is illustrative of this trend in research, 
which, as will be seen in the paragiaphs that follow, can be observed 
even more markedly m the aptitude testing during the period of World 
War II 

Recent trends md developments' since During the emergency 
period preceding the entrance of the United States into World War 
II and during the war itself, a numbei of inadequacies in former aptr- 
tude testing procedures became evident and some new ideas concerning 
the construction and use of aptitude tests were formulated It seems 
safe to predict that these developments wiU influence significantly the 
development and use of aptitude tests in the period just ahead. 

The first of these developments is the awareness of inadequacies in 
the norms provided for many aptitude tests and the resulting shift 
to better standardization. Since most of the aptitude tests used in per¬ 
sonnel work were constructed by single individuals or individuals 
working at single institutions it was natural that standardization should 
be limited to rather narrowly defined populations. To illustrate, the 
Iowa Placement Examinations were standardized by giving the tests 
to Iowa students and by soliciting reports from colleges using tlic 
tests Since it involves some work to make out a report, it is not 
surprising to find that only a limited numbei of colleges took the 
trouble to send their results to the test authors. The net result is that 
the norms provided in the Manual of Directions for the Iowa Placement 
Examinations are inadequate for use in many guidance and counseling 
agencies Unless an institution is similar to the institutions which 
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reported test scores to the authors, the norms provided may be inappli¬ 
cable. This same criticism could be applied to a majority of the tests 
used up to the present time in guidance and counseling agencies 

By way of contrast one can pomt to the method of standardization 
used in compiling the norms for the Basic Test Battery of the U.S. 
Navy (5). Since the test was to be used in Naval establishments all 
over the country, it was necessary to use as a basis of comparison the 
performance of a typical cross section of the U.S Navy male popula¬ 
tion This was accomplished by taking the proper proportion of cases 
from each of the Naval Recruit Training Stations located in the various 
parts of the United States. The result was that a base of comparison 
was obtained for this test battery which fitted the needs of the service. 
Tins IS a good deal more than can be said for many aptitude tests used 
in civilian peisonnel work up to the present time 

There are, of course, examples of published tests and test batteries 
which are adequately standardized Some tests used in statewide test¬ 
ing programs have norms that are quite adequate for their particular 
purposes, the norms prepared for different types of colleges by the 
Cooperative Test Service and that agency’s system of scaled scores 
represent significant forward steps. The new Differential Aptitude 
Tests of the Psychological Corporation also appear to be provided 
with more satisfactory norms than have characterized earlier aptitude 
tests 

A second important development of recent years has been the con¬ 
struction of batteries of aptitude tests making possible the preparation 
of aptitude profiles as called for in many Minnesota studies of occu¬ 
pational ability profiles (9). The Differential Aptitude Test Battery of 
the Psychological Corporation, the General Aptitude Test Battery 
of the US Employment Service, the Yale Aptitude Battery (6), and 
the fourth edition of the Navy Basic Test Battery are illustrations 
Since each test included in these batteries has been standardized on the 
same population, the measurement of differential aptitudes becomes 
possible. In the earlier days of aptitude testing we attempted to 
assemble entirely too many tests standardized on entirely different 
populations into differential aptitude test batteries. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the discovery of the individual’s strengths and weaknesses 
became extremely difficult 

In addition to better norms the newer tests contain a minimum of 
duphcate material Correlations between tests are correspondingly 
lower, making differential prediction possible and resulting in more 
information per unit of testing time. In large part this is the result of 
factor analysis studies and the application of theories of mental orgam- 
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zation to the task of building aptitude test batteries. Instead of building 
a new test each time a new practical need arises, test bmldeis have 
given more careful attention to the problem of intercorrelation be¬ 
tween aptitude tests and have determined expeiimentally the degree 
of correlation between the old and the added tests of a battery. 

The evolution of the U S. Navy Basic Test Battery (5) constitutes 
a concrete illustration of this type of development. Based upon studies 
of tests then in use and a knowledge of vaiious civilian research 
studies, the original test battery was constructed with six subtests 
Geneial Classification, Reading, Arithmetic, Mechanical Aptimde, 
Mechanical Knowledge (Mechanical Score), Mechanical Knowledge 
(Electrical Score) After this battery of tests had been used for some 
time, intercorrelation and factor analysis studies revealed a consider¬ 
able degree of overlap among the several tests of a battery. The 
General Classification, Reading, and Arithmetic tests seemed to measure 
a veibal reasoning factor, and the latter three a mechanical factor of 
some kind The inclusion of the clerical aptitude and code learning 
tests in the factor analysis study disclosed that these tests appeared 
to be measuring a separate factoi Further research was done on the 
Arithmetic test in an effoit to reduce the correlation between this test 
and the General Classification and Reading tests. Forms 4 and 5, based 
on all this research, now contain only four tests General Classifica¬ 
tion, Arithmetic, Mechanical, and Clerical This revised battery gives 
a maximum of information per unit of testing time and is adequate 
tor the prediction of success in most Navy training schools — at least 
within the framework of present rather unrefined classification pro¬ 
cedures (16). 

With the availability of such a battery as that recently released by 
the Psychological Coiporation, the need for large numbers of special 
aptitude tests and general intelligence tests in most guidance and 
counseling work has diminished In the Navy’s selection and classifica¬ 
tion progiam the Basic Test Battery on the enlisted level and the 
Officer Classification Battery on the officer level eliminated most of 
the need for special tests, except for rather highly specialized activities 
such as code learning or in instances where very sharp discrimination 
was needed in certain ranges of abihty, for example, in the radio 
speciahst officer training program. The experience of the Army Air 
Forces (17) was quite similar in that one classification battery was 
used to select pilots, bombardiers, and navigators, and later also flight 
engineers and radar observers In individual cases of maladjustment or 
with special groups such as illiterates and those of low mental abihty, 
special tests were, of course, needed But for the large group of so- 
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called normals the differential batteries served our testing needs 
adequately. The same thing would seem to be true in the counseling 
of typical college and secondary school students. Except for such fields 
as art and music and m the measurement of motor abilities, differ ential 
aptitude test batteries should provide the necessary information con¬ 
cerning the individual’s more important potentialities. 

The trend toward tlie use of differential batteries has not resulted 
in a loss of appreciation of the fact that the fundamental purpose of 
an aptitude test is to predict behavior. Test builders and test users 
still ask this question first What is the validity of this test^" If one or 
more tests from a common battery can be used for prediction in a 
given area of behavior, it is economical of time and effort to use the 
test battery. But if the need for specialized tests is clearly indicated, 
theie should be no hesitancy about developmg and using them In 
the Navy, for example, where most classification purposes were served 
by the Basic Test Battery, a code aptitude test and a sonar aptitude 
test weie also used throughout the war to select radiomen and sonar¬ 
men respectively In other words the approach was always realistic; 
when a test battery served the needs of the classification department, 
It was used, when special tests were really needed, they too were used 
This same realistic attitude has characterized civilian personnel practices 
in the past and will, I am sure, continue to be a guiding principle in 
the future 

The results of factor analysis studies, m addition to helping us in 
the building of aptitude test batteries, have also given us a clearer con¬ 
ception of the nature of aptitudes and their growth and development 
from infancy to adulthood. In his exposition of the developmental theory 
of intelligence Garrett (lo) states that “there appears to be a gradual 
breakdown of an amorphous general ability into a group of fairly 
distinct aptitudes.” During the elementary school period there is 
strong evidence for the operation of a general mental ability factor, 
closely allied with the ability to manipulate verbal symbols Among 
college students the so-called primary abilities or functional unities 
show up more clearly The decreasing correlauons among the subtests 
comprising certain batteries may present evidence that considerable 
differentiation of abilities exists in populations composed of individuals 
who are relatively high on the intellectual scale. 

Striking evidence of this fact is provided by the intercorrelations 
of the tests in the U S Navy Basic Test Battery for enlisted personnel 
and the intercorrelations of the subtests of the Officer Classification 
Battery In the Basic Test Battery Form 3 the correlation between the 
General Classification Test (a verbal test) and the Arithmetic Test 
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was .71, whereas on the officer level the correlation between the ver¬ 
bal and mathematical tests (similar to those on the enlisted level but 
more difficult) was 24. These data suggest that on the officer level 
there was a marked differentiation of aptitudes while on the enlisted 
level, consisting of a fairly good cross section of the American adult 
male population, differentiation was less marked Data presented by 
Gairett show a similar phenomenon when intercorrelation studies are 
made at successive educational levels from the elementaiy school 
through college. 

These findings have unportant practical implications concerning the 
use of aptitude tests in personnel woik. They suggest, for example, 
that the use of special aptitude tests (except where they emphasize 
predominantly physiological or motor functions) should be restricted 
pretty largely to the adolescent and adult periods Prior to that time 
It does not appear that enough differentiation has taken place to make 
separate measurement of these abilities possible. While Thurstone has 
found some differentiation of abihties on the elementary school level, 
It has not been demonstrated that these differences are significant for 
guidance or that there is a high correlation between the profiles of 
abilities found in the elementary and later years. 

A third development which has had a profound effect upon our 
use and interpretation of aptitude tests is the present greater emphasis 
upon the study of the criterion. Throughout the past quarter century 
numeious writers have called attention to the inadequacy of school 
marks as criterion measuies and a few persons did something about it 
For example, comprehensive achievement tests were widely used 
in the evaluation of student performance. It has been only during the 
last few years, however, that we have made a more thorough analysis 
of various criterion measures and have laid down some systematic 
piinciplcs for evaluating the adequacies or inadequacies of various 
techniques used to evaluate or measure performance We have also 
shown that very significant changes in the so-called validities of our 
tests accrue from the adoption of different criterion measures. In addi¬ 
tion to raising the question, On what population was the test 
standardized? we are now asking, Exactly what sort of criterion was 
used in determining the validity of this test? It may be safely predicted 
that as new tests are constructed and old ones aie revised, we shall 
see presented in test manuals more and more infoimation about the 
vahdity of the criterion itself as well as the validity of the aptitude test. 

It should perhaps be said that our concept of validity is gradually 
being clarified The early concept seemed to imply that a test had a 
validity and that this consisted of some degree and type of relation- 
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ship between the test scores and an outside criterion of success. We 
now realize that a test may hare many validities, depending on the 
population and criterion of success with which it is used. We also 
recognize that another legitimate interpretation of the validity of a 
test is the extent to which it measures a given psychological factor, 
e g. the verbal factor. Regardless of how well the particular test cor¬ 
relates with various outside criteria, it is helpful to know the factor 
loading of the test. Guilford (n) has predicted that the time is not 
far distant when the factor loadings as well as the reliabilities and names 
of tests will be demanded by all test users. With such information 
given in the test manual the extent of duplication among tests presently 
in use can be more leadily determined 

A fourth development, which is not unique to the aptitude testing 
field but which has had an important effect upon the quality of our 
tests, IS the greater care with which we have gone about the job of test 
building Improved techniques of making item analysis, of experi¬ 
menting with new testing mediums hke motion pictures, of trying 
out tests on larger and more carefully selected populations, and of 
subjecting tests to rigid experimental tryouts have led to the develop¬ 
ment of better tests than those in use a quarter century ago. Part of 
this can be attributed to the fact that we have better statistical equip¬ 
ment than was available twenty-five years ago, but in addition we have 
developed statistical tools and techmques which have facilitated the 
study of aptitudes and increased our knowledge of their fundamental 
nature. Concentrated research efforts in the study of particular prob¬ 
lems m the military services have also contributed to improved test 
building. 

Along with the improvements in the tests themselves have come 
better practices m the use of tests both in counseling and in selection 
and classification. In the early days of aptitude testing it was not un¬ 
common to find that test scores and profiles were made available to 
students with a minimum of interpretation Many counselors learned 
to their sorrow that it is not what the counselor says that counts, it is 
what the student hears or thinks he hears. At present it is quite gen¬ 
erally recognized that aptitude test scores are useful as one technique 
for helping the student gam a better understanding of himself, but 
the scores taken by themselves alone may be of veiy limited value. 
This point has been stressed many tunes in published materials emanat¬ 
ing from the University of Minnesota (21) and, one might add, well 
before the so-called non-directive variety of counseling came into 
prominence. Well-trained and experienced counselors have learned 
that a counselee is helped only as he himself feels the need for more 
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information about his strengths and weaknesses and as he uses this in¬ 
formation in the formulation of his plans foi the future. In other 
words, counseling is not an adjunct to aptitude testmg, rathei, test 
scores are bits of information which make counseling more skillful 
and effective. 

The extensive use of tests in selection and classification during 
World War II has increased our understandmg of how tests should 
be used in the assignment of personnel to specific jobs and activities 
We have learned, for example, that one cannot accept or reject a test 
simply by inspecting its validity coefiicient. The number of available 
applicants and the number of acceptable men in the job are equally 
important factors to consider. Likewise it is important to know the 
relationship of the test in question to tests already m use. With these 
facts at hand a far more intelligent decision can be made as to whether 
or not a test should be used Newer and better methods of establishing 
cutting scores, of determining the best combination of tests to use for 
a particular purpose, of interpreting test scores for use by nonprofes- 
sional personnel, and of machine processing of test scores constitute 
other important advances m the use of aptitude tests in selection and 
classification 

The writer cannot refrain from pointing out, though personality 
measurement is not his subject, that sigmficant increases in the effi¬ 
ciency with which we can predict success are dependent in large part 
upon our ability to construct measures of personality characteristics 
which are associated with performance in training and on the job. It 
was the consensus of nearly all those who worked in the selection 
and classification programs of the mihtary services that we had about 
reached the upper limits of our possible achievements in prediction, 
working exclusively with measures of the intellectual and motor type 
It was also felt that there may be important linkages between intellec¬ 
tual and personality factors, which if properly explored, could lead 
to significant improvements m prediction. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that if valid personality and temperament tests are included 
in our predictive test batteries we shall find ourselves in a better posi¬ 
tion to understand the individual and to help him in the solution of his 
problems. 

The substantial advances of recent years in aptitude testing are in 
large part due to the research-mindedness of psychologists and edu¬ 
cators engaged in personnel work. By keeping our guidance and 
counsehng agencies closely associated with departments of psychology 
and education, we have kept pace with advancing knowledge and 
have never rested content with our present procedures and techniques. 
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This is a wholesome state of affairs which we should zealously seek to 
maintain When personnel workers cease to be research-minded, the 
opportunity for growth and advancement will disappear. In our present 
period of heavy emphasis upon clinical and peisonnel psychology, we 
must not forget that basic advances do not come from pst more and 
more clinical practice and application of known techniques but rather 
from sound, pamstaking research on the fundamental nature of mental 
life, motivation, learning, and peisonality structure. This is not to say 
that the science of psychology cannot profit from the study of piob- 
lems in the applied field It is well known, as a matter of fact, that 
new knowledge regarding behavior has grown directly from practical, 
everyday peisonnel problems. But despite these contributions, most 
of us would agree that the psychological laboiatory as we know it 
in our universities is an indispensable tool for the advancement of our 
knowledge. Through the stimulating interchange of ideas with those 
of our colleagues whose first interest is the experimental laboratory, 
we shall be in a better position to keep our field experimentally 
oriented and research-minded, thus insuring progress in the next 
twenty-five years which will be comparable or superior to that of the 
past twenty-five years 

SUMMARY 

In summary, it would appear that we are entering upon a period in 
W'hich we shall use a more rational instead of a strictly empirical ap¬ 
proach in our construcuon and use of aptitude tests. The test batteries 
which we shall employ in student personnel work will consist of tests 
each of which gives us a somewhat different facet of the individual’s 
abilities. Furthermore, we shall know more about what the scores 
mean because of (i) better standardization, (2) better knowledge 
of criterion measures used in determmmg validities, and (3) indica¬ 
tions of the more basic psychological factors or functional unities 
being measured It should be said again that without our previous ex¬ 
perience with aptitude tests, present developments would never have 
been possible It cannot be emphasized too much that our experimental 
attitude in personnel work and test construction has paid large divi¬ 
dends in the past. We must see to it that this philosophy of research 
and study is maintained 
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IN discussing this topic I shall make no attempt to review m any sys¬ 
tematic manner all aspects of this problem since adequate summaries 
are already available in the literature (28). My purpose will best be 
served by giving you a picture of the work the Minnesota team has been 
carrying on since the early 1920s. In 1922 we published a paper entitled 
“The Vocational Testing Movement” (14) in which the broad outlines 
of a scientific vocational testing and counseling program were sketched. 
Since that time steady progress has been made in implementing that 
program by the development, through research, of improved tech¬ 
niques 

Following the cooperative work which resulted in Minnesota Me¬ 
chanical Ability Tests (16), we undertook to apply these and other 
techniques to the study of hundreds of employed and unemployed 
youth and adults caught in the disastrous depression which began m 
1929 This work was carried on by the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Training, one of the three mam committees of the Min¬ 
nesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute (24). A summary 
of the findings was pubhshed in Men, Women, and Jobs (15). 

* The tide as originally assigned was “Developments in Vocational Guidance 
technique The word counseling has been substituted for the word guidance 
in deference to the points made by Dr W. H Cowley in his paper “ 'Jabberwocky’ 
versus Maturity.” The terms occupaUonal adjustment and maladjustment, however 
have been retained to refer to harmonious or unharmomous relations between the 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, personality characteristics, amtudes, and satisfactions of 
the individual and ]ob requirements and opportunities m the work situation. 
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At this point we may outline the techniques which were created in 
tlie development of a vocational counseling service for unemployed 
youth and adults. These were- (i) case history studies of unem¬ 
ployed individuals, (2) staff conferences pooling the judgments of staflF 
members in order to arrive at a vocational diagnosis, a prognosis, and an 
outline of steps to be taken in occupational rehabilitation of each case, 
(3) the provision of educational and training opportunities to assist the 
individual in preparing himself for appropriate occupational competi¬ 
tion, and (4) utihzation of placement agencies, chiefly the public 
employment seivice, in securing appropriate employment opportunities 
In carrying out this program we utilized the techniques and per¬ 
sonnel of several disciplines such as the vocational psychologist, the 
psychometrist, the industrial social worker, the confidential social 
service exchange, the employment interviewei, the rehabilitation woiker, 
the physician in charge of physical and medical examinations, the psy¬ 
chiatrist, and the industrial training specialist Please bear in mind that 
the approach was comprehensive and was not confined, as many per¬ 
sonnel workers have erroneously assumed, to the administration and 
interpretation of psychological tests alone. 


Since this was one of the first large-scale attempts to utilize a variety 
of psychological tests and measurements in an attempt to analyze the 
vocational abilities and potentialities of out-of-school and out-of-work 
youth and adults, it is natural that the research publications should 
have stressed the role of psychological tests m vocational diagnosis and 
counseling. Out of this research came increased knowledge of the 
vocational significance of standard intelligence tests, clerical aptitude 
tests, mechanical ability tests, tests of manipulative dexterities, voca¬ 
tional interest blanks, and personality inventories Occupational ability 
profiles were developed so that the individual psychograph could be 
interpreted in a limited way in terms of occupational requirements. 

In the period 1939-42 the work begun in 1930 was repeated m what 
we call the St Paul Study of Employment, Unemployment, and Relief 
(3 0 As part of a fivefold approach to this complex problem we under¬ 
took to study a 10 per cent sample of applicants at the St Paul local 
office of U.S E S. and also a restudy of a small sample of persons who 
had been examined in 1932. Some of the highlights of the earlier and 
the later studies will now be presented. 

Figure i presents occupational ability patterns of two groups of 
successful workers studied in 1931, namely department store sales¬ 
persons and high-level general clerical workers (7).* Both groups were 

OcciipmonalAbihty Patterns (6) atilued data based on unem- 
P yed counselees m the New York Adjustment Service Experiment (z) and failed 
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Figure r, Occupational Ability Patterns of Women 
Office Clerks and Retail Saleswomen 


composed of high school graduates but they differed sharply m most 
other respects. The clerical workers test high in academic intelligence, 
m clerical aptitude, and in dexterity. The department store salespersons, 
on the other hand, are just “average folks.” The idea itself was a fore¬ 
runner of the notion of job families as developed by the Occupational 
Research Program of U.S.E S. (25) 

The question arises, To what extent do individual clerical workers 
and individual salespersons exhibit psychographs or profiles that con¬ 
form to the occupational ability patterns shown in Figure i? To 
answer this question profiles for sixty-eight successful salespersons 
and eighty-five clerical workers not included in the preparation of the 
original occupational ability profiles were drawn with all identifying 
information removed These piofiles were then turned over to one of 
our vocational psychologists with instructions to compare each indi¬ 
vidual profile with the two occupational abihty profiles and to decide 
in each case to which occupational group the person belonged. The 
results, as shown m Table I, indicate that such judgments can. be made 
with over 90 per cent accuracy (7). Additional occupational ability 
patterns were also prepared but will not be discussed on this occasion 
(i, 7, II, 15, 26, 27). 

At this point It may be well to present a few illustrative profiles of 

to secure as cley-cut differences as were obtained by E S R.I In the E S RI. studies 
all occupational ability patterns were based on data obtained from the tesuns of 
groups of mecessfully employed adults (7) We infer that the Dodge approach 
was necessanly faulty in the initial selection of cases 
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Table I. Degree of Accuracy in Occupational Classification of Retail 
Saleswomen and Women Office Clerks on the Basis of Test Score Profiles 
Alone in Relation to Occupational Ability Patterns 


Accuiacy of Occupational Classification 
Correct Indeterminate Incorrect Total 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Retail 

Saleswomen 

61 

897 

5 

74 

2 

29 

(58 

100 0 

Women Office Clerks 

8S 

94 4 

J 

33 

1 

2 2 

90 

99 9 

Total . . . 

146 

924 

8 

5 1 

4 

2 j 

158 

100 0 


unemployed persons to indicate the extent to which individual dif¬ 
ferences among the unemployed exist and the relevance of such 
differences to occupational adjustment or maladjustment. 

Figure 2 presents the profile of an unemployed woman who in 1931 
was attempting unsuccessfully to compete at the “white-collai” job 
level This case was presented and discussed at length m the literature 
(13). At that time Dr. M. R. Trabue was able to aid the woman m 
re-orienting herself to a factory type of job in which she latei reported 
that she was successful and that for the first time she was enjoying 
real job satisfaction. You will be interested to learn that a follow-up 
in 1942 revealed that this woman was maintaining herself and her 
family without recourse to relief by woiking steadily in a semiskilled 
type of woik 

Figure 3 presents the profile of an occupationally adjusted salesman 
whose family background might well have projected him into the 
stream of the occupationally maladjusted. He appeared at the St. Paul 
local office of US.ES in 1941 looking for work. He was not the 
“academic type” and disliked academic work. His father, a college pi esi- 
dent, was wise enough to permit him to withdraw from college 
at the freshman level and enter the labor market without the prestige of 
a college degree (5, 12, 13, 19, 22, z8, 31).* His employment history as a 
salesman and the profile of test scoies, especially in the vocational 
interest and personality test areas, are in harmony The employment 

• The “white-collar” job complex and other prestige notions interfere with 
rational vocational choices and thereby confront the vocational counselor with a 
major problem The references cited above in the text open up the problem and 
indicate ways of dealing with it Couises in occupations at the secondary school 
level and at the college level appear to have been largely ineffective, to date, in chang¬ 
ing these irrational but fixed attitudes 
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office was able to place him with httle difficulty although it is probable 
that the war years might have proved exceedingly difficult for him as 
It was for many men m the distributive occupations. 

Figure 4, in contrast, shows the record of a millinery salesman who 
was occupationally maladjusted for a period of some ten years. For¬ 
tunately, expanding employment oppoitunities in defense work in 
1941 permitted him to make a rapid and successful occupational read¬ 
justment in mechanical types of work 

The next figure (Figure 5) indicates the flimsy basis on which a 
person may enter the labor market and unwittingly become occupa¬ 
tionally misclassified This young girl, after graduating from high 
school with unusual abihties for clerical work but untrained for clerical 
work, entered the labor market as a sales clerk, apparently on the basis 
of two weeks’ experience in a department store, one week at Chiistmas 
and one week at Eastei. It is important to note that her excellent 
clerical aptitude was not identified by the girl or by the high school 
authorities, hence she entered the labor market without adequate guid¬ 
ance and training. 

Finally, let us present the case of a ay-year-old feebleminded boy 
who had been trained in a special class in the public schools and had 
had the benefit of the training program at the State School for the 
Feebleminded at Faribault His profile is shown in Figure 6 .* He and 
his family were relief clients. He had worked on only two jobs during 
the preceding nine yeais He quit his fiist job after three days be¬ 
cause the vegetable truck was too bumpy, and he quit his second job 
after one week because the cattle he drove onto the weighing scale in 
South St. Paul had a tendency to switch their tails in his face. We re¬ 
quested our vocational counselort to attempt occupational counseling It 
IS not surprising that our counselor was in despair She protested at first 
that this boy was hopeless but undertook the task like a good soldier. 
She discovered that he was not satisfied with his status as a relief 
client and that he wanted an opportunity to earn enough to buy candy 
and some other good things of life "To make a long story short, she 
persuaded him to try the stockyards job again and persuaded the em¬ 
ployment authorities to give him a httle on-the-job training - enough 
to teach him to stay out of reach of the tail-switching cattle. Six 
months later, in answering our follow-up questionnaire, he indicated 

T ^ ratings on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 

it IS doubtful that he sufEciently understood the items to permit a valid checking 
of his likes and dislikes The ratings may serve as a subtle warning to those who 
hold every psychometric result to be sacrosanct 

+ Vivian J Humphrey, now Senior Counselor, Student Counseling Bureau, Uni¬ 
versity of Mmnesota. 



Figure 3. Summary Record and pROFitE of an Occupationally 
Well-Adjusted Sales Manager 
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Figure 4 Summary Record and Profile op an Occupationally 
Maladjusted Millinery Salesman 
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Figure 5. Summary Record and Profile of So-Calted Sales Girl. Typifying 
THE Beginnings of Occupational Misclassification in the Labor Market 
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satisfaction with his continuous employment record. In answer to the 
question regarding earnings, he stated that he earns ten dollars plus six 
dollars” per week. Apparently he was paid in cash with a ten-doUar 
bill and six one-dollar bills, but he was unable to add them The moral, 
as we see it, is that vocational counseling may be effective even at this 
low-aptitude level and that traimng, however short, is an essential step 
in successful occupational adjustment. 

From the foregoing we would emphasize the importance of voca¬ 
tional diagnosis and counseling on an individual basis as a means of 
aiding persons to make appropriate vocational choices and to plan ap¬ 
propriate training programs if we are to prevent occupational mis- 
classification in the labor market It seems true that the lack of adequate 
vocational counseling and the lack of appropriate vocational training 
programs m the schools, coupled with self-diagnosis and the brief inter¬ 
view methods characterizing employment office procedures, are re¬ 
sponsible for a needless amount of occupational maladjustment. 

To emphasize this point see Tables II and III These tables compare, 
for men and women separately, the amount of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment found between the occupational classifications assigned by the 
busy public employment service interviewers and those assigned by 
our staff conference method following careful detailed study of the 
occupational assets and liabilities of the individual (31). One of the 
outstanding findings is the amount of misclassification that appears in 
the case of those men who are tagged as “unskilled laboiers.” Of sixty 
men so classified by occupational history and brief interview, all but 
eight were found to have potentialities warranting reclassification at 
higher occupational levels. There is agreement in only 43 per cent 
of the cases. But in 39 per cent of the cases the men are underclassified 
by the employment service and in 18 per cent of the cases they are 
overclassified. In the case of the women, similar misclassifications were 
found. There was agreement in 42 per cent of the cases, underclassi- 
fication in 34 per cent, and overclassification in 24 per cent The 
industrial and social significance of this waste of manpower resources 
is obvious 

Of course, the skeptic might well argue that disagreements m occu¬ 
pational classification do not prove that U S.E.S. procedures are wrong 
or that classifications made on the basis of work histories and voca¬ 
tional testing are correct. 

To throw light on the adequacy and accuracy of occupational classi¬ 
fications by means of detailed case histories and elaborate testmg pro¬ 
cedures, we may refer to the ten-year follow-up study which was 
made in 1939-42 by our St Paul Study (31). We located and restudied 



Table II Employment Service Primary Job Classifications of Unemployed 
Registrants Compared with Research Institute Primary Job 
Classifications of the Same Individuals (1940-41) 

Male N = 233 
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Table III Employment Service Primary Job Classifications of 
Unemployed Registrants Compared with Research Institute 
Primary Job Classifications of the Same Individuals (1940-41) 
Female N = 147 
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Table IV. Relation between Future Occupational Group as Predicted in 1932 
AND Actual Occupational Group in 1942 
N = 144 
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144 adults who had been diagnosed and counseled originally in 1932 
One phase of this follow-up study throws considerable light on the 
question presently before us (10). The detailed case histones as obtained 
in 1932 were studied by a vocational psychologist * In each case a pre¬ 
diction was made as to the probable type and level of occupational 
competition to be expected in 1942 These predictions were then com¬ 
pared with the new detailed case history occupational classifications as 
established in 1942. The results are shown in Table IV. There is perfect 
agreement m 77 per cent of the cases, underprediction m 13 per cent 
and ovei prediction in 10 per cent. Analysis of the case records in the 
23 per cent of disagreements indicate a variety of factors at work, the 
most important of which seemed to be unusually good or poor motiva¬ 
tion or personality and temperament difEculties. 

One other technique which was used experimentally in our 1939-42 

• A preliminary study and rating of twenty case histones obtained in 1932, made 
independently by Dr. Gordon V Anderson, Miss Mary Farabaugh, and the present 
wnter, mdicated such a high degree of agreement that Miss Farabaugh, formerly on 
the Staff of the St Paul Study, proceeded alone to study and rate the remaining 
124 cases. 





Universi'ty of Minnesota 
Bt^oToent Stabilisation {tesearoh Institute 
Minneapolis 


Ho, 16 NoveBber 13, 191(1 

Ur. John Doe 

985 SnelUng Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dear Ur. Doe; 

The following is a report of the results of the interviews and tests which 
you took at the Buployaent Research Center. We hope that this Information 
will be helpful to you in seeking work or in preparing yourself for future 
employment by pointing out a number of job possibilities for which you seem 
to be fitted. 

In view of your rather extensive and successful experience as a truck driver, 
your best immediate job opportunity would appear to be in thia type of work. 
This is especially true at the present time since there seems to bo an in¬ 
creasing demand for experienced drivers. 

Tour scores on the tests show that you have superior aptitudes for mechanical 
types of work. Since your general ability is slso high, you oould do skilled 
meohanical woik provided you are able to obtain tbe training. You also appear 
to have interests which are similar to those of successful workers in skilled 
mechanical fields, which suggests that you should be well satisfied with work 
in this area. Tour possibilities for advancement in the mechanical trades 
would appear to be good if you can obtain training because you also have 
clerical ability which is above the average and which is especially useful 
in work of a more or leaa supervisory nature. 

Since you have abilities that indicate that you would benefit from special 
training in a skilled trade, we rocomnend that you get in touch with Mr, Max 
Davidson, who is on the second floor of the St. Paul local office of the Di¬ 
vision of Qnployaont and Security, 55 East Fifth Street, in St, Paul, Mr. 
Davidson is in charge of the skilled training program for the Enployment 
Service and should be able to give you suggestions as to possibilities for 
training in the St, Paul area. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you in giving additional Interpre- 
tatlona of the interviews and tests, we BhEll be very higipy to hear from you. 

Very truly yours. 


C, Harold Stone 
Member of Research Staff 


CRStFUR 


Figure 7 Sample of Summary Counseling Letter 
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Study should be mentioned, at least briefly. This techmque was the 
use of summary letters to those who had participated in our elaborate 
progiam of interviewing and testing Consultations with persons who 
have had the benefit of testing and counseling programs revealed m 
many cases that the full benefits were lost because the chents could 
not remember much of the content of the counseling interviews. The 
vocational counseling situation is a learning situation par excellence 
in which the counselee attempts to learn much about himself and 
about the world of work. Unfortunately the psychological laws of 
disuse and memory distortion operate with the result that a few weeks 
or months later the counselee is in a confused state of mind. To counteract 
this tendency, we developed the use of summary letters to supplement 
the personal counseling methods A sample letter is shown in Figure 
7 (31). As well as we could determine from a follow-up after six 
months, summary letteis were welcomed by our chents and the best 
combination would appear to be vocational counseling interviews 
coupled with a summary letter following a final interview. 

SUMMARY 

From these vocational studies of the employed and the unemployed 
we may list the following as worthy of incorporation in student per¬ 
sonnel procedures 

1 Detailed educational and occupational history forms designed to 
facilitate diagnostic interviews (4, 15, 17, 18, 21, 28, 30, 31) 

2 Clearance with confidential social service exchanges and foimer 
employers and with school authorities and records to provide a broader 
base for diagnosis than is afforded by interviews alone (15, 18, 28, 30, 
30 - 

3 Utilization of social service workers to provide background data 
regarding the home and family conditions as they affect the student’s 
aims and ambitions (13, 31) 

4. Utilization of wide-range testing — including, in addition to tests 
of scholastic aptitude and achievement, tests of special abilities and apti¬ 
tudes, vocational interests, peisonality characteristics, and attitudes (29) 

5. Development and use of occupational norms, especially at Ae 
professional, semiprofessional, and technical levels of work (3, 18) 
Norms for the new U.S E S. counseling battery will be especially 
valuable (8). 

6. Development and use of the occupational ability pattern ap¬ 
proach (7, 26) Curricular patterns of ability for students in 
professional schools would be worthwhile (20) 

7. Utilization of the staff conference idea would serve as an excel¬ 
lent in-service training program for the personnel staff The judgment 
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of a group IS likely to be more valid than the judgment of a single 
counselor. It may serve as a device to prevent the development of a 
“Jehovah complex” on the part of a counselor who might otherwise 
soon come to regard his judgments as infallible. 

8. Use of summarizing counselmg letters would enhance the effec¬ 
tiveness of counseling interviews as a “specific learning situation.” Such 
letters would tend to counteract forgetting and memory distortions 

(31) 
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Contribution from the Field of 
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IN THIS paper an attempt will be made to summarize some of the 
tbngs we have learned about occupational adjustment which may be 
of interest to advisers, counselors, and others who deal with students 
concerning matters which directly or indirectly affect their occupa- 
Oonal choices and their preparation for useful careers. In such an un¬ 
dertaking the great complexity of our occupational structure does not 
permit one to deal m specifics but restricts him to a more general re- 

View. c* 
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During the past twenty-five years much research has been done in 
this field In has produced useful results, but it has also shown oui 
limitations in techniques. We have made thousands of studies m indus¬ 
try and business. For example, Professor Paterson has told us of the 
Minn esota Employment Stabihzation Research Institute, which not 
only made an important contribution in itself but also set a pattern for 
studies of occupations that served as the foundation for nationwide 
occupational research, both civihan and mihtary (8). 

Today much information about occupations is available. We have 
specifications, monographs, briefs, abstracts, definitions, classifications, 
books, and outlook information (ii). The biggest seller among United 
States government publications is a dictionary of occupations (14). But 
how much information and data about occupations is accurate, com¬ 
plete, up-to-date, and in a usable format? And how much do student 
personnel workers know about what has been discovered about occu¬ 
pations? Many cannot name more than 1/2 of i per cent of our oc¬ 
cupations. Facts about our world of work are either not available to 
such persons or the publications merely provide bookcase decorations 
which may be dusted once or twice a year. To be sure, the counselor 
has some notion of the world of work He may have knowledge of a 
dozen or so occupations which serves him 111 most counseling situations 
If you go to counselor A, you hear about government service, if you 
are interviewed by counselor B, you are informed about jobs in guid¬ 
ance. In fact, the first occupational choice a college student may make 
IS his selection, perhaps by chance, of the counselor on whose occupa¬ 
tional merry-go-round he will ride. 

In traming personnel workers we insist that before they apply tests 
they must have background in test theory, in statistics, in individual 
differences, and in test construction and development (i, 16). But, in 
contrast, when it comes to the great complexity of the world of work, 
there is often no required training at all or occasionally there is a super¬ 
ficial leview of some of the literature. 

CBITEKIA OF OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Now let us look at a more basic question. Wliat is occupational ad¬ 
justment? How do we estimate or measure it? What are our criteria? 
If I as a worker am satisfied with my career, does tliat constitute satis¬ 
factory occupational adjustment? Suppose my supervisor reports that I 
am a success, but I feel that I am not. Whose criterion is better? Sup¬ 
pose my morale is low, but I am an efficient worker; or on the other 
hand, I am happy in my job but my productivity is low Which situa¬ 
tion reflects better occupational adjustment? 
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Over how many years must I stay m a given occupation or field of 
work to be considered successful m it — one year, five years, ten years^ 
Maybe if I stay in it ten years, it is a sign of maladjustment. Yesterday 
I was well satisfied with my job, but today I hear of a fine promotion 
received by a friend and believe myself a failure. Should we judge 
occupational adjustment m those terms? 

Suppose I enter an occupation, I like it and think I am efficient in 
It and my superior agrees with me; but a counselor has shown me test 
results and other data which indicate that I would be more efficient and 
happier in another kind of work Have I made a satisfactory occupa¬ 
tional adjustment? 

Occupational adjustment is, we see, not easy to define We can look 
at It from various points of view, however, and we can talk about 
certain of its characteristics For the present, it seems that a well-trained 
counselor or adviser is one who can look at occupational adjustment 
from a number of angles and who can deal with each aspect of it as the 
counseling situation demands Fie should also be able to look at the cri¬ 
teria of occupational adjustment in teiTus of total human adjustments 

While this papei is not primarily concerned with tests and counsel¬ 
ing procedures, it should be mentioned that tests which are supposed 
to be valid in occupational terms can be easily misinterpreted if the 
personnel worker does not take full cognizance of the kind of voca¬ 
tional adjustment criterion against which the tests were validated One 
test has as its criterion on-the-job ratings by supervisors, another, a 
specified length of time in an occupation, another, the vocational 
course of study pursued, still another, production records over a six- 
months period To intimate that a counselee may be generally success¬ 
ful or unsuccessful in an occupation because of test scores developed 
upon a single vocational criterion is indeed hazardous The safest thing 
IS to apply tests which are standardized against more than one criterion 
of occupational adjustment, or to apply several sets of tests each of 
which IS standardized against a different criterion It is fortunate that 
researches in the testing field have chosen a variety of criteria of occu¬ 
pational adjustment. In this case differences in the points of view of 
various investigators have helped the counselor in his work with in¬ 
dividual clients. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 

When one observes the results of systematic investigations of the 
world of work, he is first struck by the simplicity of a large proportion 
of occupations (n) The majority of occupations can be learned m a 
few days or weeks and the minimum educational level required for 
satisfactory performance is low. One is impressed with the number of 
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occupations that require adjustment to machines and tools and the 
number requiring strengths and dexterities for adjustment. Students 
sometimes become alarmed when they see the picture. Why go to col¬ 
lege, they ask, if jobs are so simple^ With the possibility of a thirty- 
hour week, a month’s vacation, holidays, being out on strike a month, 
sick another two weeks — how much time will the majority of workers 
spend in these jobs that can be learned in a few weeks^ 

Occupational research findings of this type are a great comfort to 
those who favor general education. But let me add that the problem 
of occupational choice and occupational adjustment is a real one m 
these less complex areas. There are real differences among the fields of 
work, and counseling is needed as much for these jobs as for occupa¬ 
tions requiring college traimng. 

Technological change resulting from the application of research has 
produced new occupations and has enlarged old families of occupa¬ 
tions which require a high degree of educational achievement. More¬ 
over, as the proportion of coUege-tramed men and women has inci eased, 
the entrance of these persons into the labor force has effected occupa¬ 
tional change and up-grading by injecting new technology and skills 
into our society. Certain of our occupations have undergone change 
because the workers in them have added new, useful, and often com¬ 
plicated knowledges and skills. The professional worker has an oppor¬ 
tunity not afforded to the worker whose job is fixed by machine 
design, work process, and assembly line methods. 

It is interestmg to observe how a trained worker can assume the 
duties of a position previously held by a person of limited background. 
The new worker makes over the position by applying advanced knowl¬ 
edge and techniques and thus sets new standards for occupational 
performance which others will eventually follow. These spearheads of 
professional development illustrate the dangers in studying occupational 
adjustment by follow-up methods and by job analysis. When one re¬ 
ports his findings, he may report the status of an occupation that 
reflects largely the limitations of the personnel in it and he may fail to 
detect the spearheads of development which outline the occupation 
and Its requirements three, five, or ten years hence. 

It thus appears that as research and technological and social develop¬ 
ments are mcorporated into college programs, even though occupations 
do not now require these knowledges and skills to any appreciable de¬ 
gree, the occupations will change as newly trained persons enter them 

The college counselor should be warned that, in regard to the 
knowledges and technical skills necessary for occupational adjustment 
he should interpret with care what employers say they want now He 
must be on the alert for developments which are likely to shape the 
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occupation in coming yeais. The experiences of the last twenty-five 
years have illustrated this point over and over again. On the one hand, 
one sees the uemendous developments that have occuired, on the other 
hand, one sees countless individuals whose limited aptitudes and edu¬ 
cational background are holding back progress and who themselves are, 
knowingly or unknowingly, not meeting the performance standards 
their profession now requires 

HUMAN RELATIONS ASPECT 

The second chaiacteristic one finds when he examines the world of 
work IS the importance of human relations m occupational adjustment 
(4, s, 9) Neaily every worker’s envuonment is a social environment 
and appeals to be becoming an increasingly more complex one. Even 
in so-called “individual research” the importance of teamwork with 
other investigators and the pooling of metliods and results has become 
apparent. Universities are urging mterdisciplinary research and cooper- 
auon among faculties There are, of course, differences among occu¬ 
pations in the degree to which adjustment depends upon social factors, 
but the counselor should consider and consider seriously the human 
relations factors in every occupational choice Research in this field is 
only begmning to develop, but there will be increasing emphasis on it 
in the years to come 

The social factors in occupational adjustment aie particularly im¬ 
portant for college-trained men and women. Many of them enter posi¬ 
tions requirmg an individual to supervise, negotiate, coordinate, 
administer, teach, or deal with clients or customers In studies of ad- 
mimstrative positions we find that as executives are given more respon¬ 
sibility, the time they devote to dealing with people mcieases. We also 
find great variations in organization structures, in methods of supei vi¬ 
sion and administration, and in methods of dealing with supeiiors, 
clients, customers, and stockholders One reason for this variation is 
that apparently as persons reach leadership status in an organization 
structure, they have greater freedom to determine their own duties 
Another reason is, of course, that work performance of the human 
relations type is dynamic and ever-changing 

GROUP RESPONSIBILITY 

Successful occupational adjustment involves not only the perform¬ 
ance of duties called for in a job description or an organization chart 
but also a responsibility to the entire working group. This is not extra 
work or overtime work but an intrinsic part of the job. One woiker 
who fails to see the importance of group action may hold back the 
entire sequence of an important industrial or service operation or 
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hamper the piopei functioning of an entire ofEce or laboratory In a 
democratic society one owes it to his fellow workers to play on the 
team and to make suggestions for improved team operations. These 
intricate social interactions have not been studied extensively. We do 
not know very much about them, but the vocational counselor should 
be ready to point out their importance and to know the families of 
occupations in which such group action and individual contribution to 
group activity are particularly important 

SUPERVISION 

An important and widespread factor in occupational adjustment is 
that of working under supervision, whether that supervision be general 
or specific in a shop, office, or educational institution Free speech and 
freedom from oppression have deep roots in this country of ours, and 
to “tell off” the boss is a frequently exercised “right” in our occupa¬ 
tional structure Sometimes we get fired for such behavior and some¬ 
times we do not While harmonious working relationships would seem 
to be one of the characteristics of satisfactory occupational adjustment, 
the American worker is certainly entitled to disagree with his superior 
and to express his disagreements. He is falling down on his job if he 
fails to point out inadequacies and he owes it to his co-workers and to 
the society of which he is a part to do so. No doubt there are persons 
who overdo these prerogatives, but there are more of the other type, 
those who simply do what they are told to do and never contribute 
anything beyond the minimum requirement. While some executives 
and supervisors may want workers who do what they are told and 
nothing more, the counselor must remember that his job is a part of a 
vast democratic process and his responsibility is to society, not to em¬ 
ployers alone. 

A LONG-TERM VIEW 

Occupational adjustment varies from hour to hour. Both the worker 
and the job situation change. There are not only day-to-day variations 
within the shop or office but also changes as a worker moves from job 
to job within the same occupation. It is therefore necessary for the 
counselor to view occupational adjustment m terms of potential ca¬ 
reers rather than in teims of the probable first or second job the 
counselee may hold. The counselor should have in mind that one’s first 
job may be a conditioning factor that will help determine a change in 
occupational choice or variations m occupational adjustment for years 
to come. Being relatively successful in one’s first attempt at work, 
other things being equal, seems to be a desirable thing. On the other 
hand, case histories have shown that maladjustment in one’s early occu- 
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pauonal life may actually be an advantage; it may stimulate the worker 
to move into an occupation which is more in harmony with his inter¬ 
ests, educational achievements, and experiences. Because of the tem¬ 
poral factor in occupational adjustment and because one cannot 
accurately predict the occupational road a chent will follow, it is ne¬ 
cessary for the counselor to think in terms of general occupational fields. 
Appraisal of the individual in terms of areas of general competence is 
likewise important 

One might say that all counsehng is short-ranged, that no counselor 
can forecast what may happen beyond a few weeks or months This is 
partially true, and it emphasizes the necessity of counselors’ actually 
considering short-range problems such as advice in choosing next 
semester’s courses and concerning entiance into the labor force Back 
of It all, however, should be the counselor’s general concepts of the 
world of work, his over-all appraisal of the chent’s areas of compe¬ 
tence, and his concepts of the factors in the adjustment process It is 
encouraging to see researches in recent years using factorial analysis 
on both human qualities and occupational characteristics. Someday 
factorial studies of the complex interrelationships between workers 
and jobs that make up occupational adjustment will bring useful 
knowledge to the personnel worker. 

FRAMEWORK FOR OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Occupational adjustment must be considered within the over-all 
framework of our political, economic, and social life. Our democratic 
society has certain characteristics which have a direct bearing on what 
we mean by occupational adjustment. 

I The range of occupational choices is extensive. There are more 
than thirty thousand occupations in the United States (ii). This places 
considerably more responsibility on the counselor and on the counselee 
than would be the case if our choices were restricted by lack of indus- 
try, by government controls, or by class distmctions and requirements. 

2. The integrity of the individual is emphasized as an important 
aspect in adjustment. We “tell off” the boss; we quit, we are discharged; 
or we get another job if we do not like the present one. We transfer 
from job to job and from occupation to occupation. This makes our 
understanding of occupational adjustment more difficult, but it is an 
advantage to the employee that is worth much. 

3 Our economic society is characterized by change At one time 
we have prosperity, and then getting and holding a j ob is comparatively 
easy. At another time we have a decline, recession, or depression, and 
then job security is at a premium. Our criteria of adjustment certainly 
must be affected by these varied economic factors 
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4. We have political and social change — induced or modified by 
the Wagner Act, the Taft-Hartley Law, the Social Security Act, price 
control, or no price control. AU such factors affect occupational ad¬ 
justment 

5 We have rapid technological development involving new proc¬ 
esses, new products, new industries, and new occupations Probably at 
least SIX thousand occupations change significantly each year 

6 We are not all agreed as to the exact framework of occupa¬ 
tional adjustment, or as to the precise emphasis which should be placed 
on each aspect of it Political parties, economic and occupational 
groups, and other organizations and individuals may differ widely and 
intensely in evaluation of the many phases of occupational adjustment. 

FUTURE TRENDS 

An overview indicates that occupational adjustment is a complicated, 
dynamic piocess of interaction. It is related to the aptitudes, interests, 
abilities, skills, health, education, economic and social backgrounds, and 
other factors of the individual It is related to duties, pay, security, 
supervision, hiring requirements, social environment, supply of workers, 
community pattern, demand for workers, working conditions, promo¬ 
tional possibilities, and a host of other factors in the job and its environ¬ 
ment. Moreover, occupational adjustment varies with the immediate 
job situation and with the social, economic, and political patterns of 
the time. 

Studies relative to occupational adjustment have been largely studies 
of the more specific factors rather than those of a general character. 
We have studied aptitudes, interests, skills, learnmg processes, and 
emotional behavior. We have analyzed thousands of jobs; we have de¬ 
scribed, classified, and defined them. We have followed up thousands 
of former smdents to discover what they do and how much they get 
paid. We have attempted to measure attitudes and the reasons why peo¬ 
ple leave jobs or select certain occupations. Let us not underestimate 
the value of such studies even though we realize how much there is 
yet to be done. The last twenty-five years have yielded many tech¬ 
niques for appraising individual differences in terms of various indi¬ 
vidual criteria of occupational adjustment. 

And, more important, our research has also provided a foundation 
for futuie studies of occupational adjustment. Coming studies will 
show a greater and greater proportion of investigations dealing with 
the individual as a whole and with his role in the occupational setting. 
Our occupational analysis and research techniques wUl be improved 
and integrated into research patterns with clinical psychology, social 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. We shall have greater em- 
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phasis upon gioup behavior in the work situation and an increase in 
consideration of the political, economic, and social environments which 
are so important in our mterpretaaon of the meanings of occupational 
adjustment. Future research must involve many disciplines with in¬ 
creasingly close cooperation among investigators. Education, psy¬ 
chology, physiology, sociology, anthropology, economics, pohtical 
science, and engineering will all make important contributions Our re¬ 
search will not only be broad in character but it wiU have depth, since 
adjustment in an occupation has deep roots in human personality and 
in our social structure. 

The application of future research findings will be a challenge to 
personnel workers. I doubt that the individual personnel worker, who 
may now see himself becoming a highly trained professional person, 
can keep up the pace as an isolated worker He may yield his function 
to small groups of experts each of whom is highly trained in a specific 
field but all of whom work as a coordinated team. 
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I HAVE set as my task in this paper an analysis of the origin of inter¬ 
viewing techniques and of efforts to validate them. In so far as om 
purpose heie is to commemorate the lusty growth and full vigor of 
student personnel programs in universities, counseling as it is carried 
on in such institutions is a central theme. Howevei, discussions of 
counsehng can no longer neglect the fact that counseling concepts and 
principles are becoming more generalized and therefore applicable to 
counsehng practice under other auspices, e g community mental 
hygiene clinics, clinics for employees in business and industry, as well 
as such government administered entei prises as the advisement pro¬ 
grams of the Veterans Administration and the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service. With this perspective I think we should define counsel¬ 
ing as an interview relationship between two people in which one 
person accepts the responsibility for defining the nature of that rela¬ 
tionship and Its process with the expectation that the other person will 
be happier in the long run. 

PEKSPECTIVES 

As I look back in an attempt to gain some perspective on the past 
quarter century of interviewing practices, one pattern that emerges 
IS a trend in the modes of establishment of new methods One mode of 
development we might call the artistic and intuitive. This mode is to 
be expected in the earlier or primitive stages of a science or a practice 

As counselors, following Fiank Parsons’ lead, began to assume the 
responsibility for sitting down with adolescents for the express purpose 
of aiding them to clarify their aspirations, they developed a social 
consciousness of that responsibility and the need to fulfill it in the best 
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possible way. These men and women theiefore brought to their coun¬ 
seling relationships not only an interest in the developing person sitting 
before them but also an attentiveness to themselves operating in this 
situation. This self-obseivation naturally resulted in the growth of con¬ 
victions as to what methods of interviewing are most effective. Thus 
we have Paterson, Williamson, and Darley at Minnesota, Jones at 
Pennsylvania, Strang at Columbia, and many others usmg their experi¬ 
ence to formulate conceptions of the most effective interview tech¬ 
niques. 

While these convictions were based on self-observation, they could 
not be accepted as more than hypotheses unless they weie validated 
empirically. The recognition of this led to the second mode of develop¬ 
ment m counseling techniques. Under the stimulation of Paterson and 
the Minnesota emphasis on empiricism, Williamson probably made the 
greatest contributions in this area with his doctoral studies for the evalu¬ 
ation of faculty counseling and later with a senes of studies of pi ocedures 
developed in the Student Counseling Bureau at the University of Min¬ 
nesota These studies not only provided an objective verification of the 
values of counseling but also were useful in orienting counselors to¬ 
ward the use of research methods in this area. In addition, many of 
Williamson’s analytic studies provided a more factual background for 
the further development of hypotheses about interview techniques 

The third mode of development came from the attempt to formulate 
systematic conceptions of the counseling piocess, coupled with the 
development of methods for the more comprehensive depiction of 
the process and for the evaluation of its results. The most notable con¬ 
tributors in this stage of development were Rogers and his followers 

I am also struck by another pattern of development in my attempt 
to gain a perspective on this period the principle, continually being 
rediscovered, that the ideas of men are intimately related to the settings 
in which they operate. Paterson, W’llliamson, and Darley were partici¬ 
pating in Aliniiesota s contributions toward the development of psy¬ 
chological testing and the analysis of the predictive possibilities of 
measurement techniques. Having this background, they concerned 
themselves with the problems of the chent’s use of the results of meas¬ 
urements in the mterview process and with the development of methods 
to enable him to make maximum use of their predictive potentialities 
On the other hand, Rogers brings to bear on the field of student coun¬ 
seling the effects of associations with child guidance chnics and the 
influences of Freudian and particularly Rankian thinking He is more 
skeptical of the chent’s need for mformation and is more concerned 
with attitudes and personal conflicts and methods of handling them in 
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the interview situation. Similarly, Thorne, possessoi of an M.D as well 
as a Ph,D., approaches the problem with a strong medical interest. He 
emphasizes, more than any of the others, the intensive case study and 
constitutional and physiological factors. 

REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS 

With these two perspectives on the last twenty-five years let us turn 
to a more detailed consideration of the major developments in interview 
techniques. Though Parsons, speaking of vocational guidance in 1908, 
talked of men trained “with every facility science can devise for testing 
the senses and capacities and the whole physical, intellectual, and emo¬ 
tional makeup of the child” (i), he was primarily enunciating an ideal 
for the future. When Pateison came to Minnesota in the early twenties, 
he was leady to actualize Parsons’ ideal in connection with a progiam 
of faculty counseling in the College of Science, Literature, and Aits. 
As Williamson (21) has suggested, Paterson’s experiences in the Army 
testing program of World War I undoubtedly played an important 
part in the direction of the Minnesota contributions to counseling 
methodology. While many others were paying lip service to the 
idea of measurements and at the same time depending on forms of 
judgment making, many of which have since been discredited, the 
Minnesota gioup moved into the main stream of the surging testing 
movement Williamson, influenced by this emphasis on objective 
measurement, took up the task of developing mterview techniques 
which would make this powerful tool useful in the hands of a coun¬ 
selor 

Buildmg on the more fragmentary treatments provided by Strang 
(i6), Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson (8), and Williamson and 
Parley (28), Williamson produced the most extensive analysis of the 
methods of handling specific interviewing situations available at that 
time in his How to Counsel Students (20) As I have implied, his 
contributions were not so much in terms of a systematized process of 
counsehng, they were more m the nature of discussion of specific 
methods of handling specific situations In terms of system or theory, 
he might be said to have been furthering the fundamental assumption 
of the Minnesota emphasis, set by Paterson, on the use of objectively 
verified tests and of the empirical attitude towaid counseling tech- 
mques 

Williamson (24, 25, 26) applied these prmciples effectively as he 
planned and executed an exhaustive senes of studies of the effectiveness 
of the Student Counseling Bureau, then known as the University Test¬ 
ing Bureau. In these studies he provided the first objective and compre- 
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hensive evidence that counseling methods can aid students to earn 
higher giades and become more happily adjusted in their college 
careers These studies are the first and, as far as I know, the only ones 
in which matched gioups of counseled and non-counseled students 
were compared 

Not to be oveilooked among the contributions of the Minnesota 
group was Darley’s attempt (< 5 ) to clarify the counselmg uses of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test. He provided more concrete descrip¬ 
tion given to the most effective methods of test interpretation in the 
interview than had hitherto been available In general, the major aspect 
of the Minnesota contiibution to interview techniques was the atten¬ 
tion given to the most effective methods of test interpretation in the 
interview process. Careful thought was given to the problems of trans¬ 
lating test results for the client in a manner most useful to hun. Tire 
Minnesota men recognized that information from tests cannot be tians- 
mitted to a client as readily as a physician injects vaccine. 

Working as they did with persons m late adolescence whose prob¬ 
lems would most probably be vocational or educational in nature, 
Williamson, Paterson, and Darley, as well as others like Jones, Allen, 
and Strang, natuially concentiated their thinking on problems of 
vocational counseling On the other hand, the discoveries in the area 
of measurements were leading psychologists to undertake the treatment 
of mdividuals in earlier adolescence and childhood At these stages the 
attention of the therapist is focused more on the individual’s expres¬ 
sions of resentment against parental or other sources of authority, his 
feelings of helplessness and despair at leconciling the demands of the 
world with his own desires, and his feelings of guilt at not being able 
to conform. It was with respect to these problems that the contribu¬ 
tions of Freud, Adler, Jung, Rank, and others began to take effect 
upon counseling 

These influences had already operated on the thinking of a number 
of the contributors in the counseling field, for example, evidences of 
them can be found in the writings of Williamson and Strang How¬ 
ever, a little less than ten years ago, with Rogers’ appointment to a 
professorship of psychology at Ohio State University, the full force 
of these ideas was injected into the field of counseling. Having had 
years of experience in the Rochester Child Guidance Clinic and con¬ 
tacts with other workers concerned with the individual’s developing 
motivations and his subtle and complex modes of meeting them, Rogers 
was ready to press aggressively into the picture with a trend of thought 
which, while perhaps making many counselors fighting mad, has also 
generated much positive growth. To summarize Rogers’ contribution 
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(13) briefly, one can point to two things: (i) his presentation of a 
systematic theory of interview processes, and (2) his emphasis on the 
exact reproduction of the interview process Of course, he was not 
alone in this latter emphasis, for WiUiamson (27) had earlier called 
attention to the incompleteness and inadequacy of descriptions of 
diagnostic and treatment techniques. But Rogeis was the one who 
stimulated the development of answers to this problem through the 
recording of interviews 

Under his tutelage, Porter (10, 11) developed a scale for differentiat¬ 
ing interview methods and demonstrated that such systematic charac¬ 
terizations of mterview methods can be made with an acceptable degree 
of reliabihty. Another important advance was contributed by Raimy 
(12), who provided a theoretical structure for thinlung about the 
changes in the client which may be assumed to result from the thera¬ 
peutic process. Raimy suggested that the client could be expected to 
stait with a preponderance of expressions of negative attitudes toward 
himself and his situation. With successful therapy, he will pi ogress to¬ 
ward the expression of an ambivalent attitude and finally to preponder¬ 
antly positive expressions about himself and his situation. 

Budding on the contributions of the others, Snyder (14) provided 
an important part of the prototype for the definitive studies of coun- 
sehng which we may expect in the future. He developed a method 
whereby the relationships between clients’ expressions and counselors’ 
responses can be analyzed. One may question some of his interpreta¬ 
tions of his data,* but nonetheless I believe his study was a method¬ 
ological step forward towaid the apphcation of scientific methods to 
research problems in counseling. In addition to these conti'ibutions to re¬ 
search methodology, Rogers and his students have produced a num¬ 
ber of complete transcriptions of interview processes, in themselves of 
major significance for research One important compilation of these is 
a collection, edited by Snyder (15), of cases handled by the method of 
non-directive counseling. 

In recent years Thorne has become an important contributor to 
the development of interview techmques As I have said, he operates 
from a combination of medical and psychological traming. From this 
background and with an eclectic approach, he has provided a critical 
analysis of the non-directive trend of thought (17) In addition, he 
has contributed a number of systematic interpretations of specific 
counseling techniques. The use of procedures designed to reassure the 

* Snyder concluded than client insight and planning responses follow more fre¬ 
quently after simple acceptance or clarifying counselor responses than after direc¬ 
tive counselor responses However, the data he presents point to exactly the oppo¬ 
site interpretation. 
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client IS one of the interview processes explored by him or by others 
influenced by him. His advocacy of the use of reassurance places him 
in definite disagreement with Rogers on this issue. Andrews (2), as¬ 
sociated with Thorne, has worked out a rationale for different types of 
reassurance with specific illustrations of how and when they might be 
used Thorne has also explored and raaonalized the area of information 
giving (19) He has pointed to the therapeutic value of information and 
to the condmons under which it has that effect. His, too, is the sug¬ 
gestion that taking a case history has therapeuuc as well as diagnostic 
value (18). 

NEW TRENDS 

This IS a particularly good time to review the developments in inter¬ 
viewing techniques, because I believe we are on the verge of a new 
stage in their development The preceding period is one marked by 
the expansion of oui views as to what the counseling process can 
encompass and the development of many new challenging analyses of 
that process. These diverse views of die counseling process are becom¬ 
ing clear in their implications I believe we are now ready to replace 
ideological warfare with an mtegration of concepts. 

Our experiences in working with veteians, either under the auspices 
of the Veterans Admimstration Advisement Program or in colleges or 
other types of agencies, have highhghted the need to combine appli¬ 
cation of measurement and job analysis techniques with techniques 
for handling motivations and attitudes in working with the same 
individuals on the same adjustment problems. In other words, the types 
of problems we are now facing and our own increasing understanding 
of the counseling process are slowly but surely pushing us toward a 
view of the counseling process as more than either helping people to 
make vocational choices or helping them to accept and integrate their 
conflicting desires I believe we will gradually slough off artificial dis¬ 
tinctions between vocational and personal counseling We shall see that 
all vocational counseling is personal counseling and vice versa. We shall 
find that the adequately trained counselor must be prepared to deal 
both with tests and job analysis information and with attitudes as part 
of the interview process. 

As this trend develops more fully, I think we shall see more of the 
kind of contribution Thome has made in the area of thinking about 
reassurance or about giving information. We shall see more of these 
systematized presentations of specific interview procedures, accom¬ 
panied by hypotheses as to the types of condition in which they will 
be useful and those in which they would not be useful Already there 
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are examples beyond those provided by Thorne. Pepmsky (9) has 
given ns a description of the way in which the counselor may make 
use of spontaneous materials such as a lithograph on the wall, as a means 
for stimulating tlie client’s efforts to achieve greater insight. Berdie 
(3) has provided an mstrument, with suggestions for its use, which is 
designed to aid students to enter the interview process m a somewhat 
more advanced stage of thinking about then problems. Bordin and 
Bixler (5) have suggested methods of client-participation in selection 
of tests, methods designed to stimulate clients to a more active role 
m seekmg solutions to their problems, to maximize their motivation 
while taking tests, and to prepare them for acceptance of the results 

All these contributions provide a basis for studies of interviewing 
techniques at a more advanced level of analysis. In this I am looking 
ahead of studies not yet carried out but already foreshadowed, which 
will compare one type of total counseling process with another. Rogers 
and his group at Chicago are already beginning to make some efforts 
in this direction by comparing the effectiveness of Rogers’ system of 
counsehng with that of other systems. It is gratifying to note that they 
are beginning to give more attention to the use of follow-up materials 
than was true in their earlier studies But beyond this level I foresee 
studies which will deal with segments rather than with the whole inter¬ 
view process, for it is unlikely that one method or one statement of 
method will be the whole answer for all situations. In an earlier publi¬ 
cation (4) I have provided one explicit set of hypotheses calling for 
studies of the differential effectiveness of various interview methods In 
that paper I suggested a number of different classifications of the psy¬ 
chological problems of clients and postulated which treatments would 
be maximally effective with each type of problem 

SUMMARY 

To summarize, counseling in its early years of development was 
thought of as an art It was also considered to be dependent upon the 
intuiuon that each counselor developed with experience, an intuition 
that could not be conveyed to others From that position counseling 
IS moving at an accelerated pace toward the status of an applied science 
with objectively established principles, with concretely described 
operations, and with predictable results. More and more we have be¬ 
come aware of people’s needs for this kind of help, and this developing 
field of applied science is meeting an ever-increasing demand. Only 
by matching the zeal of such pioneers as Parsons, Paterson, Williamson, 
and Rogers —only one of whom has completed his pioneering job — 
can we bring this promise for the future to a state of reality. 
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THE topic assigned to me for discussion asks, What are the develop¬ 
ments in interviewing techniques which further our understanding of 
the student, his needs, and his capabilities^ Before getting into the 
material I wish to present, it is necessary to make a distinction between 
understanding students for purposes of ptedicttng their likely per¬ 
formance and understanding students for purposes of helping them 
to beat or better their predicted perfoimance. 

Let us fiist consider the matter of understanding the student for 
purposes of prediction Why are we concerned with piediction? 
Simply because we must select from among those who present them¬ 
selves for higher education those students through whom the univer¬ 
sity can make its greatest return to the state to which it owes its support. 
What means have been developed to meet these predictive needs^ 
Aptitude tests, intelligence tests, personality tests, achievement tests, 
proficiency measures, diagnostic tests —all aie examples of the means 
we use. Another example is the interview as used by an interviewer 
intent upon observing aspects of a student’s behavior which have 
significance or value in predicting his later performance. 

With the fact that prediction is necessary to the university there 
can be no quarrel There are two grave problems, however, which we 
must meet as we go on to make our predictions more and more accu¬ 
rate in order to select better those more apt to succeed. The first prob- 
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lem arises out of the criteria of success we have chosen against which 
to validate our predictive measures. When we have chosen success in 
class achievement as our criterion and then have tried to improve the 
accuracy of our predictions, we find we have been working toward 
the maintenance of the status quo Just how far the effects can spread 
is evidenced when secondary schools begin to tram specifically for the 
predictive instrument used by colleges and for specific college course 
contents, even using at times the same texts. Another evidence of this 
self-perpetuating capacity is in the attitude of the instructor who feels 
he must find passing quality in the work of the student with a high 
prediction score. The problem lies in knowing when, where, and how 
to get the most from predictive procedures without running the danger 
of establishing a twentieth-century scientifically bolstered scholasticism 

The second problem we must meet in our endeavors to inciease 
piediction efficiency is strictly a mathematical problem, one that has 
been recognized for years. As predictive instruments become more 
proficient and more of the misfits are eliminated from the selected 
group against which the instruments aie revalidated, subsequent dis¬ 
crimination becomes more difficult. At this point a period of dimin¬ 
ishing returns sets 111 Each dollar invested in trying to improve the 
chosen instruments saves proportionately less for the university The 
problem here is to know when to quit trying to improve the discrimi¬ 
nating accuracy of the predictive instrument 

These two problems are very real difficulties. Tliey are technolog¬ 
ical problems which arise when we try to understand the student for 
purposes of predicting his future performance. 

Let us now consider the matter of understanding students for pur¬ 
poses of helping them beat or better their probable performance. Here 
are the problems which arise in dealmg with the student once he has 
been selected. Our fundamental task of rendering the greatest return 
to the state has not been wholly solved through selection, but at this 
point the essential task changes. It now presents itself, not as who is 
most likely to succeed, but as how can this person be helped to do 
better than his predicted performance or at least hold up to his pre¬ 
dicted peiformance. 

Historically, how have we gone about meeting this latter challenge? 
Our methods seem to have arisen out of the form m which students 
have presented their problems, for example: “For what vocation am I 
best fitted.? ’ or “How can I do better in school?’’ In trying to answer 
these questions we have attempted to modify and adapt our predictive 
procedures and to combine them with age-old modes of interpersonal 
relationships such as moralization, support, and interpretation. Put in 
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another way, we have presumed that the problems involved m helping 
the student to beat the predictions are essentially smaller, more special¬ 
ized prediction and training problems We have developed a number 
of areas for specific help for specific problems For example, we devise 
tests to indicate the curriculum in which the student is most apt to 
succeed, then we administer the tests and present the evidence to the 
student. If he is doing poorly in his studies, we measure him to find 
whether he lacks specific skills or knowledges in which he can be 
trained. If the problem is an emotional one, we send him to the psy- 
chotheiapist, psychiatrist, or analyst. 

That these methods of meeting the problem are of real help to 
students seems quite clear The literature bears testimony of the ex¬ 
tension of these principles to many phases of student life dormitory 
and fraternity life, special rehabilitation problems, peisonal financial 
problems, marriage problems, problems of discipline (16). This wide 
extension is evidence that problems are being recognized as existing 
in many areas and that these problems ate avenues through which the 
university can be of material aid to students 

It seems quite clear that extensive efforts have been made to bring 
specific problem-solving services to students at their specific points of 
need. There has not, however, been an equally extensive effort to give 
the student a service of a more basic type I refer here to the type of 
service rendered by the psychotherapist, whose efforts are directed to¬ 
ward assisting a person to achieve a greater degree of personal rnte- 
gration or maturity regardless of the problem he may be facing at the 
moment. 

Every therapist has learned to have a profound respect for the power 
of the relationship between his chent and himself to effect changes m 
the client’s behavior And every therapist has learned that practically 
every activity in which a person engages is, to the -person, a problem in 
integration But training in how to create and maintain more effective 
relationships with people so that contacts may be therapeutic or 
integration-facilitating is in no sense the private property of any one 
service group. It seems to me that such training should be extended to 
all people who are engaged in helping others through personal con¬ 
tacts And It strikes me that it is the obligation of the university to 
exploit these opportunities for helping the student to help himself. 

I would hke at this point to draw our attention to four basic notions 
which have been materially influenced by contributions from several 
different areas of human endeavor. Mayo (ii) and Roethlisberger 
and Dickson (ii) in economics, Cantor (4, 5) in sociology; Alexander 
and French (i) and Homey (7) in psychoanalytic therapy, Allen 
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(i) and Axline (3) in therapy with children; Rogeis (13) and Rogeis 
and Wallen (14) in non-direcave therapy, Tolman (15), Kiech (8) 
and Leeper (9,10) in theoretical psychology; and Goldstein (6) in biol¬ 
ogy. All have contiibuted to these notions: (1) the person operates as 
a total organism; (2) the person possesses capacities for integration, (3) 
these integrative processes are orderly; and (4) these integrative proc¬ 
esses can be influenced, 

The problem we face, then, is the pioblem of how we may more 
effectively facilitate the integration of those we wish to help We have 
already looked at one avenue in use helping the person to achieve 
integration by steering him through his problem areas — teaching him 
to meet problems by an apprenticeship, as it were We are helping him 
in another way, too, but in a manner which I feel is still haphazard 
because we have not yet learned to see clearly what we are doing and 
hence cannot capitalize on the method. It is to this possible new avenue 
that I wish to devote the remainder of this paper. 

I believe it is worth noting that some of our most effective personal¬ 
ity diagnostic instruments, such as the Minnesota Multiphasic, in large 
part opeiationally define maladjustment or lack of integration as the 
presence of negative and unrealistic attitudes toward self and others. 
Such instruments make no clear-cut implications as to the nature of 
normality or of more adequate integration. It is not clear whether 
better integration means the absence of unrealistic negative attitudes 
toward self and others or is the presence of positive and realistic 
attitudes toward self and others I would favor the latter notion. 

To the extent that better integration is a function of more realistic, 
more positive, more constructive attitudes towaid self and otheis, it is 
my conviction that one of the key factors in facilitating integration 
is what the person is taught to feel by the way in which others act 
toward him. 

Here are some of the feelings about self that we might all agree 
upon as desirable competence, worthwhileness, independence, equality, 
security The person who feels secure does not tend to perceive threats 
where threats do not exist, wheie they do exist, he tends to adapt his 
response so as to suffer the least damage The person who feels worth¬ 
while tends to be less preoccupied with his own difficulties and to have 
energies available that can be directed toward helping others. The per¬ 
son who feels independent and competent tends to go ahead with a job 
to the best of his capacities rather than wait to be told or directed and 
rather than find the fault for his inadequacies in the situation or in others 
The person who feels humanly equal to others tends moie to under- 
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Stand others, to accept others without feeling the need to make them 
over in his own image, and to accept himself and his own limitations. 

I would contend that many of the ways in which we may act to¬ 
ward another person are loaded with implications to him of what we 
feel about him and that he very often learns the lessons of these impli¬ 
cations. The student comes to the university and is presented with a 
host of situations which demand greater maturity of behavior. That 
the university expects this behavior is a direct implication that the 
student “has it in him,” that he is capable, competent, and able to 
operate more independently than before. These lessons are inherent in 
the impersonal situation of the university, but what about the personal 
contacts^ Can they be utihzed with consistency to teach further con¬ 
structive attitudes^ I believe they can 

Let us take for iRustrative purposes a student who comes to a coun¬ 
selor to complain that he feels shy and socially inadequate We have 
available for him a number of social activities from which he might 
well profit, in which he may learn to enjoy himself in social situations 
We know full well that the chance is slight of his learning much from 
)ust being physically present on the campus. Essential to his learning 
IS how he feels about the situation. Should he feel that this effort, like 
all his previous efforts, is doomed to failure, we can be relatively certain 
that he will experience failure again On the other hand, if he feels that 
this represents a new and favorable opportunity, that it may not work 
but yet It may, that he is capable of capitalizing on it by really working 
at it, then it is more likely that he will be able to draw success from the 
experience. 

The very fact that the university has provided such facilities has set 
foith the attitudinal lessons. “We are interested in your welfare; you 
are a worthwhile person.” “You need not feel guilty and ashamed 
because social situations are a problem to you ” “The situation is not 
beyond your capabilities, you do have capacities to master the situa¬ 
tion.” The task before us is to so conduct ourselves as to heighten the 
likelihood that the student will learn these constructive attitudinal les¬ 
sons which increase the chances of his success. 

We can best do this by conducting ourselves in such ways as to 
imply further that the student is worthwhile, competent, capable, and 
mature enough to take responsible steps. From what we know now 
these imphcations are most effectively made in two ways* (i) by 
striving to understand the situation as the student sees it; and (2) by 
not making conflicting or contrary implications Let us discuss these 
further. 

First, how can an attempt to understand how the student sees things. 
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how he feels about them, how they strike him, imply to the student 
that he is worthwhile, competent, capable, and mature!* When we 
respond by verbally undeistanding the student iii his terms we. (i) 
demonstrate an appreciation of what he means, (2) act out certain im¬ 
plications about him, and (3) refrain fiom acting out certain other 
implications about him. We imply that it is unnecessary for us to take 
over and direct the contact, that he is capable of accepting responsibility 
for himself. We imply that it is unnecessary for us to point out better 
ways of behaving, unnecessary to advise him; that his own judgments 
are worthwhile judgments We imply that it is unnecessary for him to 
present himself to us m the best light, to defend himself, that he is free to 
express Ins feelings without fear of judgment being passed upon him, 
that we are his equals and not his judges 

When we look at what might be achieved by conducting oui selves 
in an understanding, integiation-facilitating way, doing so would seem 
to be of real value to the student The task, however, is not easy — not 
only because of the sheer difEculty in disciplining ourselves consistently 
to try to understand another person, but also because we so often hold 
attitudes within ourselves that prompt us to respond quite differently. 
Sometimes, as in the illustrative case of the socially shy and inadequate 
student, it seems so obvious that the student’s problem can be solved by 
diiect practice that we conduct ourselves in such a way as to try to 
influence him to seek the opportunity voluntarily And we stress volun- 
tctnly because we so clearly recognize the inadequacy of coeicion as 
a motivating device To the extent that we perceive problem solutions 
as obvious and marshal our own resources in sponsoring the solution, 
to that extent we by-pass the opportunity to help the student learn to 
marshal his own resources in achieving a solution, we by-pass an op¬ 
portunity to facilitate (on the spot) the integration of the student, to 
make of himself a person more capable and more likely to beat his 
prediction coefiicient 

As our thinking turns more and more to the integrative processes 
of the individual and how these processes can be influenced directly, 
we are coming to grips with the dynamics of learning in a most vital 
way Much of our thinking must be checked against the thinking of 
the experimental theorist workmg on problems of learning and per¬ 
ception. To illustrate specifically the type of thing to which I refer, 
let me state two quesuons which the experimental theoreticians must 
answer before we can properly evaluate the learning of attitudes to¬ 
ward self. The first quesuon is What are the laws that govern the 
acquisition of responses to relationships which are available to percep¬ 
tion only by implication, such as the attitudinal lessons discussed in this 
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paper^ The second question is- What arc the laws that govern the non- 
acquisition of responses to such implied relationships? We must know, 
too, why these lessons are at times not learned. 
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IN recent years there has been a marked intensification in controversies 
about counseling methods. The words dtrecitve and non-dtrecUve, 
counselor centered and client centered, have been tossed about with 
considerable abandon. It appears to me that an important contributing 
factor to this controversy has been confusion in what we mean by 
counseling, a confusion that has resulted in artificial distinctions. One 
party of the controversy is likely to say “you’re talking about voca¬ 
tional guidance", another is going to reconcile divergent points 
of view by making distinctions between vocational and personal coun¬ 
seling; still another talks about distinctions between counseling and 
psychotherapy or between vocational counsehng and short-term psy¬ 
choanalytic treatment. 

Somehow I find it neither credible nor fruitful to conceive of indi¬ 
viduals as having vocational problems which are not at the same time 
personal problems or vice versa. I find it hard to reconcile such dis¬ 
tinctions with our growing awareness of the dynamic organization of 
human attitudes and motives I find it hard to reconcile these distinc¬ 
tions with specific mstances such as I encountered recently in talking 
to a student veteran about his vocational plans. For two interviews we 
went through a process familiar to those who think of their job as 
vocational counseling The student took tests; we discussed test results 
and their significance for various vocational alternatives, we discussed 
general information about die jobs involved At the end of two inter¬ 
views we had reviewed all the surface aspects of the decision facing 
him and were beginning to dig a little deeper into the attitudes that 
might be the final determinants of his vocational choice. No sooner had 
we started on this process than our discussion took an entirely new 
turn. In talking about some of his vocational motivations he was directly 
led to expressions of some of his attitudes toward his life goal, and this 
in turn led him to discuss factors that had influenced these attitudes. 

The central factor, the one which was apparently placing the largest 
obstacle in the way of his clarity of vision, was the problem of his parents’ 
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adjustment to each other and his adjustment to them. His pent-up feel¬ 
ings came out in a flood. He poured out his hatred toward his mother 
and his desire to get away from her. Yet he also identified with his 
father and felt the need to stand by him. 

We went on for four more hour-interviews, exploring the ramifica¬ 
tions of these feelings. He analyzed and re-analyzed his parents’ rela¬ 
tionship to each other and what position he could take on the matter 
This problem had been puzzling him for a number of years The direc¬ 
tion he took in solving this difficulty would have an important influence 
on the direction he took with other problems It involved such things 
as where he wanted to work, whether he wanted to get married, and 
whether he could ever have a feeling of security about himself. Event¬ 
ually he came to a resolution of this central problem and turned once 
more to the question of vocational choice, this time dispatching it with 
decisiveness and reality. 

I do not imply by this illustration that this man solved his vocational 
problem simply by solving his personal problem. In fact I wish to 
convey the opposite. I wish to point out that these two problems 
were aspects of one adjustment situation, and that self-knowledge ob¬ 
tained through tests and discussions about job characteristics and self- 
knowledge obtamed through clarification and exploration of his 
attitudes toward his parents and their relationship to his life goal were 
both necessary for the resolution of his problem. 

I believe we are ready to do away with some of these artificial dis¬ 
tinctions between counsehng situations. For purposes of clarity I be¬ 
lieve we should make the distinction between interview-therapy and 
environment-therapy and we should use the term counseling to apply 
to interview-therapy. I suggest that we define counseling as an mter- i 
view relationship between two persons in which one person accepts the ; 
responsibility for defining the nature of that relationship and its process | 
with the expectation that it will lead to increased happiness for the I 
other person. j 

To further define the counsehng situation, we can set hmitations 
confining ourselves to processes which can be appropriately carried on 
independent of medical auspices and to processes in which the client 
is always free to call a halt. This latter limitation is suggested to ex¬ 
clude situauons involving hypnosis or other forms of control. Thus I 
am suggesting two types of limitations on counseling, those mherent 
in the method and those inherent in the counselor. By limitations in¬ 
herent in the method, I mean to imply that it is appropriate to handle 
all problems through counselmg which are remediable by interview 
methods. By limitations within the counselor I mean to imply an ethical 
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limit Eveiy practiuoner has the responsibility for working within his 
own limitations and for referring clients whose problems are beyond 
his capabilities. 

ISSUES IN COUNSELING 

With this introduction I would like to describe a framework for 
considering counseling points of view which I have introduced else¬ 
where • This discussion represents an attempt to clarify the issues 
inherent in controversies over counseling methodology. It is an attempt 
to be descriptive rather than argumentative, an attempt to force the 
controversy into a framework for experimental verification rather than 
for persuasive oratory. ^ 

We start by asking ourselves, What aie the most significant ways in 
which counseling methods vary’ My answer is that one way in which 
they vary is in the amount of responsibility accepted by the client for 
the solution of his problem. 

Division of responsibility, then, is one of the issues in counseling 
methodology. I am not referring simply to counselors’ opinions of how 
much responsibility should be given to the client but to the actual 
effect of counseling methods on the amount of responsibility he is 
given. I refer to the degree to which the client is permitted to attack 
his problem on his own terms and to choose his own directions in 
grapphng with the problem 

Let me illustrate by specific counselor responses to client behavior 
As the counselor’s opening lead, “Would you like to tell me what 
you had on your mind in coming in to see me’” gives more responsi¬ 
bility to the client than the opening lead, “I undei stand that you were 
referred by Mr. Blank,” or “I understand that you came into the Cen¬ 
ter asking about taking some tests.” Counselor responses that follow 
the client’s trend of thought or, when he seems to “run down,” suggest 
to him topics he may find it helpful to discuss, allow for more client 
responsibility than those that take responsibility for discussion of a 
particular topic even to the point of delimiting it, such as “Did you get 
along well m the service’” or “What was your service assignment’” 

I believe there is no need to elaborate fui ther on the issue of respon¬ 
sibility in the interview process. The general effect of much of the 
controversy between non-directivists and directivists (or non-nondirecti- 
vists, as some of the latter prefer to be called) has focused undue atten¬ 
tion on this particular characteristic of the counseling process. In fact, 
it IS not uncommon for counselors superficially acquainted with tliese 

* In a paper entitled “Dimensions of the Counseling Process,” at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the Western Psychological Association, San Diego, California 
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ideas to speak of non-directive counseling as synonymous with a pioc- 
ess of “not telling the client what to do ” 

v^second issue in counseling is the degree of sensitivity in the coun¬ 
selor’s responses to the client’s attitudes and feelings. Much discussion 
of counseling, particularly that dealing with the use of tests, emphasizes 
the assumption that the primary technique in counseling is the trans¬ 
mission of information to the client. These discussions appear to assume 
that the client’s psychological problems are solved primarily by giving 
him information about himself on the basis of test results, infoimation 
about his environment, or information about psychological facts and 
principles. Such discussions are likely to minimize the impoitance of 
such factors as motivated ignorance, resistance to interpretation, re¬ 
pression, disguise of motives, and many of the other motivational 
dynamisms that psychology has inherited from the Freudians and has 
recently begun to elaborate. The transcripts of interviews by such 
counselors will show considerable response to the content of the client’s 
remaiks but relatively little response to the attitudes expressed in the 
discussion of this content 

For example, a client, after telling a counselor that he is an excellent 
student of physics and has for a long time planned to enter the field 
of physics, says, “Yet I find that I want to spend a lot of time in social 
activities I’m always taking the lead m some group I am active in the 
young people’s group in my church, and for some reason I’m always 
getting myself involved in other types of social responsibilities in 
groups. I hate to admit it, but it seems as if I’m always sacrificing time 
in physics for these social activities.” The counselor responding pii- 
marily to content is likely to say, “In spite of your interest in physics, 
you also spend a lot of tune in social activities,” whereas the counselor 
responding primarily to attitudes is likely to say, “You feel rather 
apologetic about spending so much time away from your school 
work.” We need not assume, however, that the counselor who is re¬ 
sponsive to the client’s attitudes will necessarily show this responsive¬ 
ness at the time the attitude is expressed. He may respond ini tially and 
primarily to the content of the client’s expression and later on direct 
attention to the fact that the client has a number of different attitudes 
on the one subject. 

The third issue in interview methodology is related to the second 
issue as the branch is related to the trunk of a tree. The second issue 
we might call the issue of attitude versus content.'The third issue in¬ 
volves what we do about attitude if it is attitude with which we are 
concerned Naturally, those who are primarily concerned with content 
will not be involved in the third issue Counselor responses to client 
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attitude may vary between two extremes of emphasis. On the one hand, 
the emphasis may be upon the intellectual process of reasoning out the 
problem; on the other hand, the emphasis may be upon stmiulating 
the client to further and deeper expression of his attitude through “ac¬ 
cepting” and “clarifying” responses. 

For example, the client’s high school rank and college aptitude test 
scores are interpreted as indicating that it is most probable his achieve¬ 
ment in college will be slightly above D, and out of a hundred students 
like him seventy will probably fail. The student may respond to this 
information by saying, “I know this makes it look bad for me, but I 
feel that if anyone is interested enough, he can really make it. I know 
I didn’t work very hard in high school, but now things are going to 
be different 1 was just a kid in high school, but now I realize I can’t 
get anywhere without a college education,” The counselor who re¬ 
sponds to the client’s feelings at the intellectual level might say, “One 
of the things a fellow has to learn as he goes along is to adapt himself 
and his desnes to what he is able to do In the long run he will find 
that even though he hates to give up things that are out of his reach, 
he will be happier trying to do things he is able to do successfully.” 
On the other hand, the counselor who attempts to maintain the inter¬ 
change at the level of emotional expression might respond with some¬ 
thing like this “Even though the odds are against you, you feel deter¬ 
mined to try It.” 

At one end of this continuum the counselor is trying to help the 
client develop insight by stimulating ideational exploration of his moti¬ 
vation, saying to him m effect, “You are making a mistake in your 
thinking. This is why.” At the other end of the continuum the coun¬ 
selor is primarily concerned with stimulating the client toward explor¬ 
ation and expression of his attitudes on the assumption that this process 
will lead to insight which will enable the individual to think clearly 
and thus to arrive at a better decision. 

These issues, then —more or less responsibility for the client, atten¬ 
tion to content versus attention to attitudes inherent in client expres¬ 
sion, and intellectual versus expressive manipulation of client attitude — 
are the issues I believe to be implicit in the current controversies over 
counseling methods. 

POINTS OF VIEW 

Against this framework of the issues in counseling, let us now re¬ 
view specific positions taken on the counseling situation. Because of 
the artificial distinctions I have referred to, we will need to consider the 
various points of view in terms of their self-assigned frames of refer- 
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ence, one of which is that of vocational counseling or vocational guid¬ 
ance. 

'^ne view of vocational counseling is that it is the process of match¬ 
ing the characteristics of people with the requirements of jobs. Koos 
and Kefauver (5) have called this the distributive conception. Keller 
and Viteles (4) express this concept clearly when, in talking about 
vocational guidance as an instrument for aiding human beings to 
achieve a good and happy hfe, they say, “A latssez^fatre policy no 
longer serves to draw the right workers to the right jobs, so society 
must provide the collective intelligence and the cooperative agencies to 
guide men and women into occupations where they may best serve 
both themselves and others ” This is a view not heard very frequently 
these days, but it seems probable that a large number of counselois are 
actually operating on the basis of this conception. I recall having seen 
recently a counseling summary report by an agency in Chicago which 
began with the statement that vocational counselmg is tlie art of 
matching the characteristics of people with the requirements of jobs. 

'T'his conception of the counseling process clearly places full re¬ 
sponsibility on the counselor for working out solutions to the problems 
and assigns to the client a relatively mere role. It assumes that client 
attitudes and motivations are important only in so far as they are useful 
in predicting job satisfaction and job successTRelatively little attention 
is given to the question of how the individual’s attitudes and motiva¬ 
tions may influence his acceptance of the information given him by the 
counselor. ^ 

A second view of vocational counseling is best illustrated by Wil¬ 
liamson (14) He, too, places considerable emphasis on the use of tests 
and other means for arriving at predictions of the individual’s best job 
adjustment. However, Wdhamson also emphasizes the factors that will 
create obstacles to the client’s use of the information given him by the 
counselor. He emphasizes, not only the ways in which the counselor 
can use tests and other sources of information to arrive at differential 
predictions of the individual’s probable training or job success, but also 
those procedures in the interview which will enable the client to make 
maximum use of the information the counselor has to give him. 

In terms of the counseling issues I have discussed, Williamson may 
be said to place considerable responsibility on the counselor but per¬ 
haps would concede more responsibility to the chent than those who 
hold the distributive view. Further, Wilhamson would emphasize con¬ 
siderable responsiveness to the client’s attitude as he attempts to assimi¬ 
late the information given him by the counselor, but he also would 
emphasize the mampulation of those attitudes at an intellectual or 
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content level. Foi example, in discussing methods of handling a client’s 
resistance to the implications of the counselor’s mterpretation of test 
results, Williamson describes methods of dealing with this attitude by 
trying to explain the counselor’s basis for his interpretations in order 
to convince the chent that they are well founded (14) 

A third view of vocational counseling, taken by Rogers and Wallen 
(7), concentrates on the goal of psychological growth of the individ¬ 
ual. These men tend to be skeptical of the significance of the specific 
problem of choice of occupation. Rather is their view concerned with 
the organization of the client’s feelings and the adequacy of his adjust¬ 
ment to these feelings Inability to make a vocational choice is viewed 
as a symptom of the inadequacy of that adjustment. Because of pri¬ 
mary interest in psychological growth for the individual, this third 
view of counseling places considerable emphasis upon client responsi- 
bihty in the interview process''6ogers and Wallen are concerned with 
the client’s attitude rather than with content, furthermore, they em¬ 
phasize responses designed to stimulate expressive rather than intellec¬ 
tual manipulation of attitudes. 

We see, then, that t^^ three appro^^ches to vocational counsehng, 
the distributive, Wiiliani^n’s, and Rogers’, differ among themselves 
on all three of the issues in counseling methodology The distributive 
view leaves the chent with the least amount of responsibility and 
Rogers’ view leaves him with the most. The first one pays least atten¬ 
tion to client attitude, whereas the third is probably somewhat more 
responsive to chent attitude than the second Finally, Williamson’s and 
Rogers’ approaches differ rather sharply in then- methods of handling 
the client’s attitude — Rogers placing primary emphasis on the stimula¬ 
tion of emotional expression and Williamson emphasizing intellectual- 
ized manipulations. 

Other points of view which have had an impact on the thinking 
about counseling have tended to take a more inclusive position or to 
emphasize personality problems For example. Bios (2) has discussed 
counsehng people with personal problems through the application of 
short-term psychoanalytic methods. This approach would tend to faU 
somewhere in the middle as far as the division of responsibility be¬ 
tween counselor and client is concerned. It would tend to be extremely 
responsive to the client’s attitude rather than to content and would 
also place much more emphasis than does Rogers upon intellectual 
mampulation of the attitude. 

There have been several attempts at eclectic approaches to the coun¬ 
sehng process and I believe it is from these that we can expect the 
greatest contributions in the future. One of these is presented by Dar- 
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ley (3) m a short pamphlet prepared for the Retraining and Reem¬ 
ployment Admimstration of the United States Department of Laboi. 
In this article Darley attempts to apply the concept of the connsehng 
process as a learning situation On the basis of learmng principles he 
advocates an active role for the client and emphasizes the importance 
of emotional blocks as obstacles to learmng. The pamphlet is too brief 
to afford a definite idea of his exact position, but he would probably 
assign somewhat less responsibility to the client than would Rogers and 
would be somewhat more mchned to deal with content and to intellec- 
tuahze attitudes. 

It IS still too early to judge how fruitful this attempt to apply learn¬ 
ing principles will be. However, it seems axiomatic that if learning prin¬ 
ciples are applicable to counsehng methods, they must include the 
prmciples of emotional learmng As indicated by Allport (i), learning 
theorists are making attempts to deal with this type of problem in 
studies of the effects on learning of ego-involvement and also of frames 
of reference. For example, they have demonstrated that “communists” 
and “republicans” wiH learn different things from exposure to the same 
materials. But there is so much variation of opinion and such research 
attempts are still so mcomplete that it appears the “pure” investigator 
and theorist may have little to offer As a matter of fact, much of the 
potential contribution seems to be coming fiom the counsehng field 
Itself, in the form of theories about the individual’s perception of him¬ 
self and his self-stimulated perceptions as factors in his behavior. 
Thorne (13) has presented applications of Lecky’s theories of self- 
consistency, and Rogers, m his presidential address to the American 
Psychological Association (8), developed an elaborate tieatment of the 
question. It may be that in this case the applied field of counsehng will 
produce the research that will change our theories of learning, rather 
than vice versa. 

Perhaps the most thoroughgoing attempt at an eclectic approach 
has been made by Thorne. He accepts the value of the methods de¬ 
scribed by Rogers (9) but he also includes many other methods that 
would not be acceptable to Rogers He takes the position that non¬ 
directive methods are appropriate for certain individuals or for certain 
parts of the counsehng process, whereas for other situations such meth¬ 
ods as he describes m connection with reassurance (ii), information 
giving (12), case history taking (10), and the process of modifying 
one’s self-concept (13)^ are more suitable. In other woids, Thorne ad¬ 
vocates variations in division of responsibihty between counselor and 
cLent, variations m the amount of attention to attitude and content, and 
variations in methods of manipulating attitudes according to the diag- 
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nosis of the client’s problems. I believe this is the direction that has the 
greatest promise for future developments in methodology. 

I should like to state briefly what I think will emerge as the point 
of view of the future. This point of view would start with a senes of 
hypotheses as to the different and significant psychological problems 
of individuals These problems would be differentiated in terms of 
psychological characteristics associated with them, the probable course 
of their development, and the probable outcomes of different types of 
treatment or of no treatment at all Research studies would be neces¬ 
sary to establish these hypotheses on a factual basis. These diagnoses 
would then offer the basis for a choice of over-all emphasis in the 
treatment of a particular individual. 

Let us assume, for example, that “dependence” has been established 
as a significant psychological diagnosis and that the individual exhibits 
the characteristics associated with this diagnosis. Let us assume further, 
as seems likely, that emphasis on developing client responsibility has 
been found to be one of the most important treatment factors. There¬ 
fore, in working with this individual we might adopt that emphasis 
in the counseling relationship. In the same way other diagnoses might 
lead us to emphasize “response to content” or “response to attitude” 
with either intellectual or expressive manipulation. 

The viewpoint of the future, in addition to assuming that an over¬ 
all emphasis is necessary, will follow Thorne’s lead in advocating vari¬ 
ation, under certain conditions or in certain situations with the same 
client, in the degree of responsibility, the amount of attention to atti¬ 
tude versus content, and the degree of intellectual versus expressive 
manipulation of attitudes. This point of view will provide much more 
concrete and more generalizable descriptions of the conditions under 
which these variations can take place. Let me anticipate one possi¬ 
bility. We may find that when the counselor-chent relationship has 
emphasized the responsibility of the client and has stimulated him to 
considerable expressive response, then the counselor’s taking responsi¬ 
bility for stimulating him to intellectual manipulation of his attitudes 
may produce effective results. 

I should like to conclude this discussion by emphasizmg that at the 
present time there is no basis for a dogmatic stand on these issues of 
counseling methods. What we need is open-minded attempts at dis¬ 
criminating studies that will provide a basis for sound conclusions. 
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A Simple Measure of Counselor Attitudes 

E. H PORTER, JR 

Research Associate, Department of Psychology, 
University of Chicago 


I AM to deal in this paper with an aspect of counseling which is 
involved in any and all types of interviews non-directive, psychoanaly¬ 
tic, psychiatric, guidance, rehgious, play-therapy, supervisory, admin¬ 
istrative, sales, opinion-survey, or any other type of interview in which 
people interact. The aspect of interviewing to which I allude is the 
attitude of the counselor or interviewer. 

It has been suggested that interviewing consists of the counselor’s 
making and testing hypotheses with respect to the client, the interac¬ 
tion, and the counselor himself. This would be true of all methods of 
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approaching clients One important way we can progress in our knowl¬ 
edge of counseling is to be more and more keenly aware of the nature 
of the hypotheses we are making and testing. Certainly the attitude of 
the counselor is inextricably a part of his hypotheses. What we need to 
learn is the extent to which attitudes are significant interview determi¬ 
nants. To do this we must first obtain measures of the attitudes 

The ten-item test reproduced below is illustrative of one possible 
approach to measuring counselor attitudes. 

Test of Counselor Attitudes 

INSTRUCTIONS Following are ten examples of possible exchanges between 
counselors and students The counselor starts each exchange The student replies 
The counselor’s response to the student is presented as a muluple-choice problem 
You are to circle the capital letter to the left of the counselor response which you 
feel is the type of response you would be most apt to favor The wording used may 
not strike you as being the best, but disregard this factor as long as the response is 
the same type as you would favor. If, after studying the alternatives given, you can¬ 
not accept any one of the typet of responses listed, write in an example of the type 
of response you would favor. 

I. Financial Counselor. How do you do? I’m Mr. Smith. Now what is it I can do 
for you? 

Student. Well, sir, I’m not just too sure I have a situation that I’m not too clear 
about and I don’t know whether I need to get a loan, or whether I’m not planning 
well enough on what I have, or whether I’m a victim of the mflation, or just 
what. And 1 thought . . well, 1 menaoned it to one of my profs and he sug¬ 
gested I ought to see you, so here I am 
Ftnanchl Counselor; 

A A little too confusing to dope out youreelf, is that 

B Well, I hope that I can help. It’s the kind of thing we want to do here, help 
you get lined up. 

C Let me gee a piece of paper here. Okay, shoot' What’s the story? 

D. Chances are that it is a combmition of factors it usually is for most students 
E Well, It strikes me that you’re doing the right thing here Sound financial 
planmng can be a real help. 

F. (Other) _____ 

z Marriage Counselor All right, Mr, E\, would you like to give me a bit of an 
idea as to what it was you wanted to see me about? 

Student. Well, Mrs. Jay, I've got a real problem here, I’ll just give it to you all 
it once. Shall I marry this girl, or shall I think of my future? If a fellow is going 
to think of his future ... if he’s got ambition and drive to get ahead . he’s 
got to be hard . . and forget all about sentiment . . but I do love Mane 
. . I really do And she’s been my inspiration — now please don’t laugh even 
though It sounds silly. If we broke off I don’t know what I’d do It’d throw me. 
But I can’t afford graduate study and marriage, too And Mane says if we can’t 
get married now, she isn’t willing to wait I don’t know what to do I love her, 
but if she loved me, would she say “now or never’’? That’s the thing I can’t 
answer 

Marriage Counselor. 

A. Well, now I certainly can’t give an answer to such a complex situation just 
like that, but I do think it’s clear that whatever decision you do reach must 
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be the one which is most constructive for both of you I think we’ll want to 
explore what this will mean to both of you. 

B. Would you like to give me a little clearer picture of (whatever aspect the 
reader feels needs developing)? 

C. It looks like it panics and confuses you somewhat to have to choose between 
sentiment and ambition. 

D I'm rather wondering whether both marriage and career aren’t possible. 

Maybe you can kill two birds with one stone. 

E. So far as you can see, then, you’re caught nght between your senuments and 
your ambitions 

E. (Other) __ 

3. Fraternity Counselor Hi, Ed How’d the game with the upperclassmen go? 
Fraternity Student- Aw to hell with ’em' Good Lord, I tried to do my best, but 
when Joe got so darned mad at me when I miscounted trumps it just made me 
well, I try . I do try . . . but when they as much as tell me that my 
best isn’t enough, it just points out to me more and more clearly that I’m just a sad 
sack. 

Fraternity Counselor. 

A Look, Ed, have you ever just stopped to consider the source? Like the guy 
that got kicked in the face by the mule’ 

B In other words, when someone attacks you, you tend to feel guilty about it. 
C In other words, when you did your best and he found fault, it tended to 
make you feel worthless 

D Now look, my friend, if you’re going to let something like that throw you, 
you ace a sad sack, for sure 

E Tell me, Ed, is it only in bndge games that you feel that wav? 

F (Other) _ _ _ _ 1 _ 

4 Student Actwities Counselor I wanted to talk with you, Tom, about the diffi¬ 
culties which seem to exist between your staff and the newspaper staff. 

Student Well, if you ask me, it’s high ume that pack of mutts got straightened 
out Every time they prmt that sheet all they do is criticize. They run down 
every last thing we do I’ve done everything I can do to work with them. 
They’re so infernally superior. They ought to try to put a good foot forward 
for a change But, I’ll help in any way 1 can. 

Student Activities Counselor 

A I’d hke to hear your side of the story completely. Want to tell me more 
about It’ 

B What you say about them may be true, Tom, but let’s remember that we’ve 
just got to work together in order to exist. 

C From the way you see it, I can understand how it would be very provoldng 
D From the way you see it, then, you’re pretty well justified in feeling 
angry, but you’re willing to help. 

E I gather you resent being made to feel mferior. 

F. (Other)_______ 

5. Religious Counselor All right, Marian, we have half an hour now. Would you 
like to go ahead in your own way? 

Student I don’t know just how to begin It just seems that everything here is so 
negative. In all the classes they just tear things apart - and put nothing in their 
^ace. Now it really doesn’t bother me, but I hke to see the good side of things 
To me religion has always meant a lot, but with all this analysis and taking 
things apart and explaining things mechanically, it just makes me wonder if there 
really is a God* And I want to sec things constructively 
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Religious Counselor' 

A You feel disturbed by these destrucave acuvities. 

B Sometimes it takes a lot of thinking to absorb conflicung ideas. 

C. You want to be constructive, but these destructive activiues stand in the 
way, IS that it? 

D. I’d like to get a little clearer idea of how this conflict works out. Could 
you give me an idea, say, by a more specific example? 

E Have you thought of the possibihty of asking your instructors just how 
they relate the two sides? Maybe you could get some help by a more com¬ 
plete discussion 

F. (Other) ------ 

6 Faculty Cowiselor Come in. What can 1 do for you!’ 

Student' Dr Men, I’d like to get some help from you on my schedule for next 
winter quarter I've talked with several people about what 1 ought to take, but 
they all tell me different thmgs, and it’s so hard for me to know what to choose 
Gee whiz. I’m only a freshman and I just don’t know what is best, so I decided 
finally that I ought to come to someone who could give me some expert advice 
Faculty Counselor; 

A If I follow you correctly, you feel pretty sure that this is something that 
requires outside help; it's something you can’t decide for yourself. 

B. Are you spealdng now of what major field you want to get into, or what 
you are going to take for electives’ 

C Well, now maybe if you depended a litde more on yourself, on what you 
can do and what you want to do instead of what others say, you’d get along 
a little better. 

D. I’m wondering whether your difficulty isn’t more a matter of developing 
self-reliance than a matter of selecung courses 
E Sure, I’d be glad to help Sometimes it’s a bit brutal getting adjusted to the 
college setup. 

F (Other) _ 

7 Student Discipline Counselor' I expect, Al, you know why you’ve been sent for 
Bringing liquor into the dorm was a violation of the university rules Were 
you aware of that? 

Student Yes, I am aware of that and I appreciate the fact that it was a foohsh 
thing to do I do not intend to try to justify myself in any way. It was childish 
I can understand that such things cannot be tolerated by the university. I had an 
impulse to try it, and I got caught. I am ready to accept the consequences. 
Student Discipline Counselor- 

A All nght, Al I’d suggest you keep up the same attitude I don’t like to jump 
you any more than you like to be jumped I’ll let you know what the Dean 
decides 

B All right, Al. I gather you wish to stand squarely on your own two feet in 
this matter I'll let you know what the Dean decides 
C You feel, then, that the treatment is just You’ll be hearing from the Dean as 
soon as he has reached his decision 

D. I hope you’ll recogmze this is something the Dean’s office must do and that 
we don’t like it any more than you do. You’ll be hearing from the Dean soon 
now. 

E. What’s the score on this now? What the devil was it that prompted you to 
take a try at this? 

F (Other) _ 

8. Counselor at Student Union How do you feel about commg over here, Joan’ 
Do you feel it has been of any help to you’ 
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Student. I think it’s wonderful! I’ve never had a chance like this before in all my 
life. People are so friendly here. Oh, of course 1 realize that there are others here 
who ztG just learnmg, too, but I just don’t feel afraid any more. I think the 
university is to be most wholeheartedly congratulated for providing the chance 
for students who might otherwise go through school as wallflowers 
Counselor at Student Union. 

A. That’s just grand, Joan. I’m glad you’re getting so much out of it, 

B. You’ll probably simmer down a bit as it becomes old stuff to you, but it’s 
sure fun now, isn’t it!" 

C. Keep at it, Joan, you’re on the right track 

D I’m rather wondenng whether this same feeling is carrying over into other 
areas of your life 

E Feelmg pretty pleased and grateful, is that it? 

F (Other) -—--- 

9 Dormitory Counselor- How are things coming along, Joe.? 

Dormitory Student. Okay, I guess, except for that new roomie I got stuck with. 
He’s a heel' He thinks he knows everything - a big shot. But I’ll figure out some 
way to handle lum, all right And he’ll know he’s been handled, too I’m not 
taking any guff off a peanut like that. 

Dormitory Counselor. 

A. You feel you must be out in front of him, that it’s really important to you to 
be the better man, isn’t that it? 

B Do you think that’s a very constructive attitude to take toward him? 

C Why should this thing be so important to you? 

D You feel pretty angry with him and want to put him in his place, is that it? 
E I see what you mean A guy like that is a real pain in the neck 
F (Other) - 

10 Guidance Counselor All right, Ralph, what was it you wanted to talk about? 
Student- What I want to do is to narrow my interests down to one or two areas 
or objectives which can give me a source of economic support, of financial 
security, and yet give me a feeUng of intellectual achievement. It seems to me 
that the time has come when this immature lack of direction has got to be straight¬ 
ened out. 

Guidance Counselor: 

A. Just how far has your thinking gone m this problem? 

B You know where you want to go and it’s high time you got there, is that it? 
C That’s a fine gpal, Ralph Let’s see what we can do about it 

D. I expect that first we’ll have to get a measure of your strengths and weak¬ 
nesses and interests and then see how things seem to stack up 
E Um-hm, I see You’re beginnmg to become concerned about growmg up 
F (Other) ___ 


SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 

I. Opposite the appropriate item numbers m the table below circle the letters which 
you circled for each item of the test. 

COLUMN NUMERALS 


NUMBERS 
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III 

IV 
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VI 
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. E 
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F 
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COLUMN NUMERALS 


ITEM 


NUMBERS 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

6 . . 

c 

D 

A 

E 

B 

F 

7. 

. A 

C 

B 

D 

E 

F 

8 . . 

. G 

B 

E 

A 

D 

F 

9., 

. B 

A 

D 

E 

C 

F 

10 

. D 

E 

B 

C 

A 

F 


1, Then add the number of circles m each column and enter the values in the 
spaces below. 

I_ II_ ni_IV- V- VI- 


3. Now shade m the appropriate number of squares in each column of the bar graph 
below to obtain a profile. 
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□ 

1 
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□ 

□ 
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1 

u 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 


(E)* 

(I) 

(U) 

(S) 

(P) 

(?) 


* Sigmficance of letters will be explamed in the discussion 


I should like now to represent the rationale behind the test, how I 
see it as a measure of counselors’ attitudes. In constructing the alter¬ 
native responses in each item of the test a definite design was followed. 
In each case or type of situation one of the responses was expressed as 
It seemed to me a counselor might express himself if he wanted to 
bring to the attention of the client some idea be, the counselor, thought 
might be of value to the client. Another response in each instance was 
designed to express a counselor’s desire to identify himself with the 
client’s values, to reassure him, to support hun. A third alternative in 
each case was meant to express an attempt by the counselor to under¬ 
stand the client in the client’s own frame of reference, to see things 
as they appeared to the client A fourth response attempted to express 
a counselor’s desire to teach, to point out and interpret to the client the 
significance of his behavior And a fifth alternative was intended to 
express a counselor’s desire to seek further information, to seek diag¬ 
nostically significant information, to provoke further discussion along 
some Lne. 

The order of these alternatives was varied from item to item, of 
course. In the table at the end of the test the identifying letters are so 
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ordered that alternatives of like attitude are listed in the same columns. 
From left to right these are Column i, evaluative or value setting re¬ 
sponses, Column n, interpretive or teaching responses; Column iii, un¬ 
derstanding responses, Column iv, suppoitive responses; and Column v, 
probing or diagnostic responses. The bar graph, when filled out, is 
meant to present a simple profile showing the relative frequency with 
which the responses chosen as the most apt were of the same type of 
basic counselor’s attitude 

I should like to point out that the significance to be attached to 
counselor attitudes will vary according to the theoretical frame of 
reference within which the counselor operates. To illustrate this point 
and to emphasize the real complexity of the problem, let me present 
some examples. Suppose a client has responded in a manner which we 
can label “defensive” — that is, m a manner which presents in a more 
socially acceptable way material which the client feels would not be 
accepted were the whole truth known. The non-dnective frame of 
reference hypothesizes that an accurate understanding of the client’s 
feelings, even though they be “defensive,” will help the client to drop 
the need for defending himself. On the other hand, I understand that 
from the psychoanalytic frame of reference to understand and accept 
a chent’s “defensive” perceptions would be to run the danger of rein¬ 
forcing his “defensiveness” and thereby to prolong the therapeutic 


process. 

For another example let us suppose that a client has asked a direct 
question calling for simple information which the counselor could 
supply and which, as far as anyone could tell, should be helpful to the 
client. The eclectic counselor may often hypothesize that giving the 
information is the way in which he can be of most help at that point. 
On the other hand, the non-directive counselor hypotliesizes, m most 
instances, that it is more important to respond to the feehng behind 
the request and that to respond directly to the request by supplymg 
information may actually retard the client. 


It IS suggested that it may be possible to get at and to measure 
counselors’ attitudes, which may then be related to measures of client 
behavior in the interview. Such correlations should aid us in evaluat¬ 


ing the contribution of counselor attitudes to the development and 
course of the interview-interaction. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


A Social Movement and a Clinical Service 
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University of Minnesota 


MENTAL hygiene is both an organized social movement and a pro¬ 
fession or craft in the application of knowledge derived from the basic 
sciences to the development and maintenance of individual mental 
health. The formal movement began with the formation of the Con¬ 
necticut Society in 1908, and it was for this group that Adolf Meyer 
coined the term mental hygiene Psychiatrically speaking, the movement 
had Its college inception in 1922 at Yale under the aegis of the Com¬ 
monwealth Fund (2). 

Individuals with personal problems are not unusual The specialists 
participating in this symposium must all be concerned with various 
aspects of such problems in those students living and developing under 
their care. Yet the various specialists, despite their concern with dif¬ 
ferent areas of life and because of different disciplinary foci and specific 
techniques, must deal according to their competence with the same ma¬ 
terial and substance of human behavior. 

Even when personal problems make us miserable or give us symp¬ 
toms, there is nothing uncommon about the individuals Any one of 
us may be tense, anxious, and miserable with stomach pains, weight 
loss, and headaches, or with worries and ideas which become moibid 
preoccupations. We know when we are dl or when we feel well and 
function efficiently. In spite of these simple facts, to define mental 
health adequately is not a simple matter. When one speaks of emo¬ 
tional factors and the importance of ideas and psychological reactions, 
as well as somatic relations, in terms of mental illness, then many per¬ 
sons, even some doctors, stdl regard the subject matter as queer or 
beyond understanding 

This difficulty in understanding seems to result from a fault in our 
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education — namely, our arbitrary divisions and limited knowledge and 
thinking. Only arbitrarily can one divide the mental and physical as¬ 
pects of human beings and thus also their illnesses. Much progress 
has been made in educating people, both professional and lay persons, 
in this regard. Psychiatrists have played a role in mental hygiene by 
contributing to the understanding of people and, in a clinical setting, 
by cooperative liaison with doctors in other fields 

This matter in medicine is even now reaching a peak of develop¬ 
ment. Intel est in so-called psychosomatic medicine has been used as a 
popular vehicle for creating wider understanding But perhaps the role 
of the psychiatrist in mental hygiene and in a clinical setting should 
now be changing. Much of the public seems overimpressed, and medi¬ 
cine in places seems to be popularly overemphasizing the psychological 
and psychosomatic aspects of illness. To some of us this seems hazard¬ 
ous. Education, emphasis, and interest are essential to progress and 
perhaps a measure of overemphasis is justified, but there must be a limit 
to It if sound accomplishment is not to be lost in a boomerang reaction 
Apropos of this danger, a man recently said, “Psychiatry hailed psy¬ 
chosomatic medicine as a taxicab, and it turned out to be the Black 
Maria ’’ 

Actually psychosomatic medicine should mean simply sound and 
complete medical consideration. In this view and relationship, the 
soundest clinical setting for the psychiatrist in mental hygiene is as an 
mtegral part of a medical department. At Minnesota this has been 
found to be sound also in educating students to the free use of psychi¬ 
atric service along with every other special medical service (3). 

Within medicine, as in the general social movement, the problem 
of understanding mental hygiene continues to be educational and evo¬ 
lutionary, and the psychiatrist has a sigmficant role to play. Chnically 
he must play that role from the primary focus of biological integra¬ 
tion and maximum development of sound individuation — the primary 
processes of his concern. If we are to have well beings of efficiency 
and sound external adjustments, we must be as concerned with the 
psychological and temperamental integrity of individuals as with their 
anatomical and physiological soundness. With such a primary focus 
and with the individual as the unit, the psychiatrist’s peripheral concern 
must be with the student’s total situation — his environment and the so¬ 
ciety in which he lives. These make up the matrix of the individual’s 
equihbrium, they are the interacting forces of life to which he must 
adjust for efficiency in living. Practically, of course, there are limits 
to the application of mental hygiene techniques. As Frankwood Wil¬ 
liams said years ago, “All the experts in the professional sense it is pos- 
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sible to conceive of there ever being will not be able to handle the 
multiplicity of problems to be found” (6). 

Mental hygiene, then, is an aspect of medicine. The psycliiauy of 
It, though therapeutic and specifically psychotherapeutic, must be 
mainly preventive, le recognition and care at the earhest possible 
point in deviation. Mental hygiene thus deals with early recognition of 
mild and incipient mental illness or with personality problems, all foi 
the purpose of furthering the individual’s development and the main¬ 
tenance of his normal personality function. The classical tools and 
techmques of psychiatry, in the mam psychologically indirect and sub¬ 
jective in character, are to be combmed with the more dmect and objec¬ 
tive ones of general medicine —the use, eg, of associative histoiy, 
interview, and observation and of such measures as physical examina¬ 
tion, organ system responses, and supportive chemical or physical 
therapy Lately we have come more to use and to rely upon an increas¬ 
ing number of objective measures of psychology I am sure the con¬ 
verse IS true with respect to the trends of clinical psychology 

As to the material oi population and forces we deal with, I am suie 
you are as well informed as I am. I wish, however, to piesent briefly 
the aspect of this matter that we m preventive psychiatry see as upper¬ 
most in importance. This aspect may have been transiently obscured 
by the happenings of recent years, but it is now beginning to assume 
Its old place. We have not been confronted by a specific veterans’ 
problem but rather by an overwhelming load. As the student popula¬ 
tion incieased, a large proportion was of sigmficantly older persons 
with war experience. Their war experiences necessarily entered into 
the personality problems and the psychiatric conditions presented to 
us. Whereas ordmarily most of the problems we see can only ques¬ 
tionably be fitted into any psychiatric diagnostic category other than 
personality or behavior problem, this condition has for a time been 
less evident (Ordinarily to label the incipient illness m such a fashion 
IS not only unwarranted, it is blinding and malignant Once a label is 
applied, the doctor may feel he knows and understands the condition, 
whereas he knows little; and the patient may accept or reject the same 
viewpoint, which then becomes a force in his behavior In some such 
cases the patient may even be stigmatized as well as not helped ) 
Recently students of increased age and general maturity have pre¬ 
sented themselves to us, and this situation seemed to account for a 
higher proportion of definite psychoneuronc reactions and reactions 
of depression (4) but yet within the usual and normally to be expected 
total case incidence rate. The population has not been a poorer one in 
terms of mental health risk, but the mental illness encountered was 
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more definitely established and its type was more compatible with the 
greater maturity status of the patient (4). Now we gradually seem 
to be approaching the more typical age and character for a student 
group, in which psychiatric problems exhibit themselves more mcipi- 
ently, can be less firmly categorized, and perhaps can be more eflfec- 
tively dealt with. Even so, because of the usual forces m the college 
age group and stage of development, it will appear to the psychiatrist 
that he again is concerned to a great extent with preventing and treat¬ 
ing the schizophrenic reaction or the tendencies of such reaction. 

The terms adolescence and post-adolescence muse necessaiily be 
vague and arbitrary, for we cannot set definite age limits for either 
stage of development and still take into account the marked variabil¬ 
ity of different individuals. Rouglily I shall use the terms post-adoles¬ 
cent or later adolescent to describe persons of college age, 1 e between 
seventeen and twenty-two or twenty-three. Such a division between 
adolescent and post-adolescent is of course arbitrary but it is service¬ 
able 

We cannot, however, study the problems of a young man of 
twenty-one and neglect to find out what his problems m adolescence 
were, or how he met them. We know that at no point in an individ¬ 
ual’s life IS there a sharp or defimte break with the past. Nevertheless, 
there are distinct advantages in distinguishing between ages, since such 
a distinction forces our attention to certain tendencies of behavior 
that characterize the different periods. The years immediately follow¬ 
ing adolescence have, I believe, received less attention than have some 
other life periods. This has occurred in spite of the fact that common 
observation tells us this early period is profoundly important as a fix¬ 
ing stage for future characteristics and personahty trends. 

The idea of formative periods during which personality trends are 
laid down and thereafter remain pracucally immutable is less tenable 
and less popular now than it has been in the past Some have told us 
that a child’s character is well fixed in early years and that we can 
expect little change after he is five or six. Others have told us that 
adolescence is the critical point But it seems much more in accord 
with the facts of observation to say that people may change in per¬ 
sonality trends at any and every period of life, even though the 
chances of change ordinarily decrease with advancing years. Person¬ 
ality change is probably as marked durmg the years following adoles¬ 
cence as It IS during adolescence itself. It seems to have been assumed 
earlier that the young person in his late teens and early twenties is 
immune to emotional difficulties, and that if he weathers the storms 
of adolescence, then endogenous and internal stresses will cause him 
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no difScuky until he reaches the period of external stress and responsi¬ 
bility m full adulthood 

It would be absurd of me to disagree with the generally accepted 
theory that most emotional disorders and mental difficulties rest upon 
the experiences of early childhood or puberty. I do, however, disagree 
with the conclusion frequently drawn from this, at least in professional 
performance, that the period of childhood is the only dangerous one 
or the only period for effective therapy There are certain factors en¬ 
tering the life of the post-adolescent which, together with the internal 
forces and the necessity of integration, may make or mar his future 
and thus be determinants of mental health or illness 

Post-adolescence, then, is a strategic period from the standpoint of 
therapy As an example of the attitudes that characterize this age 
period, I want to call attention to the feeling of insecurity that seems 
to be Its most common affliction In many cases this sense of insecurity 
may be attributed to such things as an unhappy home condition or 
social and economic situation, early unsatisfactory experiences and the 
failure of skill development (for example, m group contacts), or a 
stormy adolescence. But even when such factors are absent, the sense 
of insecurity appears as the student’s interpretation of the intimate 
emotional changes going on within him. 

Many of the emotional and psychological problems for which the 
average college student goes to the psychiatrist may be resolved in 
terms of this desure for security, or of unsatisfied dependency need, or 
of failure to achieve sound self-assertive satisfaction — possibly all three, 
often because of unsound personal integration or development Then 
we may find symptomatically the student’s physiological welfaie im¬ 
paired or his academic direction or achievement blighted. The sympto¬ 
matic counterparts you are all famihar with the secretive recluse, the 
flighty socialite, cynicism, belligerence, strange codes of morals, and 
distorted thinking. 

Sometimes this post-adolescent insecurity is covered with the ap¬ 
pearance of cocksureness that seems particularly offensive to the 
so-called older generation and even to some professors Certainly many 
of our college radicals and fanatics are born of this state as surely as 
those frankly recognized as mentally ill and at odds with reality. To 
these young radicals the ideas of their utopia are attractive because 
they promise security and self-satisfaction As a rule, this struggle for 
security is represented by despair of finding a place or association for 
reasonable satisfaction. We find the post-adolescent attempting desper¬ 
ately to evolve a mode of behavior based on a philosophy designed to 
explain everything under the sun, and to leave no room for doubt. 
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Then follows action according to the individual’s previous modes, in¬ 
volving either retreat or paralysis or blunder through trial and error 
pursued vigorously and with hazard 

Post-adolescence, particularly in college, is a point in the individual’s 
life at which home influences are perhaps at their weakest; parental 
attitudes or earlier values are beginning to be of less importance, either 
because the individual is less directly subjected to them or because he 
revalues them and reorients the values. Thus in therapy relationships 
with the student we can afford to take less notice of parents and even 
other persons, whom we can change only with difficulty if at all, and 
devote more attention to the individual himself. This conclusion finds 
confirmation in the psychiatric perspective and is made effective by 
the forces of this age period. 

Preventive psychiatry in college becomes truly, then, the process 
of furthering a normal growth and educational process. It is in the main 
aiding the individual to understand and to direct himself according to 
his fullest potentials in an ever-changing equilibrium of adaptation 
Persons with such difficulties and with symptomatic reflections of them 
— or at least presenting such complaints and findings — form a large 
bulk of medical pracuce. 

It IS perhaps natural and right from this viewpoint that referrals 
from other medical services constitute a main part (50 per cent in the 
Mmnesota dime at present) of the psychiatric clinic load in such a 
setting as I have cited as ideal. In the medical clinic the psychiatrist’s 
task is not one of case finding and load building so much as it is sound 
cooperative liaison with other doctors and direct work with individ¬ 
uals more adequately and necessarily amenable to his professional skill. 
This integral function of medicine rests as truly on knowing the in¬ 
dividual—his motivations, desires, potentials, attitudes, reactions, and 
situations — as it does on knowing his physiology. Although the psy¬ 
chiatrist is not an internist, his practice is just as time-consuming and 
expensive, and there is an optimum point in the division of medical 
labor Despite this, through the years there has been a numerical in¬ 
crease in psychiatric medical referrals to our clmic, not only propor¬ 
tional to the population, but slowly, relatively, and disproportionately 
larger. This has seemed sound, but to keep it in balance takes constant 
awareness and effort. 

In addition to these referrals by medical associates, about 30 per 
cent of our clinic load is made up of self-referred individuals In the 
fhain these are persons with some awareness and fundamental desire 
to help themselves. In this respect they are very welcome and they afford 
effective opportunity for therapy. (But they are not welcome if they 
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come as the result of a sales campaign, overpopulanzation, or a behef 
in an automatic panacea.) There should undoubtedly be an increase in 
such persons above proportionate population increases. With the avail¬ 
able facilities we are approaching, but are not too near, an optimum 
point in case load. Our main effort as psychiatrists through the years 
has been educational However, our principal reliances in this effort 
have been sound case work and the maintenance of standing by means 
of performance rather than by educational campaign or specific 
courses. 

The remaining 20 per cent of our cases come from all other sources 
of referral, especially from personnel agencies and faculty membeis 
Here actual numbers and relative increases have been stunted and are 
below an optimum point. However, theie is a noticeable increase with 
every new peisonnel agency or progressive change in an old one — as, 
for example, when a campus psychological agency changed from a 
“Testing Bureau” to a “Counseling Bureau ” Each sound educational 
advance and sound progress in personnel work has acted, and probably 
should continue to act, as a case-finding-screen for the psychiatric 
clinic. 

There must be on this periphery also an optimum practical point 
of case load I am of the personal opinion that in the situation as it is 
now, or IS immediately likely to evolve, at Minnesota the psychiatric 
chnic should be handhng about twice its present eflfective case load. In 
fact, half of that increase is already there and waiting for care, but the 
need is as yet unmet because of hmited capacity. Here, as in other 
fields, not only economics but available personnel is a determining fac¬ 
tor. The psychiatric staff of the Student Health Service has grown 
from one part-time psychiatrist m 1924 to the present staff of one 
full-time and three part-time psychiatrists and one psychiatric social 
worker. We need at present, but so far have been unable to secure, 
another full-time psychiatrist and a clinical psychologist, as well as 
another social worker. Case loads have increased from 220 m 1938 to 
667 m the school year of 1946-47, 542 of the latter group being new 
cases in that year. Not only the number of patients but the intensity 
of work with each in point of time is pertinent here. Of the 667 cases 
in 1946-47, 311 represent one hour of interview, while the average 
time for all was approximately three hours and the range was from one 
hour to twenty-two hours. Even in short-time efforts, psychiatrically 
spealong, this time and intensity certainly are not optimum. 

In a college setting the psychiatrist as a consultant for the adminis¬ 
trative authorities may occasionally have to interpret some individual’s 
behavior or give an honest opimon of his probable future behavior 
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and the outcome of treatment. This is difficult enough, but the psychia¬ 
trist can never be an “ax-man” or an inquisitor Here he can act only 
in an adventitious role, in addition to helping the individual to help 
himself. The practice of preventive psychiatry is of couise subject to 
the same ethical and legal codes as is general medicine, but with neces¬ 
sarily even more jealous guarding of confidentiality. 

Obviously, direct guidance and advice can be only one small portion 
of the psychiatiist’s function, but his focus and concern closely mesh 
with guidance functions and agencies. One might say that all these 
functions mesh and overlap Because of the evolutionary nature of the 
various disciplines and professions, because of the occasional limitations 
and blindness of practitioners, and because of economic factors, there 
may seem to be friction, usurpation, or duplication among staff mem¬ 
bers At Minnesota, with all of the disciplines and the many agencies 
concerned, we are aware of this m immediate history, yet I believe 
we have been veiy fortunate in leadership and progressive evolutionary 
direction 

I have tried to illustrate the social movement of mental hygiene and 
the professional focus and point of application of the psychiatrist (i) 
All of us concerned with individuals and with behavior must play a 
role in mental hygiene as public health agents. The present trend of 
evolution in mental hygiene is in the direction of sound teamwork on 
the part of all staff specialists. This is not simply my peisonal inter¬ 
pretation, it is also reported as a consensus by a recent committee of 
the Ameiican Council on Education (i) It is also approximately the 
nature of present official definitions and agieements by organized 
bodies in psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 
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IN SO FAR as mental hygiene is conceived of as a social movement, 
student personnel work is a part of that movement, and the work of 
every student personnel worker is intricately mvolved with the goals 
and purposes of the mental hygiene movement. Within a student per¬ 
sonnel program we may have a mental hygiene chnic or a mental 
hygiene counselor, but these are restricted titles. In the broadest sense 
personnel work is one series of activities and one set of concepts within 
the total sphere of mental hygiene. 

Educators have been exhorted to adopt a “personnel point of view” 
and, more frequently, to develop “psychological understandmg.” 
Psychiatrists frequently ask for a “psychiatric point of view,” and I 
am sure social workers would be glad to have us take a “social work 
point of view ” When the terms are defined, you discover ah are talk¬ 
ing about the same thmg and all would agree m generalizing that they 
refer to a mental hygiene point of view. 

Each member of this mental hygiene team — psychiatrist, social 
worker, and clinical psychologist—has similar general purposes and 
goals —goals which, because of our present verbal inadequacies and 
incomplete social development, have never been satisfactorily defined 
but which nevertheless have a central meaning for us all. We approxi¬ 
mate a verbalization of our goals by using terms we have heard all too 
often personal integrity, social adjustment, emotional maturity, sta¬ 
bility. Until our social evolution progresses, we must continue using 
these words 

Although the general purposes of the members of the mental hy¬ 
giene team do not vary, their techmques and skills most obviously do 
In terms of training, experience, and perhaps personality, the functions 
and responsibilities of the psychiatrist differ from those of the social 
worker, and those of the social worker are not the same as those of 
the clinical psychologist Much overlapping is found among the work 
done by these three persons, however, for just as they have been ex¬ 
posed to some common training and background, so they also perform 
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some of the same functions. Each, however, makes use of the tech¬ 
niques developed in his own discipline and each contributes to the 
total program the skills and ideas which compose his specialty. 

The clinical psychologist in the college mental hygiene program has 
three primary functions. First, he acts as a member of a diagnostic 
and therapeutic team. Second, he provides technical aid to other mem¬ 
bers of the team, and third, and this is the most important function, he 
directs his efforts toward prevention. 

Traditionally, and quite conveniently, it has been said that the 
psychologist concerns himself with the problem of “normal” people, 
whereas the psychiatrist deals with the “abnormal.” In practice this 
distinction has little value, because of the tenuousness of the definition 
of normality. Working as a team, the psychiatrist, social worker, and 
clinical psychologist quickly learn their own and each other’s capaci¬ 
ties and limitations. It is this mutual understanding which determmes 
who works with what problems, rather than the severity of the prob¬ 
lem In other words, the division of labor is made, not strictly on the 
basis of different disciplines, but rather on the basis of which particu¬ 
lar worker will be best able to cope with a particular problem. The 
mental hygiene team does not, however, deal out students as if they 
were cards in a deck All members of the team cooperate with one an¬ 
other while working with a particular student 

This type of relationship is demonstrated by the case of a student 
with whom both the psychologist at the Suident Counseling Bureau 
and the psychiatrist at the Mental Hygiene Clinic worked. This stu¬ 
dent was twenty-eight years old when she first came to the Counseling 
Bureau She was not satisfied with her clerical job and was considering 
enrollment at the university. On timed college aptitude tests her scores 
were low, but on an untimed test she did better than the average col¬ 
lege freshman Her vocational mterests, as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Kuder Preference Record, were con¬ 
centrated in the hterary areas Scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory were significandy high on the scales for depres¬ 
sion and hysteria. 

The counselor worked with this student during the first few inter¬ 
views on her educational and vocational problems and later discussed 
some problems pertaining to her social adjustment. During the inter¬ 
views the girl described previous contacts with psychiatrists and ex¬ 
pressed the need for further psychiatric attention She was referred to 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic, and during the next two years she con¬ 
tinued her contacts with both the psychiatrist and the counselor The 
psychiatrist’s diagnosis mentions an anxiety neurosis, and this is the 
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focus of his relationship with the client. Meanwhile, the counselor has 
been working with her on problems involving study habits, vocational 
choice, and campus activities. He has also been providing supplemen¬ 
tary assistance regarding emotional adjustment. 

The second function of the clinical psychologist is to provide tech¬ 
nical aid to other personnel and mental hygiene workers The most 
familiar type of such aid is the psychometric evaluation of the student 
By administering and interpreting achievement tests, interest tests, in¬ 
telligence and aptitude tests, and personahty tests, the psychologist 
assists the psychiatrist m obtaining a more accurate picture of the stu¬ 
dent’s capacities and problems. The psychologist can participate in the 
interpretation of the Minnesota Alultiphasic Peisonality Inventory, for 
instance, and thereby abbreviate and enrich the work of the psychia- 
tiist A4any psychiatrists wish to place their patients in semi-standard- 
ized projective situations, the clinical psychologist with his knowledge 
of the Rorschach Ink Blot Test and the Thematic Apperception Test 
provides this diagnostic service In other cases the psychiatrist may 
need psychometric evidence regarding brain damage and differential 
diagnosis. Here the psychologist can administer and interpret the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, the Goldstein tests, or the various available 
tests of abstract-concrete thinking 

The clinical psychologist offers technical aid to the psychiatrist not 
only in diagnosis but also in treatment The psychiatrist may request a 
counselor specializing in the remediation of educational deficiencies to 
work with a student's reading or spelling disability while that student 
IS also working with the psychiatrist. For example, one freshman stu¬ 
dent in the liberal arts college stated he wished to impiove his reading 
skills Initial examination revealed that his college aptitude test score 
placed him in the lower third of the freshmen entering the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. His scores on reading tests showed 
he was a slow reader with poor comprehension and an inadequate vo¬ 
cabulary , although he had graduated m the upper third of his class in a 
large metropolitan high school During the first month of remediation 
the student decided that his lack of confidence and feelings of inade¬ 
quacy were more important than the reading problem, and he re¬ 
quested a psychiatric interview. 

The psychologist arranged an appointment for the student with the 
psychiatrist Tlie psychiatric treatment was directed at the boy’s anx¬ 
ieties, parental attitudes, and other emotional problems Meanwhile, 
the student continued to work with the counselor on the reading diffi¬ 
culty and retests subsequently showed marked improvement in read¬ 
ing skills. The reading remediation contributed markedly to this 
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Student’s regained confidence in working with small social groups 
of students and also helped him m learning how to express himself to 
others. The psychiatrist and the psychologist exchanged information 
about the student, and although they were located in different clinics 
they functioned as a team. 

Students with speech problems are also referred by the psychiatrists 
to the psychologists and speech pathologists employed in the Speech 
Clinic With but few of these cases does the psychologist serve merely 
as a testing technician. Usually the approach is this “Here is a student 
with a problem and the three of us, psychiatrist and psychologist and 
social woiker, will work with him” In some cases, however, the 
psychologist’s main emphasis may be upon measurement and diagnosis. 

I have already stated my belief that the psychologist’s chief con¬ 
tribution as a member of the college mental hygiene team pei tains to 
prevention. First, the psychologist, particularly at the University of 
Minnesota, is in a position to identify students who are incipient men¬ 
tal hygiene problems For instance, the Bixlers (i) reported that in a 
sample of fifty college students who came to one counselor, eleven, 
or 22 per cent, came seeking educational or vocational guidance but 
actually presented emotional problems. An additional twenty-two, or 
44 per cent, recognized the existence of both emotional difficulties and 
educational and vocational problems In the 2053 cases studied by Wil¬ 
liamson and Boidin (7) 969 social, personal, and emotional problems 
were discovered by psychological counselors. This resulted in fifty- 
three psychiatric referrals. 

The psychological counselor working with marriage problems is in 
a position to find patients needing psychiatric help, and the vocational 
counselor often finds problems only distantly related to vocations By 
identifying these problems before they become acute, the psycholo¬ 
gist, in working with the student, can often produce both environ¬ 
mental and subjective changes, or he can refer the student to others 
for more specialized help, thus preventing the development of a maj or 
adjustment problem. 

More important than the preventive work done with individual stu¬ 
dents are the preventive measures directed at the institution and the 
community. At Minnesota the clinical psychologists in the mental hy¬ 
giene counseling program are not housed with or administratively re¬ 
sponsible to the medical staff. Rather they function in the Student 
Counseling Bureau, a unit in the Office of the Dean of Students respon¬ 
sible for the all-university counseling and testing programs. The 
psychologists in the Student Counseling Bureau have constant working 
relationships with all the peisonnel agencies on the campus and with 
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many of the administrative and academic departments, including the 
scholarship and loan ofHce, the dormitories, the activities bureau, the 
speech clinic, the college counseling programs, the admissions ofldees, 
the student work committees, the employment office, and other all- 
univeisity agencies. The counselors are therefore m a position not only 
to detect the ways in which institutional policies and activities some¬ 
times give rise to mental hygiene problems but also to influence changes 
in these policies and activities. 

This function of prevention requires much research, involving all 
the skills and experiences of the counselors The university’s increasing 
awareness of housing problems and extracurricular activities problems 
during the past decade is due in large part to the counselors’ efforts to 
discover the origins of individual problems and then to call these origins 
to the attention of the university. This is often a long, slow process, 
but the university has the assurance that the individual problems of the 
students are under constant examination. 

In discussing the functions of the climcal psychologist, some of the 
techniques he uses have already been mentioned A brief summary of 
these techniques will clarify his role in relation to the roles of the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker. 

The clinical psychologist frequently imparts information to the stu¬ 
dent, information about the student’s immediate or potential environ¬ 
ment or about the student himself. Few mental hygiene problems are 
solved by telling a student about vocational requirements or job oppor¬ 
tunities, but frequently the orientation of the student in the occupational 
field is an integral part of the over-all therapy. In this respect the work 
of the psychiatrist and social worker may, in part, depend upon the 
effectiveness of the psychologist in teaching the student about jobs. 
Other types of normative mformauon may be similarly helpful —for 
example, “Many A students in high school are B or C students in col¬ 
lege because of the competition,” or “Twenty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion bite their fingernails.” 

Providing information about the self involves several specific tech¬ 
niques. The place of tests has already been mentioned. By using tests 
the chmcal psychologist is able to provide the student with informa¬ 
tion concerning his general and special abilities and aptitudes, his in¬ 
formation background, his vocational interests, and his personality 
Conveying self-mformation, however, does not depend solely upon 
test interpretation. The psychologist must evaluate and interpret the 
student’s experiences, his hobbies, his work experiences, his academic 
record, his military history, his family relations, his sexual activities, his 
, social behavior —so the student will understand the mherent imphca- 
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uons and then make the necessary applications to his own situation. 
The clinical psychologist, in other words, must be capable of using not 
only psychometric data but also the entire case history as obtained 
from available records and from interviews with the student and with 
informants The student must not only be assisted in becoming an 
effectively functioning member of his social group, he must be seen 
imtklly as a member of that group. 

Another technique used by the clinical psychologist in this program 
consists of providing expressive situations - that is, giving the student 
an opportunity to release emotions and to educe attitudes. By estab¬ 
lishing a permissive atmosphere and by encouraging the necessary ver¬ 
balizations, the psychologist assists the student to reveal to himself his 
motivations and conflicts and through this increased awareness to pro¬ 
duce a release of tension and a diminishing of symptoms. Catharsis, 
non-direction, and confession are all varieties of this basic technique. 

A third technique utilized by the clinical psychologist consists of 
providing emouonal support This is particularly useful in large institu¬ 
tions where there are many adolescents who have never before been 
away from home. They often require some little time to establish satis¬ 
factory emotional relationships of friendship and camaraderie with 
fellow students In such cases the psychologists provide a transitional 
support between the emotional security of the family and the security 
of new friends More difficult problems involving severe feelings of 
frustration, feelings of inferiority and inadequacy, and psychic trauma 
can sometimes be alleviated by offering the student an emotional haven 
in which he can regain his composure as he inspects the world about 
him 

Another useful technique consists of developing new habits within 
the student. A student who habitually fails courses because of poor 
study sluUs IS taught new study habits. A student who blushes every 
time she passes a man on the campus learns how not to blush. A stu¬ 
dent who is distraught because while talking he cannot look at the 
other person’s face develops the habit of looking at the eyes of the 
other individual. The specific activities of the psychologist in this habit 
development are numerous 

This classification of techniques used by the clinical psychologist 
does not pretend to be complete. Probably more convenient and more 
meaningful categories can be established. Here, as always, the value of 
the classificatory system depends upon the use to which it is put. The 
techniques I have mentioned cannot be considered for long as diso-ete 
In a single sentence the psychologist might be using two or more tech¬ 
niques. For example, the statement, “I believe we can help you improve 
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your reading skills,” offers both emotional support and an opportunity 
ro develop new habits. 

None of these techniques is exclusively the property of the clinical 
psychologist. Each of them is employed by the psychiatrist, the 
psychiatric social worker, and the psychologist. Sometimes they are used 
with the same emphases; sometimes their uses vary. None of them can 
be called psychological as opposed to psychiatric, yet all are the tools 
of mental hygiene. 

By this time the working relationships between the members of this 
mental hygiene team appear most complex. Any attempt to clarify 
these relationships can only demonstrate their complexity. As long as 
the students feel tliat we as a team are able to help them to deal effec¬ 
tively with their problems, we can accept and maintain our respective 
roles. 
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The Social Worker in the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic 

MRS ANNE FENLASON 

Psychiatric Social Worker, Student Health Service, and 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


THE respective roles of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers 
have been under discussion for almost a quarter of a century During 
that time they have followed the classical pattern of institutional 
growth A social institution passes through three phases first, initial 
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inertia, second, a period of experimentation; and third, integration of 
successful experiments into a new pattern of structure and adjust¬ 
ment (i). 

For example, throughout the 1920s we had a careful and clear-cut 
delineation of function in the Child Guidance Clmic, with the psychia¬ 
trist, the head of the clinic, as the diagnostician and sole therapist. The 
work of the psychologist was limited to psychometrics. The social 
worker supplied the social history and any social case work indicated 
under the direct supervision of the psychiatrist. The pattern set by the 
demonstration clinics of the Commonwealth Fund was adhered to with 
little or no deviation. 

The second stage was marked by experimentation, particularly in 
the use of psychiatric social workers in clinics and social agencies. Dur¬ 
ing the 1930s we find accreditation as therapists given to the social 
worker and the psychologist in many clinics. The proceedings of the 
Ameiican Orthopsychiatric Association give ample evidence of the 
scope, range, and variety of these effoits. The war, demanding more 
service than the shortage of psychiatrists could ever supply, has hast¬ 
ened the emergence of the third stage, in which the psychiatrist, the psy¬ 
chologist and the social worker are working as a therapeutic team 
Each of the three has an assigned role in therapy, which preserves the 
identity of the individual worker but fuses his interests with those of 
other members of the team Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
we are reaching the third stage, for we are still in the transition period 
from divergent practices and philosophies to an integration of separate 
roles-an mtegration in which the differences he in the special con¬ 
tribution each discipline can bring to the common practice of psycho¬ 
therapy Controversy still centers around this point; it stems from the 
manner in which each clinician views the question on the basis of his 
own individual experience 

The psychiatric social worker is concerned with the controversy 
in regard to three questions, (i) Should the psychiatric social case 
worker practice psychotherapy? If so, under what conditions and with 
what training? (2) How do the therapeutic techniques of the social 
worker differ from those of the psychiatrist? (3) How is the work of 
the psychiatric social case worker different from that of other case 
workers? I shall attempt to discuss these questions as a psychiatric so- 
mal work practitioner m the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Student 
Health Service at the University of Minnesota, not as a spokesman for 
the profession of psychiatric social work. 

A categorical answer in the affirmative may be given to the ques- 
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tion as to whether psychiatric social workers can and do practice ther¬ 
apy. A conclusion as to whether they should do theiapy perhaps must 
await the test of experience Their use as therapists, discermble before 
the war in a number of clinics and agencies, is now an established and 
accepted practice as a result of their extensive use in hospitals and 
clinics, both civilian and military, during Woild War 11 because of the 
shortage of psychiatrists. A similar trend is found in the clinical use of 
psychologists. The form and extent of the therapeutic work by psychol¬ 
ogists and social workers in any given clmic usually is clearly outlined 
and controlled by the functions and policies of the clinic or social work 
agency 

In any psychiatric clinic the psychiatric social worker is practicing 
social case work in a direct and responsible way under the direction of 
the psychiatrist. In the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the University of 
Adinnesota the social worker is one of a corps of therapists Within the 
limits of her capacity and training she is concerned with emotional 
problems which affect the adjustment of students Where such piob- 
lems are reactions to social and family situations, she brings to bear hei 
knowledge of the mechanisms of behavior and her understanding of 
environmental factors in the development of personality. She also con¬ 
tributes, where indicated, her knowledge of outside facilities, both 
within the university and in the social agencies of the community A 
social worker trained in group work would have a unique contribution 
to make by working with groups of socially inept students who are not 
sufficiently aggressive or whose personality reactions make it impossible 
for them, without aid, to make use of the rich social opportunities 
afforded by the university. Here the individual therapy would be given 
preferably by one of the other members of the chmeal team and would 
precede or be sunultaneous with group therapy. 

The psychiatric social worker’s training for hei work is that of any 
social worker in the sense that it represents a minimum of two gradu¬ 
ate years spent in study of the theory of social work and supervised 
field work practice Her basic first year has included content in areas 
of group work, case work, public welfare, community organization, 
psychiatric and medical information, child welfare, and administration 
Her second year has provided a concentration on deepening her under¬ 
standing of the individual and his behavior. This specialized training 
IS now afforded by thirteen schools of social work, one of which is the 
University of Minnesota where this training program was set up three 
years ago * 

• The schools offering such training arc New York School of Social Work, 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Simtnon!. College School of Social Work, 
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The work of the psychiatric social worker differs from that of the 
psychiatrist in that her background is not that of a physician ti-ained in 
psychiatry but that of a social case worker. In addition to psychiatric 
orientation her preparation has stressed the understanding of social, 
economic, and political factors of environment as they affect the in¬ 
dividual and his effective functioning. Her training has also made hei 
skilled in mobilizing the community resources for the individual. 

Where theie is a breakdown in any functional area of a person’s life 
which calls for the services of a case worker, the dynamics of treat¬ 
ment IS a relationship between the case worker and the client closely 
analogous to that between the psychiatrist and the patient. It may be 
pertinent at this point to describe moie specifically the work of the 
psychiatric social worker in our clinic at the Minnesota Student Health 
Service 

At the time of the first contact she, like her colleagues in the clinic, 
has access to the medical chart in which the physical findings for the 
patient are summarized and certain significant facts concerning emo- 
donal balance are flagged by the student’s check marks. Perhaps it is 
superfluous to say that any interpretation of medical findings is not 
within her province but is furnished by the psychiatrist. Fiom the 
Counseling Bureau she has test ratings as the basis of an estimate of 
intelligence. When the referral has been from the Counseling Bureau, 
there is generally a brief telephoned summary of their contact Later, if 
desired, a fuller report from the counselor is available 

The clinical setting insures to the patient the confidentiality of his 
interviews. The patient is always assured that only the other members 
of the clinic have access to the record. The record itself is frequently 
used directly with the patient as a treatment device — to help develop 
insight, to review progress, or to be sure the patient and the worker are 
mteipreting data in the same way. The interpretation is ordinarily the 
patient’s with re-mterpretation as formulation by the worker 

The social worker, hke the psychiatrist and the psychologist, bases 
treatment on the potentiahties of the patient. The formulation given 
the patient is an attempt to make a clear concise statement of the situa¬ 
tion in which a patient finds himself and his way or ways of using his 
inner and outer resources to attack his own problems, A more complete 

University of Chicago School of Social Service Administration, Western Reserve 
University School of Applied Social Sciences, Boston University School of Social 
Work, University of California School of Social Welfare, Catholic University of 
America School of Social Work, Tulane Umversity School of Social Work, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh School of 
Apphed Social Sciences, and Washington University’s George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 
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formulation is made m the record — particularly if the record is one 
presented in staff conferences. 

Because the psychiatric social worker lacks medical training, the 
cases assigned to her are the emotional difficulties involving home situ¬ 
ations, economic conditions, and community relationships More severe 
involvements of the personality are the responsibility of the psychia¬ 
trist, and when these are inadvertently assigned to the social worker 
they are transferred to him. Unmarried mothers or fathers are ordi¬ 
narily referred to the social worker, either to carry entirely or to make 
available such community resources as are needed for the care of 
mother and child or for establishing paternity 

Where the patient recognizes that his difficulty lies within his per¬ 
sonality and seeks help in overcoming his adverse personality traits, the 
social worker may be the medium through which the patient works to¬ 
ward better understanding of himself as a functioning individual This 
may be done by a planned personality analysis on a conscious level or 
by a series of interviews focused on the various facets of the problems 
the patient presents. 

Meyer’s method of distributive analysis, for example, was used in the 
case of John X. He is a veteran twenty-seven years of age who was 
referred to the clinic by the physician at the Health Service. He had 
gone to the physician at the instigation of his wife because of his in¬ 
creasing urntability, sleeplessness, inability to concentrate, and failure in 
school. 

In appearance John is tall and slender, with regular features and a 
mobile expression His manner is frank, friendly, and unreserved. He 
talked uninterruptedly for the first fifteen minutes, smoking a cigarette 
with an exaggerated flicking of ashes and much squirming. 

His test ratings show him to be of superior intelligence in spite of 
his low achievement in high school. He himself has a poor opinion of 
his intellectual capacity and believed that what mind he had was “slip¬ 
ping.” The Minnesota Personality Inventory showed no significant 
findings except a slightly less than average Social Adjustment score and 
a slight tendency toward conservative social and economic attitudes 

He presented the same complamt to the social worker as to the doc¬ 
tor in the Health Service, addmg that he had come to the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic to find out whether he was “psychopathic, psychotic, 
neurotic or not.” 

He comes from a family which is economically secure, but his father 
drinks excessively with spasmodic periods of reform. There has been 
httle sympathy between the patient and hi? father. He has taken over 
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his mother’s censorious attitudes and the father resents his obvious 
allegiance to and dependence upon his mother. 

He had early developed a habit of protective lying in which his 
mother was often his confederate. When he was flunked out of college 
for cheating, he enlisted in the army, not telling his parents about his 
exit from college until after he was in service He enjoyed his army 
life, especially the excitement of flying On his first furlough he was 
married to a girl he had met in college. They now have a baby two 
years old, of whom he is proud. His friction with his wife has been so 
constant that he is not sure he still loves her, although since he has 
grown indifferent, she is more certain that she is in love with him. 

He feels that she is justified in her condemnation of him He made 
excessive sexual demands on her when he returned from flying mis¬ 
sions She attributes a continued ill health and the need for an impend¬ 
ing operation for repair of laceiations from childbirth to this lack of 
consideration of her He had not had the temerity to verify this with 
the doctor, he had just accepted his wife’s dictum as to the need for 
continence. 

She has charged him with lack of integrity, which he readily admits, 
in such matters as pretending he was in classes when he was cutting 
them and concealing his failures until the final grades were reported 
She doubts his aptitude for chemical engineering, the vocation he has 
selected — and so did he until very recently. He resents the interference 
of his wife’s family in their affairs, and she equally resents the extent 
to which his mother is actively concerned in the routine of their house¬ 
hold. The fact that the two sets of parents are contributing the major 
share of the young couple’s present income accounts for some of their 
excessive attempts to manage their children John and his wife have 
recently emancipated themselves to the extent that they now are living 
in a house of their own, which his mother has given them Before that, 
while living with his wife’s parents, he found that he withdrew socially 
when he felt at a disadvantage, which was most of the time. Now he 
feels ready to fight at the drop of a hat and cannot understand his 
newly found aggressiveness. 

An understanding of his behavior seems to be developing. The tan¬ 
gible results are lessening friction at home, greater freedom given to and 
accorded by his wife, and a renewed interest in school with success in 
passing tests He is a little incredulous that successes can be so easily 
attained and skeptical that he can keep it up, but the skepticism, too, is 
lessening. 

John X IS a student whose potentials have always existed, but for 
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reasons obvious to the reader, although not to John, they had not been 
released 

How does the woik of a psychiatric social worker in a clinic differ 
from that of the trained social worker in an agency? Let us assume 
that John X had sought help from a family service agency instead of 
the university clinic. What would have been the essential differences in 
the case treatment’ We are assuming that the agency has competent 
workers who do psychotherapy when the client is amenable to it 

The agency social worker would think of him as a client lather 
than as a patient The clinic worker uses the terminology and subscribes 
to the ethics imposed by the medical setting. Because the agency 
worker would think of him as affecting the equilibrium of the family 
group, she would be interested in the adjustment between him and his 
wife and the child. The psychiatric worker in the clinic thinks of him 
as a student whose specific problems of maladjustment affect his equilib¬ 
rium at the university, with the family interrelationships constituting 
only one element in the constellation 

The clinic worker derives a certain amount of prestige from the 
clinical setting itself, which is not inherent m the agency setting In 
the clinic, care is taken to have the student know that it is a social case 
worker and not a doctor to whom he is assigned, and the student is 
free to elect a psychiatrist if he prefers. The agency client has not much 
choice in selecting his worker. In the clinic, once a professional con¬ 
tact has been made, and perhaps because the cases are assigned with 
some degree of selectivity as already indicated, the methods of the inter¬ 
view have become fairly standardized by clinical policies and through 
staff conferences There is much less standardization in agency prac¬ 
tice. 

In contrast to the detailed case recording in most family agencies, 
the case recording in the clinic is brief, with highly selective use of 
material forming a summary at the end of the interviews 

The clinic worker tends to approach pioblems more directly than 
does the agency worker. This, perhaps, is because the patients are of 
a college level of intelligence, are highly motivated toward self-help, 
and understand the function of the clinic. The clients of social agen¬ 
cies tend to be older and are predominantly a cross section of the 
middle and lower class strata of society with problems crystallized into 
failures which they wish to share with or unload upon the worker. 

The physical findings and the psychometric reports are not as easily 
available to an agency worker and are seldom available to her before 
her first contact with the client The clinic is under the direction of the 
psychiatrist, and the social worker has the security of having him avail- 
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able foi consultation, which is of inestimable importance to both the 
worker and the patient. Such consultation is not as easily afforded in 
the social agency, altliough a psychiatrist may be employed as a full- or 
part-time consultant 

The amount of history varies with the case in both the chnic and 
the agency The agency worker might question whether the greater 
amount of histoiy in many first interviews in clinic cases was not in 
part at least the patient’s way of teUing his problems to the therapist 
with the implicit idea, “Now I’ve told you of my problem —jow solve 
It ” It IS true that this is the attitude of a few patients, but the fact is 
faced shortly by both therapist and patient — or else therapy fails. 

In the social agency each atutude customarily is utilized toward a 
diagnosis, with less focus and often less sureness in arriving at a formu¬ 
lation of the problems or potentials of the person m his situation. In 
the clinic our emphasis aims toward a rounded formulation of the per¬ 
son in his situation as soon as it can be achieved for treatment purposes. 

The variety and range of problems seems much greater in the Men¬ 
tal Hygiene Clinic because of the very nature of the clinic In family 
social service agencies there has grown up a closer definition of func¬ 
tion and a limitation in the types of cases assumed for care Many such 
agencies are consultation centers for family problems of various kinds, 
such as marital discord, debt adjustments, and the like. 

A similar superficial analysis could be made m terms of different 
types of agencies However, the differences are those of case woik 
procedures rather than of philosophy or slalls. Both are fianldy offer¬ 
ing therapeutic services, but the one is safeguarded by the clinical set¬ 
ting and by the durect supervision of the psychiatrist, the other, 
although lacking the safeguard of the medical setting, generally has a 
psychiatrist available who is famihar with, but not directly responsible 
for, the case work services of the agency. 

My inferences have the hmitation of being drawn from my own 
point of vantage as a worker in a Health Service unit who has some 
familiarity with procedures in case work agencies. A detailed analysis 
of the treatment of emotional problems in cases handled by psychia¬ 
trists, psychologists, and social workers under various auspices might 
be profitable Such a study might help to answer the three questions 
which, though propounded by psychiatiic social workers, are of equal 
import to all members of the team 
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-Part VI- 

PROBLEMS OF STUDENT VETERANS 


The Student Veteran Today 

RALPH J. STROM 

Director, Study of Disabled Veterans m Colleges 
and Universities, American Council on Education 


IN THE years that have elapsed since the end of hostilities, the vet¬ 
eran on the college campus has received a considerable amount of 
attention His arrival presented many problems to the administrators, 
the faculties, and the personnel workers of the institutions. Many of 
these problems have been solved. Many others still remain with us. 

The inconveniences to all have been many Colleges have had to 
admit many more students than they wished. The faculty teaching 
load has been greatly increased The student also has had a great many 
problems, housing for himself and his family, financial difficulties, prob¬ 
lems of adjustment to academic life, and others. Yet despite these handi¬ 
caps, the schools and the students have succeeded in completing the 
last two years with much less difficulty than was anticipated. 

GROWTH OF THE VETERANS POPULATION 
Let us look back for a moment to the situation at the end of the war 
and follow the development of the veterans population to the point 
where it is today During the closing phases of the war the Army and 
Navy had prepared demobilization plans which called for the stream- 
limng of procedures and the discharge of the soldier or sailor in as 
short a time as possible It was extremely fortunate that some prepara¬ 
tion had been made because after the formal signing of the surrender 
papers, a hue and cry began all over the world to get the men home. 
The end result, as we all know, was the immediate stnppmg of all our 
armed forces, leaving substantial numbers only in the occupied areas. 

The soldiers, sailors, and marines, now veterans, came home to take 
up life where they had left off. Many went back to their old jobs, 
others set up businesses of their own, still others sought on-the-job train- 
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mg, and many thousands returned to begin oi to resume college 
training with the help of the now well-known G I. Bill of Rights. It is 
this last group with which we aie concerned here. Recent estimates 
indicate that this group may reach 1,350,000 this fall (1947), which 
will be more than half the total college population 

It IS not my purpose to discuss the problem of federal aid to edu¬ 
cation, but certainly the G. I. Bill of Rights has served as such, for it 
has given many thousands of veterans a chance to attend school who 
otherwise could never have done so. There is no better way to indicate 
the extent to which these opportunities have been made available 
than to cite the actual enrollment figuies. In the fall of 1945 fewer than 
50,000 veterans were m the colleges and universities, with a total 
student body of 952,000. In the fall of 1946 there were 1,080,396 vet¬ 
erans in a student body of 2,078,095. Estimates for 1947 point toward 
a veterans enrollment of 1,350,000 and a student body of 2,500,000 
We can only hazard a guess as to what the enrollments will be 
during the next ten years. Job opportunities, costs of living, and other 
economic factors will have some effect on them. We can be assured, 
however, that wc will have veterans on the campuses in very substan¬ 
tial numbers during the next few years. 

As a tesult of the enormous numbers of veterans interested in fur¬ 
thering their education, the colleges and universities weie deluged with 
applications of veterans clamoring for training of one sort or another. 
The Veterans Administration, about which we will have more to say 
later, also was faced with the necessity for greatly expanding its pro¬ 
gram to insure expeditious handlmg of veterans’ problems while carry¬ 
ing out tiie intent of the legislation passed by Congress. 

The fact that the colleges and universities, through emergency pro¬ 
visions, have met the challenge of providing adequate educational fa¬ 
cilities is a convincing justification of the American belief in education 
As one university president stated recently, “Whatever the reasons 
which in the past have led the United States to provide education as 
widely as it has, the veterans educational program is the most nearly 
explicit admission ever made that the nation’s welfare is increased by 
enlarging the number of its educated people” (24) 

THE ROLE OF THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Before we discuss the characteristics of the student veteran, I should 
like to outline briefly the role the Veterans Administration has played 
and will play in the educational training of these veterans. 

General Omar N Bradley, the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
stated before a convention of college educators that “college education 
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has always been regaided as a responsibility of the state governments, 
private and denominational organizations, and local commumties. 
Higher education must now include as a temporary partner the Federal 
Government, because of the educational program for veterans” (4). 
Under present legislation this partnership will continue for at least nine 
more years. 

The Veterans Administration, like everyone else, had not anticipated 
the rapidity with which demobilization was to take place However, 
It responded to the immediate demands as best it could. A great for¬ 
ward step was taken when President Truman appointed General Brad¬ 
ley as Admimstrator of Veterans Affairs One of General Bradley’s 
fiist actions was to change the organizational structure of the Veterans 
Administration He created thirteen Branch Offices, each designated 
to serve a certain area with a good deal of autonomy. Under each 
Branch Office theie were to be four to seven regional offices, which in 
turn were responsible for supervising the more than three hundred 
Guidance Centers in various schools and communities throughout the 
nauon. 

No discussion of the postwar development of college personnel 
work can be complete without a reference to these Guidance Centers 
Their function, in the woids of Dr Ira D Scott, Chief of Advisement 
and Guidance for the Veterans Administration, is as follows- 

Under contracts between the Veterans Administration and the educa¬ 
tional institutions, various types of technical and professional counsel¬ 
ing services are provided by the institutions. The types of services 
rendered by the institutions vary according to the counseling facilities 
available, some colleges furmshmg psychometric service only, while 
others furnish complete counseling services, including interviewing, 
psychological testing, vocational and educational counsehng and per¬ 
sonal adjustment counseling (22). 

It will be interesting to note how much lasting effect the Guidance 
Centers will have on those institutions in which no extensive program 
of personnel services existed prior to the installation of the Center. It 
IS to be hoped that such institutions will organize permanent programs 
of their own after the present Guidance Centers are discontinued 

Time hmits on the use of the benefits of the G I. Bill of Rights began 
on July 25, 1947, the date on which President Truman signed a congres¬ 
sional resolution ending the war. This resolution states that all educa¬ 
tion or training under Public Law 346, the G I Bill of Rights, must 
be started within four years of July 25, 1947, or date of discharge, 
whichever is later, and must be completed before the end of nine years 
The same nine-year termination applies to veterans enrolled m schools 
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or trainmg under Public Law id, tlie Vocational Rehabilitation Act for 
disabled veterans, but no deadline is set for the start of such training. 

The need for cooperation between the schools and this government 
agency cannot be emphasized too greatly Such a close relationship 
will call for mutual understanding of each other’s problems. The 
Veterans Administration must work within the framework of the leg¬ 
islation passed by Congress, the inflexibility of which is often misun¬ 
derstood by the college administrator On the other hand, the colleges 
can do much to facilitate the program of the Veterans Admimstration 
by suggesting ways and means whereby rules and procedures might 
be improved 

Finally, for those of you who are interested in expenses, budgets, 
and taxes, let me quote a recent release from the American Council on 
Education. “The Veterans Adminisuation reports that more than 
$2,650,000,000 had been spent by the Federal Government for the edu¬ 
cation and trainmg of veterans by the end of the present fiscal year, 
June 30, 1947. Of this amount, all but $415,500,000 had been spent 
during tire fiscal year July 1946 to June 30, 1947” (9). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VETERAN 
Let us now look more closely at the veterans themselves How does 
the veteran differ from the non-veteran^* How are the two similar^ 
How does he fare scholastically^ What are his needs todays 

Age. Veterans as a group average three to four years older than 
non-veterans. This age differential naturally results in a different atti¬ 
tude on the pait of the veteran toward the institution and, we hope, 
on the part of the institution toward the veteran. Several major prob¬ 
lems of adult education immediately appear. An individual 23 or 24 
years of age, especially after three or four years of military experi¬ 
ence, does not have the same interests or background as one 18 or 19 
years of age The veteran is more mature and worldly wise, not just 
because he is older but because he has had firsthand expeiience with 
such problems as minority groups, social prejudices, and the like, which 
are yet only textbook concepts to the other students 

The veteran has often been characterized as a more serious and more 
determined student than the high school graduate Going to college 
is a very serious business for him He is investing his time and money 
in his education His educational plans may require the postponing of 
marriage or may delay his entry into the business and industrial world. 
This may be his only chance to get the training he wants It is no sur¬ 
prise, then, that he is not much interested in wasting his time 

Several educators have stated that it is unfair to ask young and 
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inexperienced high school graduates to compete with mature men of 
much greater experience. I disagree with this argument because I feel 
that the advantages gained from the intermingling of the two groups 
far outweigh any disadvantages and I do not think that the veterans 
are so far superior as to make the younger students give up entirely. 

Marital status The statements made m the preceding paragraphs are 
especially pertinent to the married veteran. Dr. Francis J. Brown of 
the American Council on Education has reported the results of a sur¬ 
vey which revealed that there were 188,000 children in the families of 
veterans enrolled in colleges and universities m 1946-47 and that this 
number is increasing at the rate of several thousand per month. Thirty 
per cent of student veterans are married. Of this group 40 per cent 
have children, averaging i 3 children per family. 

The earnesmess with which the veteran is seeking an education is 
nowhere better illustrated than with the married veterans. The living 
accommodations for him and his family have very often been far from 
ideal, yet he has continued to make the best of his lot. College admin¬ 
istrators have not always been unmmdful of the importance of the 
welfare of the families of these veterans. The lack of construction ma¬ 
terials has been a tremendous handicap, but every possible effort is 
being made to provide the best housing facilities possible under the 
circumstances 

Much remains to be done, however. A conference was held in 
Washington, D C in September 1947 to discuss the health and recrea¬ 
tional needs of married student veterans. It was the fechng expressed 
at this conference that a definite need still exists for both health and 
recreational services for the families and for a special maternal care 
program for the wives, as well as for a program of emergency financial 
assistance It was further revealed that few health services are now 
offered except as a part of the public welfare program. 

The Committee on Service to Veterans of the National Social Work 
Assembly, which has become concerned over the inadequacy of recre¬ 
ational facilities for veterans enrolled in educational institutions, has 
called attention to an American Council on Education study which 
reported that half the institutions surveyed believe recreation facilities 
for veterans are madequate. One hundred and sixty-six institutions 
have asked for assistance m providing recreation facilities and workers. 
The Committee therefore recommended that concerted action be taken 
by community agencies equipped to serve student veterans and their 
families and that the aid of all interested agencies — clubs, churches, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, and American Red Cross college units — be enlisted 

Scholarship A great deal of attention has been given to determining 
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the classroom success of the veteran. The findings to date indicate that 
veterans, as a rule, are performing more satisfactorily than non-veterans 
In a summary of reports made m response to the question, How are the 
veterans doing scholastically’ President Raymond Walters of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati reveals- 

Typical of curient academic performance m midwestern state universi- 
ti 4 IS the Ohio State comment tliat “veterans are doing significantly 
better than non-veterans” and that of the State University of Iowa, “on 
the average superior work to that of the non-veteran.” At Indiana 
University, veterans are achieving “an average about six per cent higher 
in academic grades than do the non-veterans,” and at the University of 
Colorado “in the professional and semi-professional schools, the aver¬ 
age was considerably higher for veterans” (28) 

Several impoi tant studies of scholarship are now under way. A com¬ 
prehensive study, jointly initiated by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, will evaluate academic performance of students under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. The College Entrance Examination Board will conduct 
the study for the Foundation. Appioximately a dozen colleges and 
universities have been invited to participate in the project. They have 
been chosen on a broad geographical basis and will include both large 
and small colleges as well as men’s and coeducational institutions 

This study will seek to answer such basic questions as these Do 
veterans in general make better students than non-veterans’ How do 
factors like age, nature of military experience, and marital status 1 elate 
to the quahty of academic work’ What types of veterans seem to suc¬ 
ceed best and why’ In an effort to deteimine the effect of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights toward removing the economic barriers to education, the 
study will also compare the academic performance of the veterans who 
would have gone to college without the G. I. Bill and those who 
wanted to go to college but could not have done so without the bill. 
The results of this and other studies now in preparation should give 
us a great deal of useful information. 

Vocational objectives. Another problem to which we should pay 
paiticular attention is that of the vocauonal objectives toward which 
these veterans are training. Unless they are in programs of training 
which are not only m keeping with then: abilities but are realistic in 
terms of future job opportunities, much of the effectiveness of the 
G. I. Bill will be lost. 

At the end of the war the veteran was eager to return to civilian 
life and begin his schooling so that he might assume as quickly as 
possible the kind of position he had dreamed of while in service. This 
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was an easy thing for some of them to do, particularly those who had 
begun some sort of training These men and women had only to re¬ 
sume where they left off. 

There were others, however, who had been drafted into the service 
before they had decided on a vocational objective or who weie not too 
happy in the job in which they found themselves These men were in 
service for a period ranging from two to five yeais. During this peiiod 
they had plenty of time to think of what they were going to do after they 
were discharged It is human nature to set one’s di earns very high 
and, as you all recall, the serviceman was continually told there would 
be unlimited opportunities in the postwar world Foi example, he was 
encouraged to consider the “coming of the air age” and the opportu¬ 
nities to set up fascinating new businesses which resulted from the 
research conducted during the war. 

Is It any wonder, then, that many of our returned civilians entered 
upon courses of training only to be disappointed because opportunities 
did not turn up as expected? It became a question of scaling down 
their dreams to the realities of actual conditions 

Data recently released by the Veterans Administration show that on 
May I, 1947, there was the followmg distribution in the eniollment of 
veterans in colleges and universities (10) 


Liberal arts 

, 392,500 

Medicme and related couises 

52.832 

Engineering 

Business administration 

171,885 

125,446 

Physical and natural sciences 
Social studies 

43.545 

35.000 

Other busmess courses 

73,820 

Crafts and trades 

33.794 

Teachmg 

54 . 7 < 5 ^ 

Agriculture 

30,085 


One thing of concern to both the Veterans Administration and 
others charged with the advisement and guidance of these veterans has 
been the reported concentrauon of vocational objectives in the strictly 
professional, semiprofessional, and physical science areas If this is true, 
there is a great danger that the numbeis of persons tramed in these 
fields will be out of proportion to future job vacancies. Of particular 
significance in this respect are the large numbers going into such fields 
as medicine, dentistiy, and law. Here the number of men in preprofes- 
sional training far exceeds the spaces to be available in the schools. 

Perhaps the most encouraging recent trend in terms of these objec¬ 
tives IS the fact that the teachers colleges have shown the greatest 
increase. This is due m part to the national publicity given to the need 
for more and better teachers. It may also be due to the fact that there 
apparently has been a decreasing opportunity to secure employment in 
other fields. 

In the legislation passed by Congress all veterans taking their bene¬ 
fits under Public Law 16 are reqmred to receive the appioval of the 
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Veterans Administration when selecting their vocational objective 
The Veterans Administration, in detemiimng the adequacy of the ob- 
)ective, usually requires the veteran to go through an extensive pro¬ 
gram of testing and counseling. Veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
however, aie not required to seek the counselmg offered by the Vet¬ 
erans Administration, nor are they limited in their choice of objectives. 
Although no one would argue for compulsory vocational guidance, the 
fact remains that large numbers of veterans embarked on training pro¬ 
grams which proved to be ill-advised and have therefore accomplished 
nothmg but the waste of a good share of the training to which they 
were entitled. 

One of the most difficult problems, therefore, which the college 
personnel worker faces today is the revaluation of objectives which is 
necessary because of an improper original selection. Continually mount¬ 
ing numbers of revaluations of objectives are occurring because the 
veteran has realized either that his plans were not progressing as well 
as he expected or that his abilities were not those required to succeed in 
the objective he had chosen This phase of the counseling of veterans 
will probably be of incieasing significance in the next two or three 
years. 

The disabled veteran One group of veterans on the campus deserves 
special mention. Disabled veterans, more than any other group, deserve 
the full support of every individual in this country. Except for the 
men who did not return at all, there are none who sacrificed more 
by being in the military service. We must provide for the well-being 
of these disabled veterans. 

The rehabilitation of veterans witli physical and mental disabilities 
will necessarily call for special facilities and the continuing attention 
of every college administrator, faculty member, and personnel worker 
It would be untrue to say that these veterans do not warrant special 
consideration because they are only a small proportion of the total 
student population. It is my opinion that as long as there remains a 
single disabled veteran on any campus, he should be provided with any 
special facilities needed to help him succeed in his academic training. 

To those who would minimize the attention to be given to the needs 
of this smaller group m order to concentrate on the student body as a 
whole, I recommend a visit to one of the veterans hospitals where 
thousands of men are still waiting for the day when they will be well 
enough to return to civilian hfe. Such a visit would soon convince 
anyone that the lack of daily contact with the disabled does not mean 
there is nothing left to be done for them In my opimon there is no 
more important phase of college and university educational and per- 
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sonnel programs than that concerned with the disabled student vet¬ 
eran. 

WHAT THE COLLEGES CAN DO 

What, then, can the college do toward facilitating the adjustment of 
veterans to campus life^ What changes might be made in procedures? 
What phases of the veterans’ program should be given the greatest 
attention? 

First and foremost, we must find out the facts about these students 
Before any defimtive action can be taken, we must find out first the 
characteristics of the group with which we are working After we 
have found out what the needs aie, we can take the necessary steps to 
improve the services rendered. 

Expansion of personnel services. The coming of these veterans to 
the college campuses will require personnel programs capable of adapt¬ 
ing to the many needs of the students, veterans and non-veterans It 
seems to me that now would be the opportune time to scrutinize care¬ 
fully our counsehng services m order to find the shortcomings and 
take the necessary steps for improvement. This will be particularly true 
if the services being rendered by the Veterans Administration are dras¬ 
tically curtailed by an economy-minded Congress. 

This discussion, of course, is based on the premise that student per¬ 
sonnel work is part and parcel of our program of higher education As 
one writer stated, “Whatever differences of emphasis there may be, 
most American colleges are coming to accept the basic philosophy that 
education mvolves the student as a whole, his intellectual capacity and 
achievement, his social relationships, his vocational aptitudes and sldUs, 
his moral and rehgious values, his economic resources and his aesthetic 
appreciation” (2). 

One might argue that such personalized attention is out of the ques¬ 
tion now with such huge student bodies on the campus Yet I thmk 
you will find many educators agreeing that with proper organization 
and the necessary support of the administration and faculty, any in- 
stitution, however large, can offer the student the help and assistance 
he requires. 

It IS nnperative that these veterans be given the best of services avail¬ 
able so that they can find their proper niche as soon as possible. The 
alternative would be to run the risk of discrediting the counseling 
given these veterans because of the repercussions which will arise when 
substantial numbers of them receive all the G. I. benefits to which they 
are entitled and yet are not completely rehabilitated or adequately 
trained. ^ ^ 

Expansion of placement services One of the personnel services 
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which IS paiocularly pertinent to the problems of the veteran is that 
of placement, for the success of the vast rehabilitation program of the 
Veteians Administration will depend largely upon the success with 
which the veteran is placed in a suitable job at the conclusion of his 
training. 

This, of course, will require the institution to keep cognizant of 
employment opportunities and to match these oppoitunities with train¬ 
ing programs. It will require follow-up studies to determine the success 
of the veteian on the job It will require a continuous checking of the 
students’ progress so that those in difficulty or in the wrong courses of 
study can be identified immediately 

The task of finding suitable employment for all the veteran gradu¬ 
ates will be difficult. The colleges can prepaie men and women for 
jobs, but the jobs must be there when students complete their training 
if such training is to be justified. If the schools permit students to 
continue their training without sufficient warning of the probable 
difficulty of securing employment upon giaduation, these veterans in 
the future may become extremely critical of the institutions for spend¬ 
ing so much time on training which was not of value after graduation 

Evaluation and research. Any summary statement of developments 
in personnel woik made by an individual trained at the University of 
Minnesota must inevitably include an important section devoted to the 
need for evaluation and research. 

Any activity, whether it be in industry, in government, or on the 
college campus, should be subject to continuous scrutiny to insure that 
existing inadequacies are ironed out and new techniques and proce¬ 
dures are tested The cost of the veterans’ educational program, which 
was more than two billion dollars last year and which will remain at 
that figure or even increase for several years to come, should be incen¬ 
tive enough for every taxpayer to insist that every dollar be wisely 
and efficiently spent. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed since the end of the war to permit 
evaluations of the manner in which the veterans are adapting them¬ 
selves to their educational training and the extent to which the educa¬ 
tional institutions have been able to cope with the increased enrollments 
and to furnish the services required. 

We need to obtain a carefully prepared factual picture of the con¬ 
ditions which exist today. We need to know, for instance, why so 
many veterans are changing their vocational objectives. We should 
find out why many veterans are droppmg out of school or are failing 
to reregister. We should know much more than we do about the 
best types of training programs for our personnel workers. We need 
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new sets of test norms for use in counselmg veterans. We should know 
much more than we do about the role which extracurricular activities 
play in a student’s college traimng. We should investigate the advan¬ 
tages and shortcomings of the various new techniques developed by 
the armed services in order to use them effectively in the college pro¬ 
gram 

Studies of many of these matters are now under way Some of them 
aie local and very intensive in nature, others are moie extensive and 
nationwide in scope For example, the Carnegie Foundation recently 
announced a grant of $200,000 to Princeton Umversity to make an 
analysis of the development of students and a study of educational 
procedures at that university The studies are to range from an exami¬ 
nation of the experience of special groups, such as veterans and high- 
abdity students, to a critical examination of residential university life, 
including both instructional methods and extiacurncular activities. 

A special project of the American Council on Education is geared 
to an attempt to find out the problems which face the disabled veteran 
on the college campus. The Disabled American Veterans, an organiza¬ 
tion which exists solely to promote the interests of the disabled veteran, 
has appropriated the necessary funds for these studies It will be the 
purpose of these studies to probe intensively into the many problems 
faced by the disabled veteran during his educational training and to 
examine the special facilities and programs provided by the colleges for 
the disabled veteran. The results of such studies should be helpful to 
college and university authorities, to the Veterans Administration, and 
to other interested agencies in pointing out those areas in which the 
services for the disabled veteran could be improved 

For the purpose of defining the matter and scope of the study a na¬ 
tional committee composed of college educators and personnel workers 
has been appointed Dean E G. Williamson of the University of Min¬ 
nesota IS chairman of this committee. 

Among others, the following problem areas will be explored from 
the viewpoint of the disabled veteran (i) special physical facilities 
needed, (2) scholarship progress; (3) participation in college activities, 
(4) emotional adjustments mvolved in the training program, (5) rea¬ 
sons for discontinuance of training program, (6) adequacy of voca¬ 
tional objectives, (7) college programs for helping the disabled veteran 
secure full-time employment followmg training, (8) financial re¬ 
sources, (9) married veterans, and (lo) coordination of rehabilitation 
programs. 

The ever-increasing amount of research dealing with student vet¬ 
erans is convincing evidence of continuing interest in this part of the 
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college population When findings from the research studies suggested 
above have been released, we should know a great deal more about the 
student veteran. 

CONCLUSION 

President Traman, m his speech to Congress on January 7, 1947, 
said “In the long run, the success of the program will not be meas¬ 
ured by the number of veterans obtaining financial aid or by the 
number of dollars we spend History will )udge us not by the money 
we spend but by the future contribution we enable our veterans to 
make to their country.” 

We can all agree with this statement To increase the number of 
college graduates in this country is not the goal of the veterans’ edu¬ 
cational program We hope the tiaining they receive not only will pay 
in some measure for the time they lost while in the military service but 
will also enable them to lead fuller and better hves when they return 
to their respective communities. 

Some individuals have said that the provisions for veterans have been 
too generous, resulting in a tendency on the part of the veteran to feel 
that the government should do everything for him without much effort 
on his part No doubt there are veterans who feel so, but the great ma¬ 
jority are not riding on any “gravy tram” with the fare paid by the 
federal government. It would be tremendously unfair to the average 
veteran to criticize him for the outbursts of a few individuals who are 
dissatisfied because Congress, when it passed the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
emphasized that it was seeking to aid, but not wholly to support, the 
veteran who sought to take advantage of the educational provisions of 
the law. 

General Bradley has repeatedly warned World War II veterans that 
they should not attempt to use their war service as an excuse for ob¬ 
taining special benefits at the expense of the country as a whole. He has 
consistently emphasized that the nation today needs men who think in 
terms of service to their country and not in terms of their country’s 
debt to them. Several of the veterans organizations have issued state¬ 
ments similar to that of General Bradley The veterans program 
adopted by the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce also 
stresses the contribution which the veterans, using experience gained 
in wartime, can make as citizens of their community. 

The issue, as I see it, is not that of considering the veteran as a 
particular “problem.” True, he constitutes a special group with special 
needs and characteristics, but no one would argue that the needs of 
veterans should be met to the detriment of non-veterans 

We must remember, however, that if we do not meet the veterans’ 
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educational needs effectively today, we will inevitably be faced in the 
future with a group of citizens who will be indifferent or hostile to¬ 
ward our schools The high objectives of the G I Bill of Rights will 
not be realized if we do not exert every effort to insure that each 
veteran is getting the kind of training he can best utilize. 

It IS not necessary to indulge in any sentimentality when we discuss 
what we want to do for the men who contributed so much to winning 
the war The veteran doesn’t want sympathy. He simply wants an 
opportunity to get training which will enable him to obtain for himself 
and his family those things for which he fought He should get that 
opportunity. 
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The Student Veteran at Minnesota 
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PIONEERING earmarks so much of the Minnesota personnel pro¬ 
gram that It IS probably irrelevant to start my discussion on the note 
of the uniqueness of our program m the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, 
one of several bureaus in the student personnel program It has been 
inspiring to us, however, to be aware of the interest our outside col¬ 
leagues have continually shown in our efforts. These efforts are about 
four years old. It was in the days when the veteran problem was no 
more than an urgency, filed in committee minutes, that two essential 
themes of our present program took form. 

In the first place, the returning veteran was not expected to be the 
psychologically off-balanced character most popular magazines pic- 
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tuied him to be. In the second place, it was taken as a certainty that 
the veteran would bring many special problems to the campus beyond 
the meie demand for space which his physical piesence would estab¬ 
lish On the basis of these two underlying assumptions the program of 
tire Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs has developed to its present stage 

This fall (1947) the University of Minnesota has again almost 16,000 
veterans enrolled, only slightly helow last year’s fall quarter figure. 
Our Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs has a staff of more than fifty full-time 
and twenty-five part-time employees, including twenty-three profes¬ 
sional men and women In view of our volume of work (e.g. our 
Bureau types approximately 25,000 book and supply authorizations 
each quarter, and in the 1946-47 academic year our counselors con¬ 
ducted about 10,000 individual interviews), the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs has measured one part of the effectiveness of its efforts in the 
fact that our waiting lines are almost always the shortest on the cam¬ 
pus. This does not mean we are not understaffed; it indicates instead, 
in addition to operating efficiency, a high degree of cooperation and 
camaraderie in our relations with our student veterans. We believe 
that in three years the Bureau has become almost part of home for most 
of our veterans. 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs m its broadest functions serves as 
the liaison agent between the Veterans Administration and the univer¬ 
sity, the Veterans Administration and the student veteran, and fre¬ 
quently between the student and the university administration In 
addition to this, authorizations for all books, supplies, and special 
eqmpment or expenses payable by the Veterans Administration are au¬ 
thorized by the Bureau And the Bureau was planned so that for the 
most part it would act as the initiating office for any service or infor¬ 
mation the veteran needed. The most significant part of our work, 
however, is in our counseling program The remainder of this report 
will be focused on this portion of our efforts. In this connection the 
reader should understand that this Bureau is coordinate administra¬ 
tively with several other umversity personnel departments, some of 
which are represented by other reports in this collection 

While the war was stiU m progress a threefold counseling program 
was laid out under the guidance of E. G. Wilhamson, Dean of Stu¬ 
dents. It is significant that no batteries of tests were automatically set 
up; no categories of treatments or procedures were predetermined 
This counsehng program in its simplicity appeared complete. It offered 
(i) onentation, (2) sustaining counseling, and (3) exit counseling I 
think we can best get a picture of the veteran as a student at Minne¬ 
sota by examining each of these categories separately. 
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ORIENTATION COUNSELING 

When faced with a virtually unknown number of returning veter¬ 
ans, It may have seemed foolhardy to think of attempting to interview 
each of them persomlly as his initial contact with the university. None¬ 
theless, the most evident fact in the earlier planning was that what the 
veteran would need most would be a chance to find his ground in a 
new institution — to orient himself in terms of his own pioblems. If he 
was just shopping around for a school, here was a contact point If he 
had alieady made Minnesota his choice, here was his starting point. 

Needless to say, there weie bugs The 1945-46 school year brought 
such rapid enrollment adjustments, it was next to impossible to obtain 
enough funds or qualified staff to keep pace Many quahfied counselors 
lacked adequate university orientation themselves Nonetheless, virtu¬ 
ally eveiy veteran new m the university in the postwar period has been 
through the orientation interview Here the veterans meet the colleges, 
their catalogues, the channels for admission and registration. Veterans 
Administration requirements, the personnel offices on the campus, and 
so on. Right from the start of the program, this first contact became 
the time to explore the veteran’s needs —at the tune he was ready to 
face these needs 

The University Committee on Veterans’ Affatrs, the original plan¬ 
ning body, decided that all buUetins and other publicity material should 
carry statements directing veterans to the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
as their initial point of contact on the campus. With this unanimity of 
focus the coverage has been, and is, quite thorough. During some 
periods orientation work has taken the tune of as many as ten coun¬ 
selors, at other times two or three can handle the load. 

Personal referral plays a major role in our orientation work We do 
not attempt to provide the answers to such problems as suitable voca¬ 
tional objectives, availability of housing, possibilities of financial assist¬ 
ance, and opportunities for part-time employment. Having determined 
the desirability or need of further advisory service, our counselors 
make written referrals and frequently even telephone referrals directly 
to the office or individual equipped to provide it 

SUSTAINING COUNSELING 

The second counseling category, to which we have attached the 
name stistatmng counseling, covers the major portion of our counseling 
load. By the term sustaining counseling we mean the counseling which 
is necessary for students currently enrolled in school Table I gives a 
sample breakdown of this load in terms of types of content or purpose 
of counseling interviews, 
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Purpose Number 

Change of objective . . . 2366 

P.T P (rehabilitation students’ routine for permanent training 
program) . . .. 720 

Academic progress . . 165 

Special courses ... . . 5jo 

Single-course cancellations . 445 

Auditor status . . 48 

Emotional problems . 18 

Routine adjustment or general information (not orientation) 1384 
Possible cancellation from the university 224 


(At this point, I should say that occasionally I will include general 
considerations about the character of our veteran student body right 
along with a inoie specific development of our program.) 

In educational objectives the character of our population does not 
differ radically from the national picture, with heavy concentrations 
m preparatory liberal arts work and technological subjects. But more 
effectively than any purely statistical breakdown of enrollment by col¬ 
leges, the 2366 change-of-objective interviews conducted by the Bu¬ 
reau have brought into focus a major characteristic of the veteran as a 
student his almost msatiable desire for an objective that will insure 
economic security following graduation. It is true, some of these 
changes are readjustments of other types, ranging from emotional to 
shopping around. But the vast majority are studies of occupational 
objective changes mvolving usually the counsehng service of the Bu¬ 
reau of Veterans’ Affairs as well as the advisory assistance of the 
Student Counsehng Bureau, both working with the colleges and the 
college counseling offices involved 

These change-of-objective interviews mark a milestone in student 
personnel work. Mandatory counsehng assistance for the veteran (the 
mandate commg from the Veterans Admmistration) concerning a 
change in vocational objectives should attract the attention of every 
educator interested m education with a purpose. Here family pressure 
can be distinguished from ability, talent from whim. More than that, 
occupational stereotypes as well as oppoitunities and prerequisites can 
be carefully explored. 

As yet we are without satisfactory studies in this area, but our work 
leads us to support very strongly the desirability of individual guid¬ 
ance at the college level in changing objectives, whether for veterans 
or non-veterans. On the basis of a small sample, our veteran clientele 
is unanimous in its agreement with us. Most veterans want certainty m 
their objectives more than anything else in college. They must find 
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this certainty individually, it is true, but an adequate counseling seivice 
can do much to assist them as well as to suggest other sources for fur¬ 
ther information. Such a program should not be designed to promote 
dependency complexes but rather to assist in the careful planning of 
individual futures 

Permanent training piogram, special course, and auditor status coun¬ 
seling are types of interviews more or less irrelevant here, since they 
are procedures based on Veterans Administration monetary controls 
or Public Law i 6 regulations. 

The question of academic progress has probably been the subject of 
more discussions regarding the veteran than any subject other than 
housing Numerous claims have been, and aie being, made as to how' 
the veteran is outshining the non-veteran scholastically At Minnesota 
our position is considerably more guarded. It appears that the veterans 
on the average do as well as, or slightly better than, the average foi 
non-veterans This is simply a tentative and largely subjective judg¬ 
ment. Studies of the matter are in progress, but we are still without 
conclusive research evidence. The time-consuming task of matching a 
sufficient number of cases has prevented us from undertaking a study 
to date. Simply to group veterans and non-veterans for the purpose of 
arriving at an honor point or grade average is to ignore, among othei 
things, the statistical implications of differences in curriculums, diftei- 
ences in numbers of men and women in the veteran and non-veteran 
categories, the effect of veterans’ preference in admissions standards, 
and the disproportionate enrollment of veterans in certain colleges. 

Members of the university staff comment, almost without exception, 
on the tenacity, determination, and effort of the veteran. Subjectively, 
the average veteran at Minnesota rates considerably above the average 
non-veteran. This, again, is a testimony to the crucial interest of the 
veteran m his educational objective. 

On the other hand, we will do well to recognize that for the veteran 
there is academic difficulty on a not inconsiderable scale. One foim of 
pertinent evidence we do have available here is based on our exit and 
non-returnee work. Later we will discuss the regular exit interview, 
but It is appropriate at this point to consider a category of veteran exit 
interviews not covered in our normal counseling program. 

We have developed a non-returnee questionnaire to be mailed to 
each veteran who has completed a quarter or more and has failed to 
return to the university in subsequent quarters. A detailed, as yet un¬ 
published study based on this kind of data for the 1946-47 academic 
year placed academic adjustment causes second only to financial causes 
as primary reasons for failure to return to the university. Housing, 
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illness, attendance at other schools —all fell considerably below. Well 
over 20 per cent indicated reasons closely connected with academic 
progress as their primary reasons for not returning to the university 
Another unpublished study dealing with withdrawals from the uni¬ 
versity, one we shall consider in more detail later, shows that during 
the faU quarter of 1946 the largest single percentage of exits was at- 
tiibutable duectly to “academic difficulties.” To the 249 per cent foi 
whom this IS the primary reason for withdrawal can well be added 
another 7.1 per cent for whom “dissatisfaction with academic environ¬ 
ment” served as the primary reason for withdrawing. The pioblem of 
academic adjustment, therefore, produced 32 pei cent of our veteran 
withdrawals during the fall quartei 1946, and 20 per cent of the with¬ 
drawals at the end of that quarter 


Table II. Veteran;, and Non-Veterans on Scholastic Probation by 
Colleges, Spring 1947 




Veterans 


Non-Veterans 

College 

Total 

Enrolled 

Total on 
Probauon 

Per Cent on 
Probation 

Total 

Enrolled 

Total on 
Probation 

Per Cent on 
Probauon 

SLA 

5123 

^57 

128 

3350 

221 

66 

Business 

1186 

328 

276 

237 

14 

S 9 

General 

1247 

256 

205 

527 

72 

13.6 

Education 
Agriculture, 
Forestry, and 
Home Econ- 

662 

91 

137 

814 

6d 

74 

omics 

1017 

118 

116 

617 

130 

21 I 


Another indicator of the role academic difficulty plays in the life 
of the student veteran is available m Table II, comparing veterans and 
non-veterans on probation There is little here to warrant a conclusion 
of significant above-average scholastic success for veterans. A numbei 
of factors reduce the apparent seriousness of the veteran situation, 
however. One college, for example, permitted the student veterans to 
continue the full year regardless of theii difficulty, “intending to give 
them a chance ” This college’s percentage of veterans on probation is, 
accordingly, well out of fine for the spring quarter, while its non¬ 
veteran picture IS normal I think the point is sufficiently clear that 
there is a large category of veterans as well as non-veterans here for 
whom counseling facilities are essential. In all such cases the closest 
cooperation between student personnel, college counseling, and student 
work committee offices is essential. 

A third category of sustaining counseling indicated m Table I is 
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that based on emotional problems The functions of the Bureau of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs were never intended to replace or duplicate those of any 
other existing university agency It is therefore possible that the 
eighteen cases listed as “emotional” m no way represent the actual 
number of emotional problems involving veterans that have come to 
the attention of university personnel agencies. Our procedure in such 
cases IS simply to transfer the problem by a carefully executed re¬ 
ferral to the Student Counseling Bureau. 

This seems an appropriate point to comment on the over-all sta¬ 
bility of the veteran population in the institution The general tenor 
of subjective comment on the part of the university staff dealing with 
veterans, while recognizing them as assertive, commends them for then 
maturity and stability It is true that 32 per cent of our veterans are 
inairied and that the average age of the veteran is several years above 
that of the non-veteran. In any case, the over-all effect, as I shall point 
out later, is to stabilize the emotional tone of the entue campus, even 
in Its most superficial aspects The firecracker-throwing freshman and 
shaggy-haired radical aie looked upon, when they exist, almost as mu¬ 
seum pieces 

The final category of sustaining counseling is what might be con¬ 
sidered a routine means of dispensing information and solving minor 
problems through a personnel channel I intend to discuss the subject 
of school spirit at greater length in the conclusion of this paper, but 
I should like to give a few illustrations here to demonstrate how this 
personalized information giving is not simply a matter of solving in¬ 
cidental individual problems It frequently makes the institution’s over¬ 
all job easier through promoting good pubhc relations and high student 
morale 

Here is one illustration of how this type of counseling, centralized 
in a university personnel office, operates. For reasons we need not 
go into here, the University of Minnesota (like most other land-grant, 
non-profit universities) collects nonresident tuition from the Veterans 
Administration for each veteran enrolled in the university in the regu¬ 
lar school year When certain imphcations of this were first made 
public to the students, mass meeungs of protest were held The student 
paper and student veterans’ organizations immediately demanded clari¬ 
fication of the point The president of the university issued a printed 
statement which was distributed to each student veteran’s post office 
box. Numerous explanatory articles appeared in the student newspaper. 
Student opinion responded splendidly. Even so, in the past year, we 
have had no fewer than five hundred students ask individually, in tones 
ranging from friendly to belligerent, for clarification of this matter. 
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Each had the feeling that a grave injustice was being done Without 
exception these veterans recognized the legitimacy of the university’s 
position once the counselor was able to explain the matter. 

In another instance, it is realistic to recognize that the enormous 
influx of students has placed a terrific burden on the institution’s teach¬ 
ing staff in connection with actual teaching work. The possibility for 
faculty counseling has in some instances, therefore, been reduced, while 
the demand for such counseling has actually increased. The Bureau fre¬ 
quently has been able to assist college faculties in this matter —upon 
the approval of these faculties, of course. 

In general we have found it desirable to use our most experienced 
counselors in oui work with enrolled students, since students in aca¬ 
demic difiiculty, apait from needing immediate assistance in that con¬ 
nection, may be potential exit or even emotional cases These problems, 
moreover, are frequently ones created by numeious university and Vet¬ 
erans Administration regulations, calhng for considerable familiarity on 
the part of the counselor with these regulations. 

These counseling cases are almost invariably handled on an appoint¬ 
ment basis, with a half hour allotted to each. Interview notes are kept 
for each veteran in separate case files In addition to the interview 
notes, these files contain students’ grade reports, personal data sheets, 
any special reports received from college students’ work committees, 
test data, or any other pertinent material 

EXIT INTERVIEWING 

Our volume of work has necessitated clear-cut operating criteria 
Three fundamental principles govern our exit counseling procedure- 
(i) through a single office, every effort should be made to contact the 
student before he leaves the university, (2) the exit interview should 
be highly personalized in an attempt to search out the underlying 
problems (cumulative lecords are particularly important at this point), 
(3) involved therapy should be beyond the scope of exit counsel¬ 
ing, and efforts should be made to handle it through referral to spe¬ 
cialized counselors. 

It should be pointed out that it is particularly important in exit 
counseling to avoid the assumption that every student should, or can, 
be persuaded to remain in school. 

The work in exit interviewing at the University of Minnesota, while 
still in a pioneering stage, has iso produced three general objectives 
for the interviewing of students wishing to cancel out of the univer- 
sity (i) an attempt should be made to discover the nature of the 
problem, and whenever desirable a solution to it should be sought. 
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(2) an effort should be made to promote post-cancellation adjust¬ 
ments; (3) the interview has a public relations function which is only 
beginning to be tapped. We have found that excessive enrollments 
and difficulties of program planning are frequently superficial causes 
of bitter criticism This interview provides an opportunity for the 
student to “blow off steam” and for the counselor to explain pertinent 
institutional policies The objectification of the student’s problem is 
basic here. Table III is peitinent in this regard. 


Table III Atiitudes or Student Veterans Withdrawing from the 
University, Fall Quarter 1946 


Attitude 

Number Per Cent 

Definitely vill return, hopes or expects to return 

258 

37 I 

Does not expect to return . 

168 

24 2 

Student dissatisfied with university 

3 ' 

45 

Bears ill will against the university , 

7 

I 

Question unanswered or answer unclassifiable 

131 

33 2 


This attitudinal study would seem to suggest the success attained in 
this third objective in the fall quarter 1946 Even if we consider only the 
desire to find a scapegoat for academic failure m this period of educa¬ 
tional pressure, the outcome seems remarkably favorable. It is impos¬ 
sible, however, to make a statement on the relative value of the 
procedure since no comparative figures are available for non-veteran 
students who are not processed in this manner, or for those few vet¬ 
erans who will not go through the established exit interview. 

As a matter of general interest, I should like to conclude this con¬ 
sideration by presenting the distribution of primary reasons for student 
veteran withdrawal during the fall quarter 1946 Table IV shows rathei 


Table IV Primary Reasons fur Student Veteran Withdrawal, 
Fall Quarter 1946 


Reason 

Number Per Cent 

Academic difficulties 

173 

249 

Employment (to accept a specific position) 

82 

11 8 

Personal problems 

61 

8,9 

Personal health 

S8 

85 

Dissatisfaction with academic environment 

49 

7 I 

Financial problems . 

46 

67 

Housing problems 

18 

26 

Transfer to another institution on the college level 

or 


to on-the-job training 

*4 

2 0 

Personality maladjustment 

6 

9 

Completed courses 

. 2 

.3 

No specific reason given (unknown) 

177 

2 j8 
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clearly that academic difficulties accounted for about one fourth, of 
the cancellations during the fall quaiter of 1946, whereas employment 
took only one tenth of the veterans away from school during the 
quarter 

CONCLUSION 

This covers rather completely the established counseling program 
of the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs In the course of the program we 
have, of course, assumed many responsibrlrties based upon Veterans 
Administration regulations, some of which have facilitated and some of 
which have hampered the setting up of certain of our procedures We 
have also attempted to explore further the possibility of aiding veter¬ 
ans through follow-up work and have considered in a tentative man¬ 
ner the development of a program of community social assistance 
leferrals involving public agencies, particularly in the Twin Cities area 
The implications of such a referral procedure must be carefully studred, 
however, and it follows that the program will inevitably be slow in 
developing In a larger sense we have also had the opportunity of devel¬ 
oping closer ties with college counseling programs, many of which 
have grown right along with ours All of us participating in this pro¬ 
gram realize that the work with veterans thus far sets many precedents 
lor new developments in personnel work with non-veterans 

In concluding, I should like to turn to a consideration which seems 
to me particularly pertinent to this general subject of veterans as stu¬ 
dents An increasing concern is bemg expressed in college newspapers, 
humor magazines, and other types of student publications about what 
IS apparently an unprecedented lull in school spirit I suggest that pos¬ 
sibly our measures of school spurit are as outdated as the raccoon coat 
and “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi.” This does not seem unreasonable 
We take algebra, geometry, and chemistry for granted as high school 
subjects. Yet many of us are unwilling to recognize that the rah-rah 
school spirit of the 1920s has increasingly become a part of normal 
high school life and decreasingly a part of college life. Mature school 
spirit appears to be revealing itself m terms of the extent to which the 
student is able to achieve total self and group realization within the in¬ 
stitution. The implications of this for extraclass programs, whether 
all-university or individual college in organization, aie enormous 

At this juncture it is difficult to say whether or not the presence of 
veterans on the campus is a causal factor in the maturing of the con¬ 
cept of school spirit. To my knowledge no studies have been made 
to evaluate this development Student demands upon the personnel 
services are probably the major index of it At the Bureau of Veterans’ 
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Afas wc be felt very stroDgly tlie tae of the veterin to becoitie 
1 part of the institiition m a icatac maimer Such an interest chal¬ 
lenges ns to thml in teims of the social competence of onr stodents, 
far beyond mere professional competence, Accordingly, it may well 
become axiomatic in educational circles that the ew to which a sto- 
dent considers himself to be a part of a university wi! be m direct 
proportion to the extent to which the msMotion provides opportnmties 
for total development out of as ieS as m class Obviously, the impli¬ 
cations of this position would make a new eta in higher education It 
may be that this wil be tlie permanent mark of the veterans of World 
War II upon higher education, 
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A SURVEY of students from abroad m 1946-47 showed a counted to¬ 
tal of 15,350- The actual total was esumated as 17,000. This counted 
total represented a 100 per cent increase over the ten-year average of 
7675 students from 1934 to 1944 and an increase of about 34 per cent 
over the 1945-46 figure of 10,341 students. Other thousands of students 
waited in their homelands eager to reach the United States, but they 
were held back by the lack of available American dollars, the increasing 
costs of education in the United States, and the increasingly restrictive 
admission policy of many American universities 

On the basis of recent reports showing a decline in the number of 
foreign students State Department officials feel that the peak in stu¬ 
dents from abroad has been reached and point to Russia as the reason 
Rumors that thousands of students from countries bordering the Soviet 
Union are now studying in Russian schools are ominous in their por¬ 
tent, but they seem to have little basis in fact. Students from these 
countries deny the possibility and the State Department has apparently 
forgotten that 1946-47 was a peak year. The plain fact seems to be that 
the lack of financial resources for educational purposes is responsible 
for the decline in the number of students entering the United States. 

Those persons who forecast a possible 50,000 foreign students in the 
United States by 1950 feel a little taken aback and have retired to their 
tabulators to make another estimate. Actually the 50,000 figure was 
rather conservative when viewed in light of the war yeais’ statistics 
While the number of students from Europe and Asia dropped steadilv 
from 1941 to 1945, those from the “other Americas” increased rapidly. 
If the number of students coming to the United States from other areas 
between 1945 ^^d 1950 were to increase in proportion to the increase 
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from the “Americas” during the war years, 80,000 students fiom Asia 
and Europe alone would enter the United States. Despite the present 
decline in the number of students coming to the United States, the 
foreign student population in universities and colleges is now at an all- 
time high. Thirteen of the fourteen universities reporting the top en¬ 
rollments in 1946 reported increases in their foreign student enrollment 
for 1947. 

What has been the reaction of colleges and universities to this influx 
of students from other lands’ For one thing there has been an increas¬ 
ing emphasis on the need for full-time personnel to work with foreign 
students on those college campuses where the concentration exists. In 
1941 there were about one hundred such persons, by 1946 this had 
increased to four hundred (4) Beyond the provision of full-time for¬ 
eign student advisers there has been an incieasing awareness of the 
widely diverse problems which the foreign student brmgs to the col¬ 
lege campus. The idea is not new that this flood of students from over¬ 
seas brings an unparalleled opportunity to work toward understanding 
among peoples and at the same time focuses the spotlight of investiga¬ 
tion on our own festering sore spots of undemocratic behavior, 

BASIC PHILOSOPHY FOR COUNSELING THE FOREIGN STUDENT 

It seems agreed that the efforts of counselors, teachers, and college 
administrators should be measured in terms of what is contributed to 
the education of the student. There is wide disagreement, however, 
concerning the methods by which the educative process can best be 
facilitated. Maximum learning situations have always been thought of in 
terms of reaction between individuals, whether it be the reaction of 
thirty different individuals to a professional lecture or the interaction 
between two individuals in a face-to-face counsehng situation. 

Dennis (i) m 1944 called attention to three distinct attitudes in insti¬ 
tutions of highei learning in regard to the counseling of foreign stu¬ 
dents (i) a well-worked-out system, (2) personal relations with no 
suggestion of “system,” and (3) complete indifference. The past three 
years have shown marked developments beyond this classification. Ac¬ 
tually, few universities have ever been completely indifferent to the 
problem, rather they were convinced that the student from another 
country was not in particular need of any special assistance, that the 
best and quickest way to fit him mto the environment was to make 
him conform to the pattern of the American student. This concept 
brings to mind the issue of G I. clothing during the war, only one 
size was available “too large.” At the opposite end of the scale is the 
idea that the foreign student is a being so entirely set apart that each 
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of his problems is a special one calling for a special solution and special 
personnel — even that you must deal with him in his own language to 
be able to assist in the solution of his problem Obviously this spoon¬ 
feeding piocess leaves little room for growth in any direction; it merely 
provides for a succession of levels of counselee instruction 

Between these extremes lies a tenable viewpoint It is piedicated on 
the recognition of certain group techniques and therapies as valuable 
and on the realization that their full value is available only as the needs 
of individual smdents are determined and analyzed through face-to- 
face counseling interviews. 

OBJECTIVES OF FOREIGN STUDENT COUNSELING 

In order to get a complete picture of the counseling program for 
foreign students as it has been conceived at the University of Minne¬ 
sota, It IS necessary to review briefly the objectives of the program. 
These aims, broadly viewed, are three in number, all of them directed 
at the major purpose of aiding the student to adjust to his new environ¬ 
ment so that his educational development may pioceed at the maximum 
rate consistent with his own increased understanding of himself, his 
environment, his aims, and his abilities. 

First, interaction must be taking place between the counselor and 
the student so that satisfactory adjustments to the student’s problems 
are being made. Second, a pait of counseling, of course, is the manipu¬ 
lation by the counselor of the environment to assist him in his task As 
a part of the administrative structure of the university, the counselor 
provides the integrative force to puU together and make maximum use 
of the various programs for the foreign student existing on the campus. 
Third, the counselor, through the foreign student group, attempts to 
make adequate provision for the education of campus and community 
to the values of this group in the community 

SCOPE OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF FOREIGN 
STUDENT COUNSELING 

Usually we think of a counselor as one who assists the student to 
adjust to changes in his environment by skillful use of the interview 
situation This interview is envisioned as being a two-way exchange of 
ideas in the private office of the counselor, where conditions are con¬ 
ducive to establishing rapport 

It IS probably somewhat surprising to learn, then, that the foreign 
student counselor may have been worlang with a student for two or 
three years without having had a formal mterview. In no other field 
of counseling do correspondence, telephone, and telegraph play so 
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large a role The foreign student calls on the counselor to assist him in 
his financial, housing, or academic problems from halfway around the 
world. With this idea in mind let us examine the different areas within 
which the foreign student adviser will be working. 

Admisstom. With the marked increase in the number of students from 
other countries applying for admission, the problem of selection be¬ 
comes an increasingly important one It is desirable to admit not only 
those students best fitted academically but also those most likely to profit 
from their study m this country in view of mental, physical, and per¬ 
sonal factors. The admissions office stands in a key place for establishing 
relationships between the foreign student adviser and the foreign 
student. It should be one of the primary purposes of the admissions office 
to funnel all foreign students to the adviser’s office for an interview as 
soon as tlie student arrives at the university. The groundwork for this 
referral, however, is laid far in advance of the student’s arrival through 
letters of welcome and assistance from the foreign student adviser as 
soon as the student is accepted. 

Housing. The shortage of housing facilities for foreign students will 
continue to be one of the most critical problems for some time to 
come. Some of the larger universities where international houses have 
been established may have thought that their difficulties were over; 
actually, experience has shown that the large international house is no 
solution to the many interrelated problems centered in housing The 
University of Minnesota has been experimenting during the past year 
with a number of small privately owned rooming houses in which 
American and foreign students room together, providing an opportu¬ 
nity to break down prejudices, speed the language transition, and as¬ 
sist in the orientation of the student The Student Housing Bureau 
maintains one counselor who devotes her entire time to the special prob¬ 
lem of placing foreign students, and the Housing Bureau’s field workers 
are constantly educating and encouraging householders to accept foreign 
students without restriction. 

Financial counseling. If one were to approach these matters in ordei 
of volume, the problem of finances would probably rank number one 
Almost two thirds of the foreign student group will require financial 
counseling in some respect. Current world conditions aie causing even 
the government-financed student anxiety In addition to ruinous rates 
of exchange or the lack of any exchange privileges at all, the student 
faces the problem of increased living costs, higher tuition fees, and 
fewer opportunities to supplement his income by private earnings. 

To offset these problems many universities offer extensive scholar¬ 
ship opportunities. Since these rarely cover more than tuition fees, 
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grants-in-aid or adequate funds for short-term loans should be avail¬ 
able There is a real need to provide emergency funds for scholarship 
grants to deseiving foreign students. 

Onentatton There are three major phases in the orientation of the 
foreign student The first of these, as pointed out m the section on 
admissions, is the period between the student’s admission to the uni¬ 
versity and his arrival at the university. This period, varying from a 
month to as long as two or thiee years, offers the foreign student ad¬ 
viser an opportunity to establish a sound basis for a successful 1 elation- 
ship with the student Most foreign student advisers send an official 
welcome to the student from the university and invite him to take ad¬ 
vantage of their services Iowa State College, for example, sends de¬ 
scriptive mateiials abroad that will assist the student in making his trip 
to the United States and in establishing friendly contacts immediately 
upon his arrival at the university (3). 

The second phase of oiientation begins when the student arrives 
The counselor spends at least an hour with him procuring basic infor¬ 
mation and giving him a general idea of the objectives of the program 
In cooperation with other campus agencies, an orientation weekend is 
held early in the fall at which the student has the opportunity to learn 
more about the campus and community in which he is living and en¬ 
joy informal relationships with faculty, students, and townspeople A 
follow-up inteiview held from four to eight weeks after the first inter¬ 
view permits the counselor to get better acquainted with the student 
and provides an opportunity for the student to discuss his first few 
weeks at the university. 

The orientation of the student thereafter follows a more diffuse pat¬ 
tern, since he has become pretty well established in at least one social 
or cultural group by the end of a quarter at the university From time 
to time he will require orientation counseling on matters of a personal 
nature, but most of his needs in relation to social problems are now 
handled through contacts with American students, his own group, or 
informal contacts with the adviser. 

Problems relating to legal status. The immigrant status of the foreign 
student requires him to abide by ceitain federal regulations In addi¬ 
tion, government officials m his own country require numerous reports 
and certification letters to maintain his official status The adviser must 
be prepared to interpret the problem of the student as it relates to 
these regulations in many areas smce there is scarcely a phase of the 
program unaffected The foreign student must get permission from 
the Immigration Service to work, to change schools, to extend the 
period of his study, and to drop below a certain minimum level of 
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credits The foreign student adviser will do well in this area to estab¬ 
lish a close working relationship with the government agency in¬ 
volved This requires skillful re-education of his clients because many 
of them regard the immigration officials as persons to be avoided. 
Actually, the only way the full benefit of the regulations can be ob¬ 
tained IS by this close working relationship. 

Academic problems. One of the most difficult problems encountered 
in foreign student counseling has its basis in the student’s lack of an 
adequate knowledge of English. Many umversities have initiated spe¬ 
cial English courses for foreign students. The State Depaitment has set 
up cultural centers at Mills College, the University of Michigan, the 
University of North Carolina, the University of Texas, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Mexico, where students may take intensive training in Eng¬ 
lish when they first enter the United States. The College Entrance 
Examination Board has constructed a test to be used in determining the 
language handicaps of foreign students in order that colleges may be 
more selective. 

Nonetheless, good students with an inadequate knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish will always be with us, and no single level of instruction will meet 
the needs of a group of this complexity Although the University of 
Michigan and the University of California, among others, have set up 
rather comprehensive programs in this field, the ideal situation does not 
yet seem to have been found. Present indications are that a counselor 
trained specifically in linguisucs and speech should interview all stu¬ 
dents on arrival at the university to determine the specific nature of 
their English problems. Each student should then be assigned to one 
of several levels of instruction, depending on the size and complexity 
of the group. Working in conjunction with the Housing Bureau, the 
counselor places the student in a rooming house that provides the maxi¬ 
mum opportunity for practice and improvement in English. In addition 
to classroom instruction, the counselor depends on the individual in¬ 
terview to aid students needing the most assistance or to provide an 
opportunity for consolidating the more general instruction given in 
groups. 

Advising on curricular matters is obviously a function of the major 
adviser or of the college and departmental adviser. Problems in this 
area, however, are intimately related to other problems of the student, 
and it is only when all factors have been considered and a common¬ 
ality of purpose exists that a satisfactory solution can be reached The 
provision of adequate counseling services in the area of non-curricular 
problems has freed the major adviser from these problems so that he 
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may devote more time to doing an adequate job of curricular advising 
This should include acquainting the foreign student with the wide va¬ 
riety of study techniques and the so-called objective examination In 
this area all teachers on campus can assist in the program by identifying 
foreign students and talking over with them the important aspects of 
individual courses. 

Campus and communtty relationships Thus far we have emphasized 
the one-to-one relationship of counselor and counselee The second and 
third objectives of foreign student counseling emphasize the group 
relationship The placement of the foreign student adviser’s office 
within the framework of the Dean of Students’ office puts the adviser 
in a strategic position to establish a maximum number of contacts with 
all agencies interested in foreign students The student organizations 
which welcome the affiliation of foreign students are assisting greatly 
in the assimilation of the foreign student into campus life. The forma¬ 
tion of a Foreign Student Council on the self-government level pro¬ 
motes closer relationships among groups and provides an over-all 
integration of the program on a more individualized level This is espe¬ 
cially effective for the purpose of orienting newer members of the 
foreign student group 

We witness many instances of the entire community’s mob ilizin g 
to see that all the foreign students get invited into homes on Thanks¬ 
giving Day or Christmas This is one of the first steps in community 
relations, of course, and is not to be discouraged. The real proof of 
success m a program of integration into community life, however, is 
not that we are able to get all foreign students into some home on a 
paiticular holiday by mobilizing the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary Club, real success is achieved when such measures are not 
needed because the foreign students are being assimilated into the com¬ 
munity on such occasions through the channels of regular relation¬ 
ships 

The prospect of educating the campus and the community through 
the medium of the foreign student is an idea that appeals to most per¬ 
sons engaged in the business of education. The piesence of such a va¬ 
riety of cultural and professional resources is a challenge to utilize them 
to the utmost. The education of the American public to an appreciation 
of other peoples and other cultures has been too long neglected, and 
we welcome the opportunity to do an outstanding job in this area The 
administrative placement is perfect, contacts are being established and 
strengthened “Education and World Tragedy” can become “Educa¬ 
tion for World Responsibility” if we are willmg to forge ahead 
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IT IS only within the last half-dozen yeais that counsehng in piemari- 
tal and marital pioblems has become a part of many college and com¬ 
munity programs. The greatly increased divorce late has focused 
public attention on the problems of marital adjustment. For some 
twenty-five or thiity years attention has been concentrated on the 
problems of divorce; only recently has “marriage, the chief cause of 
divorce” received major emphasis (6). 

Many organizations have a stake in marriage counseling. Churches, 
schools and colleges, family welfare agencies, legal aid societies, planned 
parenthood centers, social hygiene associations, medical clinics, and 
child guidance centers, all offer such counseling services to commu¬ 
nities. The first marriage counseling center was organized by Dr. Paul 
Popenoe in Los Angeles in 1930 It was called the Institute of Family 
Relations and operated three main departments- personal service, public 
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education, and research (2). In 1932 a marriage and family guidance 
service called the Marriage Council was established in Philadelphia un¬ 
der the direction of Emily H Mudd. The service was meant “especially 
for young persons before marriage and for young married couples in 
the first few yeais of their mariiage” (2). By 1945 theie were more 
than forty such centers (ii). 

In the late 1930s a number of colleges began adding informal dis¬ 
cussion groups and courses in education for marriage, marriage prob¬ 
lems, and family life Previously the various aspects of mariiage and 
family life had been taught in departments of sociology, home eco¬ 
nomics, psychology, philosophy, and biology. Today many colleges and 
universities are offering courses in preparation for marriage and family 
life directed toward life situations and experiences at the undergraduate 
level and carrying academic credit An account of the variety of ways 
different institutions have organized work in this field is presented in a 
recent article, “Teaching College Marriage Courses —A Symposium” 

(9) . Educators responsible foi secondary school curriculums are begin¬ 
ning to realize the importance of mcluding this type of education in 
high schools if the majority of young people are to benefit from it 

(10) . 

As students sought to answer individual pioblems, conferences de¬ 
veloped as a part of the teaching of marriage courses and a great deal 
of infoimal, unpattemed counsehng developed (4). Much of this 
counseling has centered around premarital problems — eg, “going 
steady,” length of engagement, choosing a mate, difficulties arising in 
planning mterfaith marriages. Most of the counsehng in colleges and 
universities is still of this informal kind, with an occasional referral to a 
center offering a specialized service Few institutions are using evalua¬ 
tion techmques and measurements to help discover social and psycho¬ 
logical characteristics which might account for the variability in 
marital happiness. 

According to Burgess and Cottrell, “Past research in marriage has 
proceeded from the assumption that variables of a social and psycho¬ 
logical character present before marriage could be found which would 
account for the variability in marital happmess of couples and that 
accordingly their identification would allow for the prediction of 
marital success or failure” (7) The early work of Terman and of Bur¬ 
gess and Cottrell was based on this assumption (12) According to 
Burgess and Walker in their study of engaged couples, “measures of 
adjustment in engagement and after three years of marriage of 505 
couples, were found to be significantly associated” — thus giving pre¬ 
diction of adjustment in marriage from adjustment in engagement (8). 
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Adams has used predictive devices with engaged couples at Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College to forecast marital happiness. Similarity of profile 
and scores on ten “crucial traits” are the basis for his predictions (i). 

Perhaps it will be of interest to note some of the responses to letters 
we wrote a few weeks ago seeking information about mariiage coun¬ 
seling in a dozen or more colleges and universities. Dr. Henry Bowman 
of Stephens College reports a fall enrollment of 525 students in mar¬ 
riage education The four instructors do a good deal of marriage coun¬ 
seling, although they are “not organized as a clinic.” Cases are referred 
to them by dormitory counselors, psychologists, and “other similar staff 
members,” and they make special case referrals to others. No evaluation 
devices have been used by the four instructors. Psychological tests are 
used by “psychologists to whom special cases may be referred.” 

The University of Texas reports one course for the “purpose of 
premarital instiuction.” This is a religion course called “Marriage and 
Morals.” There is no organized “premarital counseling service.” Church 
centers and other outside yet related organizations give counseling 
service to a great many students contemplating marriage. The agencies 
often recommend medical examination, for which the students go to the 
university health center, and “perhaps psychological tests which arc 
available to them at the Testing and Guidance Bureau ” 

Dr. Reuben Hill at Iowa State College reports that their counseling 
m premarital and marital problems began “in 1945 with students in 
sociology and the family and later m marriage and the family.” He 
adds “Counseling is limited pretty largely to self-referrals from our 
classes and to occasional referrals from instructors in home economics 
and education. Our relationship to vocational and scholastic counseling 
is informal and largely telephonic. The veterans’ counsehng service 
supplies current counseling beyond the vocational to include personal 
and marital problems. The home economics division has recently added 
a trained counselor who accepts a wide variety of cases, including those 
concerned with premarital and marital problems.” In connection with 
teaching the marriage course Dr Hill sees between fifty and a hun¬ 
dred students a year in consultation, most of them for one conference 
only “The method is most frequently non-directive — listening, en¬ 
couraging, non-)udgmental, and supportive only in the sense of reas¬ 
surance Most problems consist of redefimng the situation in such a 
way that it lends itself to solution through the counselee’s own devices 
and resources. Rarely do I find it helpful to ask the personnel bureau 
for psychological scores on the counselec. Engagement tests and marital 
adjustment tests are used on occasion and prove helpful.” 

From the University of Indiana Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller reports 
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that marriage counseling is done informally both in the psychological 
clinic and in other personal counseling agencies, by residence hall 
counselors, junior division counselors, and others. There is no one des¬ 
ignated as marriage counselor, however, talks by specialists m the field 
of marriage education are mcluded in the vocational or career confer¬ 
ences held every spring. 

The University of Michigan reports that premarital and marital 
counseling is done by the mental hygiene department of the university. 

MARRIAGE COUNSELING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

History. For many years various people and organizations at the 
Umversity of Minnesota have been concerned with problems of pre- 
marriage and marriage. Certain orgamzations have offered extracurric¬ 
ular courses on marriage, and many different individuals have done 
informal marriage counseling In 1943 a committee was established by 
the president to coordinate these activities and to investigate the cur¬ 
ricular possibilities for work in the field. At that time student demand 
led the committee in two directions They set up a course in prepaia- 
uon for marriage and, reahzing that the war was creating many mar¬ 
riage questions, conceived the idea of having a marriage counselor in the 
Student Counseling Bureau. They thought the same individual might 
do both jobs, teaching half time and counselmg half time. 

In the fall of 1944 a course on marriage was listed in the class sched¬ 
ule but was canceled when the mstnictor resigned In 1945 an instruc¬ 
tor was obtained for the combination position In the meantime, the 
direction of the work had been put m the hands of the subcommittee 
on personnel adjustment of the General Education Committee. Among 
the elements of general education considered by this committee was 
the acquisition of “knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying life” 
(5). The subcommittee continued to emphasize the need for both cur¬ 
ricular and counseling activities in the field of marriage. 

Therefore, any discussion of marriage counseling at the Umversity 
of Minnesota must include some brief comment on growth in the 
course. Offered in the Family Life sequence of the General Studies sec¬ 
tion of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, the course was 
called Preparation for Marriage. In the fall quarter of 1945 thirty stu¬ 
dents registered for it. In the fall quarter of 1947 eight sections of forty 
students each were registered, and of these 125 were men. 

The development of counselmg m marriage has followed rather 
closely the changes in the course In 1946-47 there were two additional 
course mstructors who had no connection with the Counseling Bureau. 
At the present time there are three counselors who also teach some 
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sections of the couxse. All of these counselors also work with students 
who come to the Bureau for other counsehng services It is expected 
that as the program continues to grow, students wDl come to look upon 
mariiage counseling as a normal function of the personnel program and 
use It freely, and that other counselors and personnel agencies will re¬ 
fer students with marriage problems to the Bureau. The services of the 
marriage counselors are available to any student at the university. 

The accompanying table summaiizes the number of marital cases 
seen in the Counseling Bureau during the past two years. There is no 
accurate record of the types of problems the students presented. Foi 
some there is no systematized record at all. In a very general way one 
can summarize the types of problems as follows 

Premarital problems 

15 Dating, petting, social problems 
32 Indecision about marriage 
17 Religious differences 
15 Attitude of parents 

II Questions of information and premautal examination 
8 Broken affairs or engagements 

3 Work after marriage 
IVlarital difficulties 

10 Money 

4 Divoice 
2 Child 

The meaning of these categories can be illustrated with a few ex¬ 
amples 

Young man is baffled by his fiancee’s constant delaying acDon in 
regard to marriage. He wants to get behind it, fight it, try to get her 
to seek help for what he believes is her fear and immaturity. 

Young woman is worried about her normalcy She finds that she 
likes dating but has never found anyone who appealed to her strongly 
— yet all her friends are going steady, becoming engaged, or mairymg. 

Student from family of many mmisters is worried about how she 
wiU adjust to her fiance’s Catholicism and the problem the difference 
piesents. 

Student experiencing great conflict over sexual matters lack of in¬ 
formation, masturbation, premarital coitus. 

Girl with deep anxiety about broken engagement. 

Man acutely disturbed over demand of his wife for a divorce. 

Veteran concerned about his marriage which he feels was forced 
upon him. 

Procedures. The procedures for mairiage counseling at the Umver- 
sity of Minnesota are still in the planning and experimental stage and 
can be stated at present only in the broadest terms Attempting to 
understand and help one individual as he interacts with his family, his 
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SUMMABY OF MABRIAGB CaSES IN UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Student Counseling Bureau, 1945-47 



Referrals from 
Marriage Course * 

Counseling 
Bureau Cases 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1945-46 

Fall 

17 

5 

22 

0 

22 

Winter 

23 

16 

39 

9 

30 

Spring 

30 

•3 

43 

I 1 

32 

1946-47 

Fall 

9 

? 

? 

? 


Winter 

.. 38 

H 

5 ^ 

14 

38 

Spring 

27 

15 

4? 

16 

26 

Total 

• ns 

<53 

198 

50 

148 


* Students’ written reasons for taking the course clearly indicate that many of 
them have problems which could only be approached through counseling. The 
following statements serve to illustrate this point (1) I hope to get help in con¬ 
vincing my parents that students can make a successful mariiage (2) What chance 
does our coming marriage have of succeeding in the light of the present situation? 
(3) My being a senior and my fiance being a fieshman with five years of school 
left (4) Trouble in my family so would like to do better in my matriage (5) What 
can be done with a fellow’s dominating mother who wants to be with him all the 
time^ (6) To learn if my physical handicap will interfere with my marriage as it 
does with my getting a job (7) Just been married and want to know how to run 
my home. (8) Just divorced and want to understand how to build a permanent 
marnago 

fellow students, his teachers, and all the rest of his environment is so 
complicated that the best psychiatric and psychological knowledge and 
experience have only begun to scratch the surface Attempting to un¬ 
derstand and help two young people contemplating marriage can 
sometimes be at least doubly complicated, so that only the charlatan 
could approach the situauon without considerable humility and cau¬ 
tion. 

Although marriage counseling is new at the University of Minne¬ 
sota, counseling is not, and there is a wealth of experience to draw 
upon How does the present marriage counseling program fit into tlie 
over-all picture, and what are its specific responsibilities to its clients? 
What techniques are used, and what are the goals of the program? 

The chief objective of the program is to help the individual or 
couple arrive at the best possible adjustment, one that will mean the 
greatest measure of happiness for them, whether it includes marriage 
or not Any subgoals of research or experimentation are oriented to¬ 
ward this chief goal. 

The techniques a marriage counselor uses depend upon the coun¬ 
selor and the situation he faces. As Williamson (13) has pointed out, 
counseling at the University of Minnesota is eclectic Where the coun¬ 
selor finds himself on the “directive-non-directive” continuum (15) 
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depends on his training and philosophy and the situation which con¬ 
fronts him How much the counselor uses tests depends upon how 
much he and the client can use test results for the client’s benefit. Mar¬ 
riage counselors, like other counselors at Minnesota, do not follow a 
one-method system. 

Students take the lead m working through their own problems as 
much as possible. However, we do not hesitate to mention an area of 
possible conflict if we think it exists and if we think the student is not 
aware of it We do not tell the students that they have a problem in 
a certain area, but if we have a “lead” (from the case history, from the 
interview, from a hunch about certain test results), the matter is 
brought up for discussion and for the student’s consideration 

No one bit of information is ever used independently, an attempt 
is made to interpret it as it fits mto the total picture. For example, 
research has shown that those individuals who come from broken or 
unhappy homes are more hkely, on the average, to have an unhappy 
marriage. But for any one mdividual an unhappy home life as a child 
does not necessarily doom his marriage to failure The individual from 
an unhappy home can be more emotionally mature than the average, 
dependmg upon all the other factors that have contributed to his per¬ 
sonality development, he may have overcompensated in this area in 
which he feels deficient. 

The marriage counselors do not advise anybody to get married or 
not to get married We listen to the students talk and tiy to help 
them gain insight in the working through of then: problems. We try to 
help them see their strong as well as their weak points. We give fac¬ 
tual information when it is requested We suggest certain topics for 
discussion We do our best to help the student make his own decisions 
in a more objective and more mature way, but the decisions are left 
entirely up to him 

The marriage counselors have their offices in the Student Counseling 
Bureau, and they are an integral part of the student personnel program 
They have the facilities of the Bureau and all other personnel agencies 
within easy reach for consultation and referral 

Although the problems of the individual contemplating marriage 
may fall into a special category, marriage counselors attempt to be of 
assistance to the “whole individual” rather than in the area of marriage 
alone. The roots of a marital or premarital problem may lie in an area 
which the client does not associate directly with his marital adjust¬ 
ment. For example, the client may feel uneasy about going into mar¬ 
riage because of a more basic, more general feeling of insecurity. Or 
the client who “just isn’t ready” for marriage may feel that way 
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because he has not “found” himself educationally and vocationally. 
Marriage counselors are trained m psychology and counseling and may 
be of assistance to the client with emotional, educational, or vocational 
problems But when the marriage counselor feels that a client can be 
better assisted in solving his problems by some other counselor or 
agency, the matter of referral is easily and naturally accomplished For 
example, the counselor may refer the client with a deep-seated emo¬ 
tional pioblem to the Mental Hygiene Clinic. The student who seeks 
to develop his social skiUs can be referred to the Student Activities Bu¬ 
reau and to the program consultants in the Student Union. Medical 
problems are referred to physicians in the Student Health Service. 
Senior counselors within the Bureau specialize in certain types of prob¬ 
lems and are often of assistance, either m conference or through re¬ 
ferral 

Counseling concerning premarital and marital problems is also done 
in many other places on the campus. The instructor in the General 
College course. Home Life Orientation, sees about 50 per cent of her 
students in an informal counseling situation Their problems are con¬ 
nected with family adjustments as well as with marriage The Arts 
college teachers not on the staff of the Student Counseling Bureau have 
many individual contacts with students, and they estimate that at least 
two thirds of these interviews could be considered of a counseling 
nature The dormitory counselors see students concerning premarital 
problems, and some of them have become aware of the value of send¬ 
ing some students to the Student Counseling Bureau The student often 
expresses an interest in talking with a married counselor. Medical prob¬ 
lems, both premarital and marital, are handled by the Student Health 
Service. 

Although no definite pattern is followed in marital and premarital 
counseling at Minnesota, there are certain steps which are basic to 
many types of counseling, establishing rapport, analysis, diagnosis, 
treatment, prognosis, and follow-up. These steps are used in most mar¬ 
riage counsehng but do not necessarily occur m the order listed 

Establishing rapport. For this there are no general rules that will fit 
all situations or all counselors, but every counselor knows that when 
rapport is not good, when counselor and client do not “click” in their 
mutual search for solutions to problems, counseling is ineffective and 
the relationship is soon brought to a close Establishing rapport is a 
continuous process, lasting throughout the counseling relationship, it 
IS not something magical which happens or does not happen in the first 
few minutes of the interview. 

“Needless to say, the counselor must have a deserved reputation for 
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competence, kindliness, respect for the student’s individuality, and the 
keeping of confidences, or the student will not cooperate in the coun¬ 
seling process” (14) The keeping of confidences is especially impor¬ 
tant for the marriage counselor, since his clients’ problems are likely to 
be of a highly personal nature. 

Analysts The counselor collects from many sources data which will 
help him to understand the student and the student to understand him¬ 
self. These data may come from the interview, as the client talks 
through his problems, from the case history, if the couples have been 
asked to write one, and from any tests that have been administered. 

Diagnosis By diagnosis is meant the conclusions reached concerning 
the character and causes of any problems exhibited by the client. The 
end result of diagnosis may be that the individual or couple falls into 
Bordin’s “No Problem” category (3). A normal, well-adjusted, com¬ 
patible couple may visit the counselor just to “play safe” or to get his 
opinion concerning their plans. 

Treatment Counseling or treatment refers to all steps taken by the 
clients and the counselor to bring about adjustment and readjustment 
It was pointed out above that the techniques of counseling depend 
upon the counselor and the situation he faces, but the goal of the tech¬ 
niques is to help the couple gam insight into their own behavior, view 
themselves more objectively, and make up their own minds about the 
course of action they wdl take. 

Prognosis Prognosis is the prediction of the possible outcome of the 
couple’s proposed plan of action On the basis of all the data he has 
collected, the marriage counselor attempts to predict what factors are 
hkely to cause conflict or poor adjustment and what factors are likely 
to lead to good adjustment. The counselor writes the prognosis into 
his case notes so that data wdl be available for follow-up and evaluation. 

Follow-up. Follow-up includes all steps taken to assist chents with 
new problems or with recurrences of original problems, and also what 
is done to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling. Plans are in forma- 
Don for a follow-up study of married couples who during their engage¬ 
ment or courtship conferred with the marriage counselors at the 
Umversity of Minnesota 

AN EXPERIMENT 

Shortly after the beginning of the school year, the counselor-teachers 
made the announcement to their classes that a program of marriage 
counseling had been imtiated and that the services of the marriage 
counselors would be available to the students enrolled in the classes. 
Those students who'were engaged or seriously considenng marriage 
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were invited to participate m an experimental program which was out¬ 
lined to them. Participation m the piogram was entirely voluntary, of 
course. 

The procedures for the experiment have been standardized some¬ 
what Each student is asked to write a case history based on items 
which the researches of Terman (12) and of Burgess and Cottrell (7) 
and others have shown to be sigmficantly related to marital happiness 
Each student takes a battery of tests, mcludmg the Ohio Psychological 
Examination, the Stiong Vocational Interest Test for Men, the Minne¬ 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Allport-Veinon Scale of 
Values, and the Jurgensen Classification Inventory. Students are invited 
to return to the counselor for confeience after they have completed 
the testing 

The test scores may serve as a point of departure in discussing cer¬ 
tain problems with the student. There is not enough research in testing 
in mairiage counseling to say ]ust what the results of the tests we are 
using mean for the population with which we are dealmg. Certain 
great differences in patterns between members of a couple indicate areas 
for discussion and thought. A follow-up of this sampling after marriage 
IS planned. 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

During the past two years the counselors and instructois have made 
a great many group contacts. They have talked with campus groups 
(religious and fraternity groups in particular) and with several com¬ 
munity organizations These contacts have resulted in individual appomt- 
ments The possibihties of group therapy need further exploration. 

Group discussions, forums, and panels dealing with marriage prob¬ 
lems, rangmg from bull sessions to formahzed meetings, are common 
on many campuses. A good deal of mdirect and informal counsehng 
goes on in many such groups —its value depending, of course, upon 
the leadership, participation, and conditions under which such groups 
meet. Very often the particular conventions, tradmons, and social pat¬ 
terns on a campus are influenced by such group The degree of free¬ 
dom individuals feel in expressmg real feelings and ideas probably 
determines how significant such group counselmg really becomes 

How stimulating to further thought and questions can such groups 
be!! This area of counseling has been explored m some of our teaching 
devices in the marriage courses, where student panels have discussed 
quesuons submitted by class members. It seems to be especially effec¬ 
tive when the problems and questions are within the areas of student 
experience and the discussion is backed by preparation from source 
material provided in course readings. One of the most important ado- 
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lescent student problems is expressed in the question, How do my 
ideas on dating and courtship practices fit into the social mores of the 
groups Judging from the individual conferences after such group dis¬ 
cussions, they have produced changes in individual thinking in terms of 
information and knowledge, freedom to express real feelings, insight, 
and perspective. 

STUDENT VERSUS COMMUNITY MARRIAGE COUNSELING 

Judging from the historical data, the current information gathered 
by letter from a number of colleges, and the short two years of experi¬ 
ence at Minnesota in marriage counsehng, premarital pioblems form 
the basis for most of the marriage counseling with students However, 
if the parent-child conflict cases that appear in personal and vocational 
problem areas were added to the picture, the type of case load might 
well be weighted otherwise. 

In general, marriage counseling in community centers and services 
rendered by particular agencies in the community tend to deal more 
with marital conflict and its results on family life, though certainly the 
preventive mental hygiene point of view is spreading. Student counsel¬ 
ing deals more with education for happiness in marriage, with the 
solution of problems which adolescents face in dating, courtship, en¬ 
gagement, and early marriage, so that greater and more lasting hap¬ 
piness may be possible m marriage — thus beginning the cycle again m 
creating happy homes for the next generation. 

THE FUTURE 

It is difilcult to look ahead and try to visualize what progress mar¬ 
riage counseling will have made by the end of the next twenty-five 
years, because it is still so much in its infancy. Perhaps it will be better 
to state the following goals toward which effort needs to be durected 
(i) The continued education of students, faculty, and admmistrative 
officers in the philosophy of counseling, which includes premarital and 
marital adjustment as one of the many aspects of the individual’s total 
life pattern (2) The selection of counselors with this point of view and 
with adequate training and experience to deal with marital problems 
The content of such traming and experience needs study and analysis. 
(3) The development of techniques and evaluation materials to aid the 
marriage counselor. 
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THERE IS one area of student life that has received a great deal of at¬ 
tention in higher education but usually not m the context of what we 
call student peisonnel work. This area treats of those perennial prob¬ 
lems of youth which bring the student into open conflict with his fel¬ 
low students, the faculty, or the community in which the college is 
located. Administrative solutions to these problems have frequently 
been sought Some deans have found a sympathetic and understanding 
approach to be effective (2). On the other hand, students have been 
jailed, fined, penalized, exhorted, suspended, expelled, treated by psy¬ 
chiatrists They have even been set to spy upon one another in an effort 
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to deter offenders. Whether these methods produce desirable out¬ 
comes, we do not know. In some instances we do not even know what 
outcomes are sought. This, however, describes some of the confusion 
and frustration which hold sway in the field of student discipline. 

Perhaps some of this confusion is the result of our own attitudes to¬ 
ward misbehavior. Often it seems to us senseless or irritating or even 
shocking For hundreds of college generations the faculty has looked 
upon student offenders as deserving of punishment for their misdeeds 
This legalistic concept has not greatly relaxed its hold today, despite 
our emphasis on the psychological study and treatment of the mal¬ 
adjusted student. College admimstrators have seldom been trained 
psychologists. Thus it is not surprising when they fail to see that mis¬ 
conduct may be a symptom of personal maladjustment or simply a social 
experiment based upon hvely curiosity or poorly understood ethical 
concepts. Students themselves may not realize what motivates theur 
conduct and are therefore unable to verbalize the reasons for then de- 
hnquent behavior. This type of reaction from students is frustrating to 
many administrators If, however, we study the behavior in the light of 
both the developmental growth of the individual and the coUegiate en- 
vuronment, we may eliminate some of this reigning confusion con¬ 
nected with discipline. We may look at the student as a functiomng 
human being, not merely as a troublemaker. Perhaps we can also find a 
different approach to the problem —an educational approach. 

The student personnel philosophy serves admirably as a point of de¬ 
parture from traditional concepts of handlmg disciplinary cases It sets 
forth objectives of higher education with which most of us agree. It is 
my purpose to describe to you how this philosophy has been translated 
into an on-going program, with special reference to the counseling and 
rehabilitation of students who get into trouble. The arguments for this 
kind of program as opposed to some other kind, especially one in which 
a student is disciplined administratively and later referred to a counselor, 
have been developed at length elsewhere (i) 

DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE STITOENTS 

It IS pertinent at this point to mention briefly what kinds of troubles 
students experience. Since statistics from other institutions are not 
available, those for the University of Minnesota from 1941 to 1947 are 
presented. Whether they represent a typical cross section for all colleges 
IS not known It is probable that the types of offenses and the propor¬ 
tion they constitute of the total picture vaiy considerably from college 
to college 

For this six-year period, including a total of 1473 complaints, ex- 
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elusive of cheating cases within the colleges, the proportions are as 
follows 

Per Cent 


Financial irregularity 

14 

Minor misconduct 

• 38 

Disorderly conduct 


Sex misconduct 

7 

Theft and burglary 

II 

Misuse of piivilegcs 

10 

Miscellaneous 

6 


There are some seasonal variations and the proportions vary some¬ 
what from year to year, but on. the whole they remain relatively stable. 

STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM. 

All complaints about the behavior of students are referred to a psy¬ 
chologist who IS retained as a full-time personnel specialist dealing with 
disciplinary cases * These complaints are carefully investigated to de¬ 
termine their validity. This is an extremely important point. Our statis¬ 
tics show that as many as 13 per cent of all complaints registered in one 
five-month period were either completely invahd or so flimsy that they 
could not be proved. It need scarcely be said that it is not only unfair 
but damaging to both persons when a student is oflicially charged by 
the college officer with something he has not done. 

While the complaint is being investigated, a systematic collection of 
information about the student is made. Data are secured from official 
records in the university and from counselors and advisers who know 
the student, and information is also sought from the student’s residence 
and other pertinent sources. This material is synthesized to get some 
idea about the land of person the counselor will be dealing with. Clues 
may be found which help determine the kind of approach appropriate 
to the student’s conflict. Infraction of a rule by a freshman may indi¬ 
cate that orientation is needed, by a senior, that there is a serious gap in 
his personal development or general education 

The problem is then discussed with the student in a friendly setting. 
He IS told that the counselor’s function is to help resolve the problem 
to the satisfaction of everyone concerned and to his educational advan¬ 
tage. The importance of the approach in the initial interview with the 
student will be discussed in greater detail, but it may be said here that 
this IS a crucial stage in the disciplmary process If the student is to 
benefit maximally from this situation, if he is to learn more appropriate 
social, ethical, or moral behavior, it is desirable to establish rapport as 

• Dean E G Williamson and Dr. W E Kendall initiated this program in 1941 
The author has been associated with Dean Williamson in this work since 1942. Miss 
Gladys Koepke joined the Disciplinary Counseling staff m 1946 
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soon as possible If some other objective were sought, the character of 
the interview would change conespondmgly. 

After the interviewer’s judgments are formulated and correlated 
with the other available information, certain decisions are reached. Is 
the student guilty? If so, is he as guilty as the complainant stated? Is 
he more guilty? Why has this happened? Is this a social experiment 
which has failed or gone awry? Does it reflect ignorance about certain 
customs, mores, or regulations of the university or the community? If 
he was not unaware of these, was he rebelling against them? Why? Is 
he seriously maladjusted or psychotic? There are dozens of possibilities 
but usually the diagnosis can quickly be limited to one or perhaps a 
few In some cases several interviews are required, and occasionally con¬ 
sultations with a psychiatrist or some other counselor may be sought 
to confirm the diagnosis 

At this point a crucial depaiture fiom traditional disciplinary 
methods is made An appropriate program of treatment is prescribed 
which is designed to lehabilitatc the student, and it is earned through 
until such rehabilitation is judged to have occurred It is carried 
through by the counselor who began the process. The student may be 
leferred to the psychiatrist for specialized treatment, but the counselor 
secures reports and coordinates his own rehabilitation measures in the 
light of other treatments. He is responsible for following up the case 
and terminating it. 

After preliminary investigation some students are referred directly 
to the All-university Disciplinary Committee. This committee is com¬ 
posed of members fiom the faculties of law, medicine, sociology, psy¬ 
chology, and education. The dean of the college in which the student 
IS registered serves as a temporary member of the otherwise permanent 
committee Periodic reports of all cases aie presented to the committee, 
which IS charged with the final disposition or closing of the case If 
any offender is dissatisfied with the counselor’s disposition of the mat¬ 
ter, he may appeal to the committee — or he may appeal from the com¬ 
mittee to the president, who has ultimate jurisdiction in these cases 

This presents a highly condensed picture of the structure of the 
disciplinary counseling program together with the types of pioblems 
met I should like now to turn to a description of the counseling phase 
of this work 

COUNSELING AND THE REHABILITATION PROCESS 

It IS frequently said in psychiatry that all types of therapy result in 
improvement, or at least apparent improvement, of the patient’s con¬ 
dition We can see this principle in operation in many everyday situ- 
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ations. For example, some parents punish their children whenever 
misbehavior occurs, other parents withhold privileges from the offend¬ 
ers; still others ignore the situation altogether Yet all report varying 
success in correcting behavior. Child psychologists, however, tell us 
that more important than the method used is the basic underlying 
security and affection which the parent gives the child If these are 
given in adequate measure, the particular method of handling a prob¬ 
lem wiK probably not be the chief factor in securing compliance and 
molding the child’s character. The immediate objective — good be¬ 
havior—may be secured by any one of a number of methods Similarly, 
in the treatment of college behavior problems the basic philosophy and 
orientation is of prime importance Within this educational framework 
methods may be adapted to the individual. Some students may need 
punishment, others may need sympathetic help and counseling in order 
to face their own problems No one technique is equally effective for 
all students 

A disciplinary program based upon student counseling principles 
and methods is not only adaptable to the psychological and social dy¬ 
namics of the particular situation but it places differing emphases upon 
the purpose of punishment if such seems desirable. The psychologist 
does not make an example of a person as some administrators do. 
Punishment is not the end of the situation, it is a means to an objective. 
That objective is to make the student a useful member of the social 
body through personal development and social maturation 

In talking about counseling or rehabilitation we must realize that 
we know very little about the process. It has not been the subject of 
crucial research, and it has been described by chmcians with varying 
degrees of success or clarity. We believe, and have some evidence to 
show, that therapy proceeds according to the principles of the psychol¬ 
ogy of learmng. Since the learmng process is not fully understood, 
our counsehng methods are inevitably somewhat less than ideal The 
chief argument for the process described in this paper is that the clini¬ 
cal approach to the social psychology of the individual is the best 
approach to disciplinary problems, or to any other kind of student 
problem, if the institution wishes to send the student forth a little bet¬ 
ter fitted for the future than he was when he came. 

Counsehng begins in the initial disciplinary interview. Wherever 
possible the counselor adapts his approach in accordance with what he 
can learn about the student’s previous adjustment. Several techniques 
are used to secure rapport The problem is approached seriously but 
calmly. The student is told that the counselor’s purpose is to try to 
help him out of this difficulty. The student is not rejected but he is 
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told his behavior is not acceptable. He is treated with the respect that 
any human being deserves whatever his present status. The discussion 
IS introduced with words selected for their value-connotations. Oppro¬ 
brious terms are avoided, at least in the imtial stage, and are nevei 
used except for a deliberate purpose. The student is given every pos¬ 
sible chance to present his side of the picture In the majority of cases 
this beginning secures the cooperation of the student. 

It would be foolish to deny that there is implicit m this counseling 
situation a number of threats to the individual. One of the two most 
important is the threat to his standing in the university — whether he 
will be handicapped, “blackballed,” or dismissed. This fear is easily 
allayed by telling him that dismissal is used only as a final action when 
careful study reveals that the facilities of the university are insulEcient 
to re-establish his harmonious adjustment to the college.* He is also 
told that the university does not “make examples of” students — that 
such matteis are treated confidentially. 

A second threat to the student involves his ego He has not managed 
the particular situation well. He has lost status in his group because of 
his behavior or because he has been caught He may lose confidence in 
himself because he believes that despite good intentions things have 
turned out badly He may be unable to explain why he has behaved in 
this manner and feel that he is unable to “control” himself. This kind 
of threat cannot be treated at the symptomatic level. The whole process 
of counseling is designed to clarify what needs were being satisfied 
when the student behaved as he did. If necessary, attention is given to 
building up his self-confidence or meeting the need in more acceptable 
ways m order to make sinular behavior unnecessary in the future (3) 

Occasionally a seiious problem arises when the student’s behavior is 
symptomatic of the culmral and social background from which he 
comes rather than of deviate behavior per se. Some students come 
from families or commumties in which argumentativeness, boorish be¬ 
havior, or crude methods of dealing with people are the normal thing. 
If such a student’s conduct is detrimental to the morale of others with 
whom he now lives, or if it leads to disastrous consequences in the 
form of quarreling, fighting, or brutahty, it must be stopped at once, 
by authoritative direction if necessary. Administrative techniques such 
as this need not necessarily interfere with future counseling relation¬ 
ships. The manner and the method of administration are, of course, the 
key factors. 

* At Minnesota the fact that only ten or twelve students have been expelled in 
SIX years impresses the most fearful student. Even more impressive is the fact that 
no student was expelled during the year 1946-47 when there were more than 27,000 
students enrolled m regular classes. 
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During the initial interview attention is turned to the resolution of 
the immediate conflict. This is necessary not only because the com¬ 
plainant wants or deserves some satisfaction but also because in getting 
a problem worked out there are numerous opportunities for teaching 
the student social skills, methods of getting along with others, and his 
fundamental responsibilities to the university. Resolution of the con¬ 
flict also affords an opportunity for further study of behavioral mani¬ 
festations and concept developments concerning the student himself 
and his role in college or later life. 

Basic elements of the student’s life history are secured to amplify 
the data already secured from university records His level of aspira¬ 
tion, motivanon, and other personality characteristics may be studied 
in the light of his aptitudes for college work and the hkelihood of his 
occupational success. 

In siftmg out cues to adjustment and interpreting and evaluating 
them, basic information about the student’s age, college, class, home 
town and high school background, and whether he is a veteran, serves 
as a modifying factor A freshman, for example, may violate certain 
regulations because he has not yet become oriented to his responsi¬ 
bilities as a student The upperclassman who gets into the same diffi¬ 
culty presents a different problem If he has not by this time been 
oriented, the university has failed somewhere along the line or the 
individual may have rejected the orientation which was proffered The 
implications for treatment differ greatly. 

It IS true, of course, that the freshman’s problem may not be a 
simple orientation matter, but on the whole, certain preliminary formu¬ 
lations may be made subject to further inquiry. Similarly, knowledge 
of the community from which the student comes may help in deter¬ 
mining the probable attitudes which will be encountered. Residence m 
a fraternity as contrasted with residence in a private home or a com¬ 
mercial rooming house likewise permits certain hypotheses to be made 
concerning the presence or absence of group social controls which 
serve to teach him to modify his behavior. Lack of space prohibits a 
detailed discussion of such factors, but elaboration may be found in 
standard references on student counsehng or clinical psychology. 

If the offender tells a story that is obviously untrue, his nairative is 
stopped and he is asked to return the next day. Usually this technique 
is effective, and the next day he will give a more accurate account of 
the situation. Most students are not dishonest, but when frightened 
they may attempt to he If such attempts are thwarted quickly and 
decisively, students will, upon reconsideration, be cooperative 

Another technique that may greatly enhance rapport is making pre- 
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dictions about the student’s behavior Few things impress students so 
much as a statement that a certain specific bit of behavior or a certain 
specific result of behavior will occur. If used with caution and careful 
judgment, predictions will serve to strengthen the counseling relation¬ 
ship. 

For many offenders the counseling is completed in one or two in¬ 
terviews Many of us remember incidents in our past of which we are 
still ashamed. At least we do not reveal them Somehow or other with¬ 
out guidance we have accommodated ourselves to them even though 
the problems were momentous ones The theory underlying discipli¬ 
nary counseling holds that students who are not seriously maladjusted 
can be helped sufficiently in one or two interviews to experience ca¬ 
tharsis and gain insight They may learn certain social skills or become 
somewhat better oriented. The memory is one of constructive learn¬ 
ing rather than one of shame or guilt 

The seiiousness of the problem and the maladjustment of the stu¬ 
dent are not highly correlated Some students get into very serious 
difficulties, yet do not appear, upon psychological or psychiatric ex¬ 
amination, to have serious adjustment problems. Other students, iden¬ 
tified through minor offenses, present serious therapeutic problems 
Therefore, while it may be said that the kind of offense is a rough 
index to the adjustment of the student, the counselor should hesitate to 
rely too heavily upon this fact. 

Wheie serious adjustment problems are found, a rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram must be formulated. Through the rapport secured, such a 
program may be worked out m consultation with other specialists 
such as the educational skills clinician, the marriage counselor, or the 
psychiatrist Often the student seems glad to be apprehended Certain 
feelings of guilt and frustration are thereby reduced or brought under 
systematic attack Some students express a tearful anxiety and wish to 
do something about problems they may or may not understand. 

In cases where morale is low or where there is a generalized depres¬ 
sion or suppression of motivation, the student may offer no active 
resistance to counseling. He may show up regularly for interviews, 
carry out any suggestions or therapeutic measures devised, or consult 
with other specialists — but to no avail It is sometimes useful under 
these circumstances, when the student cannot be helped to release mo¬ 
tivation, to give him symptomatic treatment for certain minor prob¬ 
lems 

A case is recalled of a girl who got into serious difficulty because of 
a sexual experiment. Although she had high measured college aptitude, 
her scholarship was borderline and her adjustment to dormitory group 
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life was poor For a six-months period she was studied successively by 
a disciplinary counselor, a psychiatrist, a student counselor, a speech 
clinician, and her college adviser. The individual and coordinated ef¬ 
forts of these persons brought about no apparent improvement in her 
adjustment. 

Finally the disciplinary counselor concentrated on two small factors 
in a rather large pictuie One was directing attention to an elective in 
her curriculum which fitted certain expressed professional ambitions 
The other was a clarification of certain attitudes she had developed 
toward dancing because she could not jitterbug. It was pointed out 
that jitterbugging was only one form of dancing and was not consid¬ 
ered the most important form of social dancing either by the local 
Arthur Murray studio or by the student body as a whole Examples 
of student dances where no jitterbugging was permitted and similar 
explanations were presented. Soon after this the giil began to impiove 
her scholarship and to take more part in acceptable social affairs She 
stopped drinking in the dormitory, she graduated on schedule, her last 
half-year’s work having been in haimony with her measured ability 
She went on to a graduate degree and established the beginnings of a 
promising career. 

It would, of course, be hazardous to infer a causal relationship be¬ 
tween the counseling about jitterbugging and an elective course on 
the one hand and subsequent improvement on the other It is possible 
chat concentration on these points contributed nothing whatsoever to 
her subsequent adjustment Nevertheless, the association of these fac¬ 
tors in time and space constitutes the most likely explanation for the 
results in the opinion of those who had knowledge of the case. Thorne 
has pointed out that many of the rules for effective living appear to be 
so obvious and elemental that they can easily be overlooked, he recom¬ 
mends that careful attention be given to the psychology of simple 
maladjustment as an adjunct to a psychotherapeutic program (5). 

A pitfall to be avoided in disciplinary counseling, as in any counsel¬ 
ing, IS what Williamson has called “office adjustment.” It is easy for a 
counselor who is not in close touch with student hfe and mores to 
forget that the student may gam insight into a problem and yet be 
unable to translate that insight into action when he goes back to his 
residence or social groups If he is not a member of social groups and 
yet sees the need or desirability of some organized group life, it may 
be necessary to place him directly in contact with someone who can 
introduce him into a threshold social activity For this reason follow- 
through in counseling cases is essential to see that the student gomg 
back into a dormitory can put mto practice the things he has learned 
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from the interviews, or to see that the student referred to social groups 
is actually inducted. 

Another point that needs careful attention is the fact that the mores 
and values of the group to which the student belongs have real impor¬ 
tance for him. If these values are at variance with those set by the uni¬ 
versity, It IS unreasonable to expect the student to reject the group or 
cast himself out of it. This point takes us into the prevention of dis¬ 
ciplinary problems, which will be discussed later. 

A psychotic or psychopathic student is treated with special refer¬ 
ence to the circumstances. The psychotic student who has caused 
trouble in an agitated condition may be hospitalized or turned over to 
his parents by the Health Service for private oi institutional treatment. 
The psychopath, after consultation with the psychiatrist, may be re¬ 
tained in school if certain environmental factors can be controlled. If 
rehabilitation is impossible and if his outbieaks are serious, it may be 
necessary to dismiss him from school. Some students who are neithei 
psychopathic nor psychotic display anti-counseling, anti-umversity, or 
asocial attitudes that are not subject to much modification If such a 
student, however, shows promise in scholarship, an administrative re¬ 
lationship may be arranged that constitutes a sort of aimed truce, Such 
an arrangement is not a happy one, but the lack of skill in the coun¬ 
selor or the psychiatrist in motivating the student to change his be¬ 
havior, or the fact that the student is a product of this kind of lifelong 
traimng, ought not necessarily to bar him from benefiting in so far as 
he IS able from university training One ought not too easily give up 
hope that collegiate, marital, or employment conditions may eventually 
secure some modification of his attitudes and behavior. 

There are some students whose precarious balance requires ex¬ 
tremely gentle and cautious handhng. It may be necessary to postpone 
or forgo altogether any attempts to counsel these students. A study of 
the case will indicate whether this may in fact be the wiser course. It 
is important not to tamper with the mechanisms of a student if ade¬ 
quate psychological props cannot be substituted for the weak ones 
upon which he leans It is not difficult to precipitate a breakdown in 
some people, and a good rule of thumb for such instances is Wlien 
in doubt, don’t 

When it is necessary to take some form of restrictive action, or when 
rehabilitation within the framework of the university seems impossible 
and the student must therefore be dropped, a counseling approach is 
especially desirable. Most students expect to be punished if they do 
something wrong. They need to understand why they are not punished 
in the usual way. Offenders often think they should be dropped but 
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express hope that this will not happen Others expect to lose privileges 
If these or other actions are taken in an administrative way, they may 
merely teach die student that retribution or justice is impersonal or 
automatic. If, however, the student is to be motivated to learn to live 
more harmoniously and peaceably in the future, either with himself or 
with others, the opportunity should not be missed to use the penalty as 
a teaching device This calls for appropriate explanation of the restric¬ 
tion or penalty At the University of Minnesota, where there are no 
automatic penalties, the action is tailored to fit the particular situation, 
including the needs of the student. He is shown why the action is 
necessary and what positive gam is to be derived from its use (4). 

Similarly, in dismissal cases it is desuable to interpret to the student 
the reason for the action. This action is usually taken to shock the 
individual into a le-evaluation of his behavior, his ethics, and his ob¬ 
jectives m life He learns that this is considered a necessary step to jolt 
him out of unacceptable attitudes and patterns of behavior He is free 
to be as he is but not if he wishes to remain in school. He is given the 
opportunity to consult the counselor for treatment or to apply for 
readmission whenever he has both reorganized his behavior and has 
established an acceptable record elsewhere, usually on a job. In this 
sense “permanent” dismissal has never been considered final at Min¬ 
nesota During the past six years five or six students who were 
permanently dismissed during the previous twenty years have been 
readmitted to the university on the basis of the adjustment progress 
they made after leaving school. Getting rid of a student may seem to 
be a happy solution to a problem, but if a student leaves the university 
no better off than when he entered, the institution has failed to meet 
its obligations. 

At present several studies are being planned in order to evaluate the 
success of this program. Bits of evidence indicate that it is not ineffec¬ 
tive. Our “clients” return voluntarily with other problems They refer 
friends for counseling even though there is no disciplinary problem 
involved They work actively to strengthen fraternity or dormitory 
social programs for preventive purposes. They-have, on at least two 
occasions, helped to get rid of traditions which got them into trouble 
Such testimonials are not conclusive evidence of success but point to 
evidence of rapport or learning 

PREVENTION 

Periodically the sources of disciphnary complaints are reviewed by 
the All-university Disciplinary Committee, which then makes recom¬ 
mendations to the president regarding the adoption of policies or tech- 
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niques that may alleviate conditions. At times consultations are held 
with staff members or directors of various personnel bureaus in an 
effort to extend their services for preventive purposes. The Housing 
Bureau and the Activities Bureau, through their contacts with houses 
holders and student groups, have done a great deal to correct situations 
that perennially gave rise to disciphne problems. An educational pro¬ 
gram is carried on for householdeis to make them feel they are part 
of the educational program of the university—which indeed they are, 
Through assistance to fraternities, sororities, and other groups in 
building strong positive programs and through fratermty counselor 
in-service training programs, the Activities Bureau helps to structure 
group activities so that behavior is regulated and controlled by group 
pressures and self-government 

The problem of prevention is an important one and deserves con¬ 
stant attention It will never make unnecessary the remedial counseling 
which we have developed for our disciplinary program Each genera¬ 
tion of students must learn that the only meaningful adjustment is ad¬ 
justment to a continuous process - ceaseless social change-in which 
new problems and new situations constantly arise. Successful living ts 
the acceptance of and adaptation to these problems and situations And 
there wdl always be some students in each generation for whom the 
normal social controls are inadequate. To these individuals our univer¬ 
sities have a special obligation To fulfill this obligation — making hu¬ 
man raw material fit for the society in which we live — educators must 
help these students discover how to know, how to understand, and 
how to manage themselves 
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BEFORE September 1927 public speaking, theatrics, and forensics at 
the University of Minnesota were taught and administered by the De¬ 
partment of English. In 1927 a separate Department of Speech was 
organized and four umts of speech activity were combined under one 
administrative head —namely, the University Theater, Forensics and 
Debate, General Speech, and the Speech Clinic. 

At that time the Director of the Clinic alone taught courses in 
speech pathology and treated speech deviates who had been recom¬ 
mended for treatment by various instiuctors on the campuses. Very 
soon the Counseling Bureau, then five years old, became one of the 
necessary aids in giving the Clinic helpful data on incoming students, 
some of whom became speech patients in the Clinic. The help of the 
Health Service was also sought. With the cooperation of these two 
units, which were already organized and functioning on the campus, 
the Speech Clinic was aided in gaining security in its clinical work 
The case load soon grew to such proportions that additional staff was 
needed. By 1937 the staff consisted of two full-time speech clinicians 
and two graduate assistants Even with this expanded staff there was 
an accumulated waiting list of two hundred students wanting speech 
aid. 

As Ume went on, the Clinic developed into an all-university function 
for speech-handicapped students. In 1941 the Speech Qinic changed 
its administrative connections and became affiliated with the Dean of 
Students office as one of the many campuswide personnel units under 
the guidance of that office. 

Although the Speech Clinic is partially supported by university 
funds, by far its greatest source of income is from students and so- 
called non-students or out-patients. In 1944 an incidental fee, payable 
by all registenng students, was inaugurated For this incidental fee each 
freshman is given an individual entrance examination by means of a 
brief questionnaire filled out by the student, a speech test, and a few 
minutes’ interview. The speech counselors are able to detect a student’s 
deficiencies m the following areas- speech, hearing, reading, spelling, 
left-hand writing, interpersonal relations, and social leadership Students 
wanting help with any of these problems are referred to specialized 
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personnel units — such as the Reading Chnic, Health Service, Counsel¬ 
ing Bureau, and the Activities Bureau ~ for furtlier tests and counsel¬ 
ing 

Since 1932 the Speech Clinic has had an out-patient unit dealing 
mainly with pathologic types of speech disorders. These patients are 
treated on a part-time or full-time basis, depending on the type and 
severity of the problem. For a number of years, extending back to the 
time when the Clinic was in the Department of Speech, the Clinic has 
sponsored two six-weeks summer speech improvement clinics for stut¬ 
terers who are fifteen years or older. This additional unit in the Clinic 
IS very valuable for teaching and research purposes, it offers graduate 
students in speech pathology a greater variety of cases than is ordinarily 
found in a university population. Also, it provides a source of income 
that assists in keeping the Chmc budget out of the red. 

In October of 1946 the Minnesota Society for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults asked the university Speech Clinic to furnish the 
techmeal staff for setting up a statewide testing, counseling, and dem¬ 
onstration program The purpose the society had in mind was to dis¬ 
cover the handicapped children of the state by testing the speech and 
hearing of the entire school population. The society provided 115,000 
to the university for the first year of these seivices. The funds became 
available to the society through the sale of Easter seals An assistant 
director, two speech clinicians, and a secietary were secured, and what 
became the Mobile Unit of the Speech Clinic “went on the road,” so 
to speak, in October 1946. As of September 30, 1947, the Chnic had 
suiveyed seven counues and had tested 30,983 childicn. 

The Mobile Unit has five main aims (i) To conduct a complete 
speech and hearing survey of the school population of the state of 
Minnesota (2) To demonstrate to the public the possibihty of speech 
and hearing rehabilitation in the state (3) To refer children in need 
of special services available through some othei welfare agency to the 
proper agency. (4) To offer guidance to any organizations interested 
in helping the speech- and hearing-handicapped. (5) To counsel par¬ 
ents and teachers of the speech- and hearing-handicapped child. 

On July I, 1947, the Minnesota Society suggested that the program 
take on more speed and momentum and gave the university an addi¬ 
tional $12,000 for 1947—48 Two additional speech therapists and a 
traveling secietary were added to the Mobile Unit staff. 

All in all, then, on November 4, 1947, Speech Chnic administra¬ 
tion consisted of the following personnel a director, an assistant direc¬ 
tor, three full-time resident speech clinicians, three half-time resident 
speech clinicians, and the Mobile Speech Clinic’s assistant director and 
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four speech clinicians. Three secretaries and two cleik-stenographers 
complete the dime’s organization This makes a total of eighteen em¬ 
ployees of the Dean of Students office Approximately 130 students and 
out-patients are treated each quarter in the campus dime, and the wait¬ 
ing list now stands at approximately eight hundred. 

I have given you a few brief and, I hope, somewhat informative 
details on the historical phase of the Speech Clime. In order to give you 
a more specific idea about how the Clinic is functioning in its expand¬ 
ing program I should like to discuss three rather recent developments 
in clinical therapy which may provide some basis for discussion. The 
three areas I want to refer to are (i) therapy for the deaf, deafened, 
and hard-of-heaiing; (2) therapy for the linguistically disoriented 
aphasics, and (3) therapy for the so-called “personality” deviates. 

During the war many soldiers experienced traumas which either ac¬ 
centuated an old hearing deficiency or created a new one Upon dis¬ 
charge these men sought help in the fitting of hearing aids, in auditory 
training, and in lip-reading. To meet this need a healing unit of the 
Clinic was established in 1945 A laige number of veteians whose hear¬ 
ing impairment was grave enough to keep them out of the classroom 
have been able through clinical help to continue their academic train¬ 
ing, without marked failure due to an inability to hear and interpiet 
classroom speech of professors and students. (Of course, everywhere 
there are a few professors who make even normal-hearing students 
wish they had a hearing aid.) 

While some aspects of the hearing program in the Speech Chnic 
have been in operation for a number of years, the present emphasis on 
this specific phase of rehabilitation is of relatively recent origin. Most 
of the development, at least in so far as instrumentation is concerned, 
has come since the spring of 1946 At that time some half-dozen hear¬ 
ing aid concerns were approached with a request for a representative 
sampling of their equipment, which was to be placed in the Clinic on 
a permanent loan basis. This request was granted Since then the stock 
of current model hearing aids has increased to twelve, and delivery is 
imminent on several others. This type of equipment is borrowed on a 
contractual basis with agreement that obsolete instruments be replaced 
with the latest models. By this arrangement the Clinic is assured of 
having the most up-to-date hearing aids on hand These hearing aids 
are used for demonstration purposes and for selective fitting of hard- 
of-hearing umversity students and Clinic out-patients whose hearing 
impairment indicates the need for sound amplification in order to in¬ 
terpret their speech environment more adequately. 

The Clinic has made other additions to its equipment for implement- 
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ing the clinical and lesearch piogiam with the hard-of-hearing Since 
1946, the Clinic has purchased two new audiometeis for pure tone test¬ 
ing and a battery of high fidelity recordings of standardized speech 
reception tests for measuring hearing acuity for speech Construction 
of a highly attenuated sound room has been completed Airangements 
have been made with the Visual Education Service for equipping this 
room with a high fidelity amplifying system which will make possible 
a wide variety of testing and therapeutic techniques 

A sound level meter, two record play-backs, and a wire recorder 
make possible a still greater variety of auditory testing and training 
procedures Installation of a double plate-glass wall between two rooms 
in the Clinic provides a more efficient means of conducting lessons in 
lip-reading for individuals or for groups of hard-of-hearing students 
The operauonal aspects of the present hearing program of the 
Speech Clinic include auditory testing of all students indicating hearing 
difficulty or suspected of having healing impairment and recommen¬ 
dations as to therapy The therapy includes specific reference to (i) 
personal adjustment to the problem of hearing or hearing loss; (2) at¬ 
tention to classroom seating, (3) application of a hearing aid, (4) lip- 
reading instruction, {5) auditory training, and (6) speech coriection 
or insurance against speech deterioration. Obviously, as this personnel 
service becomes more widely publicized, expansion will be necessary 
Concuriently witli the tremendous influx of returned servicemen to 
the universities during the faU of 1945, the Veterans Administration 
was assuming the responsibility for the care of disabled veterans Many 
of these disabled men had suffered combat trauma resulting in brain 
damage so severe that communication was cut off entirely or was, to 
some degree, limited At this time the Veteians Hospital in Minneapolis 
appealed to the University of Minnesota to assist in setting up a speech 
clinic that would specialize in meeting the specific language needs of 
aphasic veterans — m addition to treating other speech and healing dis¬ 
orders, Consequently, a part-time speech clinic was opened in the 
Minneapolis Veterans Hospital undei the direct supervision of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Speech Clinic. 

Through various publicity mediums peisons throughout the state 
who had suffered brain hemorrhages, concussions, tumors, strokes, and 
the like, learned of the speech rehabilitation program in the Veterans 
Hospital, and m a short time there were many people wanting infoima- 
tion regarding linguistic rehabilitation. Inasmuch as only service- 
connected disabilities were ehgible for the hospital speech clinic, it 
became necessaiy to find some place to retrain those non-hospitalized 
persons whose symbolic expressions were inadequate for this “woid- 
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world” of oiiis The most likely place from the viewpomts of equip¬ 
ment and named personnel was the university Speech Clinic Thus, 
early in 1946 the Speech Clinic initiated a diagnostic and therapeutic 
service for a limited number of out-patient aphasics who needed exten¬ 
sive le-education in oial and written language. Giadually this service 
became known to the students on the campus, and subsequently stu¬ 
dents with mild aphasic disabilities were receiving help. The clinical 
piogiam for aphasics is valuable not only from the diagnostic and 
therapeutic point of view but also from the point of view of research 
This phase of speech counseling waiiants a few additional remarks 
Until one has observed the difficulty an aphasic has in talking, a noimal 
speakei can have only a very limited appreciation of the part speech 
plays in oui society Most people —all but 10 per cent of our popula¬ 
tion — speak fluently and articulately In fact, talkmg is such a common 
activity of man that he has little oi no appreciation of what his feelings, 
longings, and actions would be like if he were not able to say what he 
wanted to at the time he wanted to say it If your major cerebral 
hemispheie were to receive an injury to the speech area and thus de¬ 
prive you of the ability to understand what people said, or if you were 
able to understand but lost the ability to speak, I predict that you 
would develop a deep sense of loneliness, frustration, and futility 

Observing these signs in an aphasic where loss of morale is at a maxi¬ 
mum ought to impress upon the normal speaker the fact that talkmg is 
a very satisfying blessing, for which only an inherently complexed 
neuromuscular mechanism and fortunate environmental breaks are re¬ 
sponsible. But once you have started talking and if you have been able 
to avoid brain injuries, you are solely responsible for what you say and 
how you say it Please note how you influence your listeners by speech. 
By speech you not only make your friends but also your enemies 
Witness this process in a larger sphere to get the point of what I’m 
saying- First, the “War of Nerves,” man’s developmental sense of 
frustration, loncsomeness, and superinferiority Second, the “War of 
Woids,” because man’s easiest outlet for the protection and defense 
of self-esteem and the loss of emotional security is talkmg Man “m his 
own way” must “get out of his own way,” and he does so through 
speech. Third, the “War of Words” as prelude to every “War of 
Cannons”—the final stage m man’s lingering hope for a communal 
civihzation When we are ready for the “War of Cannons,” shutting 
up IS essential because the enemy is listening. It’s now no time for talk. 
It becomes imperative that we humans take up arms and slaughter mil¬ 
lions of human beings every quarter of a century. And finally — when 
the shot and shell subside —the victors gloat for a while over their 
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spoils and then talk begins again and a new generation takes up the 
cudgel where the fallen one left off. 

This drama, for it is a drama, calls for speech hygiene wherein man 
begins to listen to talk symbolically, or else man may all too easily de¬ 
stroy himself and the visible world with him Beware of the slogan, 
“Freedom of Speech,” for which this man’s talking world has so tragi¬ 
cally fallen. Perhaps man should first be free from speech in order to 
be free for it. “Democracy” appears to me to symbolize a citizenry of 
maladjusted talkers 

This leads me to the last and final emphasis on speech as an impor¬ 
tant process in counseling Attempt for the moment to divorce yourself 
from the traditional, convenuonal, or textbook definition of speech as 
a tool or a form of expression and consider it instead as a symbolic 
formulation of an inner emotional state or personal evaluation which 
operates as a process by which the organism adjusts itself to its en¬ 
vironment and in turn reacts to it. You can then more clearly appreciate 
the relationship between a speech defect and the person who has it. 

Because of the premium our society places on excellence and fluency 
of speech, the child with a speech defect soon discovers the need to 
feel different. He realizes he doesn’t talk like the majority m the group 
He IS told by parents and teachers how he should speak. He is sur¬ 
rounded with anxiety Playmates ridicule, mock, and tease him. If the 
child is at all sensitive to social disapproval, he soon finds himself 
buried in patterns of insecurity, frustration, and repression. He gets 
“into his own way.” His “way out” is no different from that of others 
who, because of some other “difference” feel humiliated and outcast — 
namely, through talking. From the mouth of an inarticulate or stutter¬ 
ing person are heard speech patterns of projection, overcompensation, 
and rationalization By these patterns he falsifies his original personality 
structure by building around himself a rigid mask of unnatural artifices 
or ruses. In this he presents himself to a clinician as a twofold prob¬ 
lem — a speech difference and a malorganized person 

At the adult level the picture I have drawn is very clear-cut in its 
outward symptoms, but it is not so clear when one begins to unravel 
the myriad mysteries of its growth and development. In short, the 
counseling problem of a university student who still has a speech defect 
is dual in nature. One must first work at “the secondary front” in 
order to make the patient able to hve with himself and others before 
one can attempt to alter the speech defect per se. 

Thus, in speech counseling one is forced to view the organism as a 
whole and look upon and listen to speech as a symbolic formulation 
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of what IS underneath. Therefore, much psychotherapy or speech hy¬ 
giene IS in order with the majority of speech patients. 

The so-called personality therapy I will discuss stems from the 
Clinic’s long experience with the relationship between speech disorders 
and the emotional states of the patient. In general the Clinic has for 
many years placed a good deal of emphasis on what has come to be 
called the directive method in personality rehabilitation It was in a 
seminar of Korzibsky’s that I was called a general semanticist and m a 
personnel seminar at Minnesota three years ago a “directive” thera¬ 
pist. I don’t mind being called names —it was a compliment to me to 
have been something these last twenty years. 

In the directive techmque the patient after gaming insight into his 
dilemma is asked to admit, verbalize, and advertise it This clinical pro¬ 
gram of peisonal development through speech is too long to speak of 
in detail here. Suffice it to say that when objectivity about his problem 
has been reached, the patient is supposed to have learned how to sanc¬ 
tion his difference personally, and when he is able to advertise it to 
others, without any feeling of remorse or gudt, he is supposed to have 
developed a social sanction. I put it this way because I’m not the one, 
in the absence of reliable research, to say he now has changed his per- 
sonahty He may never really change his innate personahty structure — 
no matter what type of therapy he has been exposed to or has 
employed. If changes are brought about, they may be only alterations 
of the adjustments the patient has made to his basic personahty struc¬ 
ture. In other words, he may make himself, as he has become, more 
possible to live with and more likable to himself and otheis by altei- 
ing clinically the symptomatic adjustments he was forced to make or 
chose to make to his feelmg of difference. 

During the last three or four years one of our clinicians has done 
some interesting work with students whose complaint was that of un¬ 
conventional pitch or quahty of voice These individuals were free 
from any anatomic, neurologic, or physiologic anomalies which are 
often the etiologic factors in problems of voice. These cases are treated 
psychotherapeutically, with remarkable alterations in the voice patterns 
over a period of several weeks’ treatment. 

Just recently the Clinic has been approached by students who have no 
observable speech or voice defect. Many of them say that they have 
heard of the relief and subsequent improvement in voice and attitude 
of other patients who had come to the dime primarily because of a 
voice problem They complain of great fear m a speaking situation and 
ask for help. For a time these students were treated individually solely 
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by the directive method One of our clinicians is now in the process 
of setting up expeiimental groups testing both methods, directive and 
non-directive 

Gioup theiapy has many intriguing features which I shall not dis¬ 
cuss here Although the “client-centered” type of theiapy is still m the 
expeiimental stage, it appears to be a hopeful method in many cases 
Resistance is verbalized here, and the gioup assumes responsibility and 
makes suggestions. Insight into pioblenis seems to appear more spon¬ 
taneously Although these persons consult a speech expert because 
they themselves have considered their problem as one related to com¬ 
munication through speech, theie is no reason to believe that a similar 
situation does not obtain in other counseling units 

I want to say a word about what might be called an extension, edu¬ 
cational, or public relations service which the Clinic gives, During the 
course of the year numerous clinic demonstrations are held before 
classes in psychology, child welfare, sociology, and speech. This pro¬ 
gram selves three purposes and is highly recommended to other per¬ 
sonnel units: (i) advertising the work of the Clinic, (z) socialization 
of the patient; (3) instruction for the layman 

I do not want to close without saying that although from parts of 
this paper you might infer that the Speech Clinic has all the answers 
for the handicapped student, no such implication is intended If I have 
seemed dogmatic, please mterpiet it as meaning that the speech pathol¬ 
ogists enjoy theii woik You should know that the Speech Clinic, 
besides being an administrative and service unit, is constantly awaie of 
the need for research Membeis of the staff are, as time allows, busy 
with many types of investigations We are conscious of the fact that 
although man has talked a long time and speech disorders have been 
studied for two thousand yeais, scholars m the past have unfortunately 
given final answers and this may still not be the century in which all 
the answeis will be found We do well to posit intelligent questions 
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UNIVERSITY and college campuses today ate filled to overflowing 
with students from all walks of life Stand on a corner on any of these 
campuses when classes are passing and you will note various types of 
individual differences in students differences in sex, in stature, in color, 
and in dress Differences which are not so readily apparent are those 
of language, intelligence, religion, culture, and financial resources (lo) 
This IS democracy at work But as we watch students pass to their re¬ 
spective classes, are we as conscious as we ought to be of those who 
are missing!" 

NEED FOR FINANCIAL AIDS 

Outside the limits of the upper and middle socio-economic classes, 
there is a bumming reservoir of mateiial equally good but less able to 
meet college expenses It is from this lower-income group that moie 
and more students are being drawn Until the enactment of recent 
federal legislation, higher education in America had been largely for 
those who had the financial means to pay for it Whether education 
should be for the financially elite or for the masses tends to be a some¬ 
what academic question in the light of present-day developments. 

We may be proud of the fact that 95 pei cent of boys and girls of 
fifth-grade age aie enrolled in our schools, but we should be cognizant 
of the fact that with each succeeding grade the peicentage falls For 
every one thousand students in the fifth grade, six hundred are lost to 
education before the end of high school has been reached, and only 
seventy-two continue formal education thiough four years of college. 
These are ovei-all figures for the nation (4) In some states the loss 
may be less, in others greater 

A recent survey of Minnesota high schools revealed that for every 
graduate who ranked in the upper 10 per cent of his high school class 
and entered college, there was one with equal rank who did not, for 
every graduate who ranked in the upper 30 per cent of his class and 
entered college, there -w^ere two with equal rank who did not (i) 

Human talents, like iron oie, timber, and oil, must be extracted, re¬ 
fined, and molded into instruments of production Therefore, opening 
the door of opporuinity to these able but needy students will reduce 
the tremendous waste of our greatest natural resource — the intelligence 
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of the people Ability to pay should not be a selection factor in ad¬ 
mission policy. 

Financial aids should be made available for the needy brilliant stu¬ 
dents as well as for many others who are now demanding the privi¬ 
lege of advanced training Here is a challenge to American colleges 

This challenge is being met in part by providing funds for loans and 
scholarships and by offering job opportunities to students (ii) How¬ 
ever, the amount of financial aid being made available is not as encour¬ 
aging as It might be, because during the same period in which student 
financial aids have increased, the costs of attending college have in¬ 
creased at a greater rate (12). However, acceptance of the Jeffersonian 
philosophy of education for the masses, which is based on demociatic 
principles, is helping to awaken public consciousness to the need for 
student-aid funds. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Changes in the aim and character of student financial aid programs 
provoked the present problem of administration of financial aid in the 
American college. Administrative machmery had to be estabhshed to 
operate the mcreasingly complex system of financial aid, because bud¬ 
getary limitations did not often peimic the creation ad hoc of new 
offices and departments. These duties were usually delegated to some 
faculty member or administrative officer interested in the problem Ad¬ 
ministration of financial aid has often been placed in the hands of the 
dean or his assistant or delegated to standing faculty committees which 
usually acted in cooperation with administrative officers. Not one but 
several persons in a given college weie concerned with various aids, 
frequently without coordination of efforts This method has pioved 
entirely unsatisfactory because of time limitations, lack of integration 
of policy and practice among responsible individuals, and gioups, lack of 
adequate records, and lack of coordination of the aid problem with 
general educational policies 

Recently colleges and universities have begun to realize that their 
machmery for the administration of aid, which was created piecemeal 
to meet current problems, has become cumbersome and that only a 
part of Its potential effectiveness has been realized. Accordingly, the 
current trend is toward coordination of the many aid agencies on a 
given campus so that they may work together harmoniously, effi¬ 
ciently, and effectively toward a solution of each individual student’s 
financial problem. A conscious effort is being made today in many 
colleges and universities to include aid agencies in the broader student 
personnel program, where they unquestionably belong (r6) 
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We are, therefore, entering upon or have already entered upon a 
policy of consolidating services to students. Financial aid can no longer 
be viewed primarily as one of pure and simple philanthropy. There is 
a new point of view which recogmzes the necessity of evaluatmg past 
practices in terms of their effect upon the individual student, the edu¬ 
cational institution, and the aims of higher education This recognition 
has been influenced by the growth of the student personnel work point 
of view, which stresses the complex human problems that are involved 
in education (19). It follows logically that the problem of financial 
aid should be integrated with the broader problems of educational 
policy. 

In contrast to earlier practices, when a short interview was con¬ 
sidered sufficient basis for granting a loan or scholarship, we today 
make a more exhaustive case study of each applicant. We think of the 
financial aid program as a personnel lather than a fiscal function It is 
more than determination of need, more than casual evaluation of integ¬ 
rity, more than waiting for students to come m to ask for subsistence, 
It is going outside the confines of the aid office and seeking brains to 
invest in, thereby helping society conserve its intellectual resources 

FINANCIAL COUNSELING 

Through centialization of admimstration and the adopting of the 
personnel point of view, the concept of financial counseling evolved. 
This concept is relatively new m the field of higher education. I hesi¬ 
tate to explain the term for fear of creating a semantic illusion My 
statements aie not to be taken as definitive Let us say the concept is, 
generally, a recognition of individual differences m assisting a student 
in orienting himself to the problem of financmg his education, particu¬ 
larly in the direction of independence and a high order of personal 
responsibility. 

More specifically, it is advising a student concerning sources of fi¬ 
nancial aid and opportunities for self-help and guiding him in making 
his own intelligent decisions in planning and executing his financial 
program with due consideration of his capacities, interests, health, 
study habits, and attitudes. The financial counselor assists the student in 
determming his needs and in planning his budget, and thereby he ob¬ 
tains a realistic picture of his financial responsibihties and commitments 
in comparison with his earning capacity and his assets. Whatever aid is 
provided should be in such a form and under such terms that the stu¬ 
dent views the assistance in the hght of a privilege rather than as a 
right or as a charity. 
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“The geneial function of financial counseling may be divided into 
Its moie specific phases 

“i. In consultation untb educational-vocational counselors, to help 
the student decide for himself vuhetber he should make the necessary 
sacrifices of time and money to obtain college training. This involves 
analysis of objective test data of the student’s intellectual and physical 
ability, special aptitudes and skills, interest and emotional adjustment 
as well as financial resources available to the student. He should be 
helped to gain a realistic appraisal of his chances for capitalizing on his 
educational investment. Indeed no financial counseling worthy of con¬ 
sideration can be separated fiom educational, vocational, emotional, 
and social counseling. 

“2. To help the student plan his over-all financial program asso¬ 
ciated voith college attendance in accordance with his earning capacity 
and other financial resources. The counselor should help the student 
determine and evaluate sources of financial assistance available to him 
from his family, friends, and savings. A careful analysis should be made 
of all additional sources of aid in the form of loans, scholarships, and 
part-time employment available to supplement the other sources of 
assistance, The counselor should point out to the student the proba- 
bihty of obtaining such supplementary assistance during his years of 
college attendance The counselor should lend his knowledge and ex¬ 
perience m helping the student piepare an over-all yearly and monthly 
financial budget, making allowances for variation due to emergencies 
which might arise, The counselor should be cogmzant of the tendency 
of a student to plan his budget too closely and protect him from mak¬ 
ing this error. 

“3 To counsel the student wisely in helping him meet financial 
emergencies and problems related to his needs It is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that there will be occasions when the student will have emer¬ 
gency problems caused by accident, hospitalization, or unexpected 
travel, for example, as a result of illness m the family. The student 
should feel free when emergencies arise to seek the advice of an experi¬ 
enced counselor in these matters and know that emergency aids are 
available to him if necessary 

“4. To help the student make and execute feasible plans for meet¬ 
ing his financial obligations incurred while m college. Pait of the re¬ 
sponsibility of financial administrators and counselors should be to 
grant loan assistance to a student in accordance with his potential abil¬ 
ity to meet his obhgations. A sense of personal responsibility can be 
strengthened or destroyed by the ability or lack of ability to meet cur¬ 
rent financial obhgations. A good credit rating is of inestimable value 
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CO a student in the postcollege peuod. Befoie sepaiating fiom the in¬ 
stitution, the student should be presented with a summary of his finan¬ 
cial obligations and helped in making a workable plan of repayment 
This policy will pay dividends in keeping the institutional funds intact 
and in piomotmg additional contributions from alumni for the purpose 
of aiding other students” (17). 

Financial counseling helps to bridge the gaps between the various 
aspects of educational and vocational counseling Recognition by col¬ 
lege administrators that financial assistance should no longer be viewed 
as an “over-the-counter” giant-in-aid has provoked the need for trained 
specialists in the administration of financial aid programs These spe¬ 
cialists bring to the financial aid program the broad concept of student 
personnel work. The financial counselor functions harmoniously with 
the instructional staff member, the clinical counselor, the activities pro¬ 
gram director, the health service physician, and others in assisting stu¬ 
dents to maximize returns on their educational investments 

Many students seek cultural and professional trainmg in our colleges 
and universities who must depend upon part-time employment or loan 
and scholarship funds to supplement personal savings and family assist¬ 
ance (13). Some succeed who come thus handicapped, but too many, 
because of lack of funds, are forced to change their vocational plans 
(14). It is these students, marginal in an economic sense, whose finan¬ 
cial needs pose problems of educational-vocational planning and prob¬ 
lems related to social adjustments and to physical and mental health It 
is obvious, therefore, that counseling students concerning their finan¬ 
cial affaiis and evaluating then applications for loans and scholarships 
are personnel rather than fiscal funcuons. As such, these functions 
should be administered as an integral part of the total student personnel 
program. 

THE MINNESOTA PROGRAM 

After an analysis of past experience, the University of Minnesota 
established more adequate and centralized machinery for the administra¬ 
tion of financial aid By practical application of the student personnel 
point of view, aid pohcies were securely integrated into the broad frame¬ 
work of a sound student personnel program (21). 

The Bureau of Student Loans and Scholarships was estabhshed as a 
functional departmental umt within the OflSce of the Dean of Students, 
and delegated to it was the responsibility of coordinating its financial 
counseling and aid program with those of other student personnel 
agencies within the structural unit of that office. Basic principles and 
practices thus found expression. 
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The increasing heterogeneity of the university population and the 
developing complexity of our modern economy provoked the need for 
re-examination of counseling techniques. Increasing demand for finan¬ 
cial aids called for coordinating their admmistiation as another aspect 
of educational-vocational counseling 

We believe that the collective factor must be emphasized, particu¬ 
larly when funds available for aid are limited, and that an “education 
for all” policy, which may involve a diastic lowering of admission re¬ 
quirements and intellectual standards, is unwise. We know that many 
students capable of benefiting from college are at present denied edu¬ 
cational opportunities because of lack of funds (i) Our efforts, there- 
foie, have been and continue to be primaiily directed toward the 
expansion of educational opportunities on a four-year college level. 

We believe that a student’s intellectual and leadership promise must 
be taken into account m making selections for the award of aid and 
that undue emphasis should not be laid on either factor. Leadership is 
preferred to the term social since it is more specific and since it implies 
a hieiarchy not so self-determined as intelligence. With these bases and 
the criterion of financial need the techniques of selection leceive care¬ 
ful attention. 

Eveiy student requesting financial assistance is interviewed by a 
counselor, who, because of his professional training and broad back¬ 
ground of expeiience, is able to appreciate the uniqueness of the stu¬ 
dent’s financial difficulties and to discern related problems not often 
manifest to the casual observer (6). As part of our program we follow 
the fundamental personnel principle of looking for many types of 
problems in addition to the one in which we specialize. Therefore, a 
financial counselor must be more than a fiscal officer and must have 
more than ]ust a working knowledge of business procedures. 

Certain basic ideas or attitudes characterize the modern profession¬ 
ally trained financial aid case worker. These basic philosophies have 
wide acceptance among student personnel workers generally. * 

I. Recognition of the importance of rapport between client and 
counselor. 

2 An appreciation of the value of catharsis and of the possibility of 
developing insight through the free association implicit in this 
process. 

3 An appreciation of individual differences and a realization that one 
must work differentially, individual by individual. 

4. An appreciation of the importance of the family in the life of the 
individual. 

* Adapted from suggesuons made by Professor John C Kidneigh, Associate Di¬ 
rector of the School of Social Work, University of Minnesota. 
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5. An appreciation of the impoitance of financial stresses in the pro¬ 
duction of physical, mental, social, and emotional ills, as well as of 
psychologically oriented financial measures in the alleviation of 
those ills 

6 A conviction that it is important to understand and to deal with 
other factors which may cause maladjustment 
7. Cognizance that an individual who may be temporarily or perma¬ 
nently inadequate m one area of his life may be quite adequate in 
other areas. 

8 A respect for the right of the client to be self-determining. 

9. A conviction that an individual’s dependency needs must be met 
freely and his surviving impulses for self-mastery stanchly affirmed. 
10 Working knowledge of the fact that when financial case work is 
established as one service in a complex student personnel structure. 
It functions best when it is not an adjunct service but plays a basic 
integrative role. 

The student gets personal attention, and most often a solution to his 
money problem is found — and, through referrals to other student per¬ 
sonnel departments, help is obtained in solving other problems as well. 
A student’s financial difficulty may be correlated with pioblems of 
vocational alternatives, emotional disturbances caused by financial 
worries, or physical disorders resulting from overexertion in attempts 
at self-support or inability to provide for himself an adequate diet It 
IS fallacious to assume that a part-time job, loan, or scholarship, either 
singly or in combination, would solve all the many aspects of the basic 
problem. A pnort, the Bureau of Student Loans and Scholarships inter¬ 
relates Its activities with those of the Student Counseling Bureau, Stu¬ 
dent Activities Buieau, Student Housing Bureau, Veterans Bureau, 
Speech Climc, Adviser to Foreign Students, Coordinator of Religious 
Activities, Student Health Service, Employment Bureau, and college 
deans and faculty counselors. 

The undersocialized student who has inadequate financial resources 
may profit a great deal if some financial aid is made available which 
would permit him to participate to a greater extent in a supervised 
program of extracurricular activities (20) In a case of family conflict 
in which the student desires greater freedom but through force of cir¬ 
cumstances IS overdependent upon the family, the financial aid pro¬ 
gram may be instrumental in solving his emotional problem by helping 
him achieve greater independence. Quite often financial counsehng 
may simply mvolve helping a student plan his budget and live by it, or 
advising him on business procedures for buying or building a home, or 
informing him, if he is a veteran, of his rights, privileges, and benefits 
of National Service Life Insurance. 
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Students’ financial problems are not viewed as discrete Inteivicw 
impressions aie not taken as the sole evidence of intellectual statin e, of 
charactei, or of vocational promise. Supplementing the inteiview is a 
thorough investigation of the student’s qualifications Evaluation of 
qualifications is in terms of the question, Is he a good bet? The finan¬ 
cial counselor, therefore, is a trained student personnel specialist who 
acquaints himself with all pertinent data. He is then able to inteipret 
and synthesize these data in coordination with other personnel seivices 
in such a way that solving the student’s financial difficulty can alleviate 
not only his need but other phases of the problem as well. 

To insme wise counsel, reliable data must be provided by counseling 
technicians, physicians, psychiatiists, and curiiculum designers This is 
especially true if economic difficulties are associated with emotional, 
personality, health, and educational-vocational problems Empirical evi¬ 
dence prompted our belief that financial counseling is best carried out 
conjointly wichm the framework of a well-developed student counsel¬ 
ing piogram. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

Have wc done enough to meet demands for financial assistance and 
more particulaily to provide financial counseling services? Evidences of 
social changes under way, crises largely unforeseen as well as long-time 
trends, pome to increasing demands on existing forms of financial aid 
and emphasize the need for an expanded progiam to meet these de¬ 
mands Colleges must continue to rely primaiily on private contribu¬ 
tions, institutional funds, endowments, and philanthropies However, 
these traditional sources of student aid funds seem to be diminishing 
(8). Lower yields from investments is a part of the stoiy, inheritance 
and income taxes will continue to take their toll in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture These changed conditions may make new gifts fiom individuals 
less frequent. There is little leason to believe that some of these sources 
of funds will grow in importance unless public consciousness is awak¬ 
ened to the importance of conservation and development of a nation’s 
most important asset thioiigh equality of opportunity for higher edu¬ 
cation. 

There has long been a tiend towaid government subsidy We, the 
people, maintain public schools and state and municipal colleges and 
universities. In more recent years many tuition-fiee junior colleges 
have been established. At public expense we have financed part-time 
jobs, offered student loans, and made a notable attempt to provide tui¬ 
tion scholarships. We maintain institutions to tiain handicapped youths 
and pay the full cost of officer training in military schools 
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NYA Student woik programs had strong support from colleges, par¬ 
ents, and students in the prewar years (7) For seven and a half years 
this type of federal aid supplemented funds provided by institutions, 
endowments, and philanthropies. The Student War Loan Program, the 
United States Public Health Service Scholarship Program (later incor¬ 
porated in the laiger provisions of the Bolton Act), and many other 
forms of federal aid represent successful means of providing supple¬ 
mentary financial aid to qualified students. 

G I education will be the most significant experiment in the whole 
liistoiy of higher education It is probable that a minimum of two mil¬ 
lion individuals will avail themselves of the financial assistance provided 
through the three federal bills for veterans But such unpiecedented 
payments to education will tend to increase rather than decrease the 
need foi other types of financial assistance. Although the proportion of 
total educational costs covered by these payments vanes with the le¬ 
gion, the institution, and the act under which a student is enrolled, it 
IS generally true that payments are insufiicient for many, especially for 
married veterans with children. Many civilians whose educational plans 
were interrupted by the war are returmng to school. These returning 
civilians, together with those veterans for whom federal assistance will 
be inadequate, will make ever-increasing demands for existing financial 
aid, especially after individual G. I. benefits have expired. It is impera¬ 
tive, therefore, that to meet these demands institutions, philanthropies, 
and the federal government continue to exert every possible effort to 
plan thoioughly for providing adequate and equal educational oppor¬ 
tunities for our young people 

Equality of oppoitunity for education has long been recognized as a 
potent force in developing the strength of a nation’s citizens Provision 
of financial aid foi the able but needy student is the only effective 
means of releasing the full power of this force. We want “freedom for 
expression” lather than “freedom from ignorance”, we want “freedom 
for achievement” rather than “freedom from want.” To achieve these 
freedoms it will be necessary to exert every effort to provide financial 
aid to college students and to re-examme the educational philosophy 
underlying the administration of these aids 

SUGGESTED INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 

Existing financial aids take many forms. With federal subsidy we 
can expect that types of aid will increase in number. It is desirable, 
theiefore, to plan now for the centralization of administration of finan¬ 
cial aids Policy in regard to the administration of financial aids should 
be formulated by a central committee, not by one administrator This 
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central committee may be composed of academic deans or a repre¬ 
sentative of each faculty, the business agent, the registrar or director of 
admissions, the deans of men and women, and representatives from the 
various personnel departments. This committee would serve as the co¬ 
ordinating council for evaluating and establishing criteria to serve as 
guides in the granting of assistance 

To carry out the policy of this central committee there should be 
one agency designated as the cential office for awarding all student 
aids — scholarships, loans, and student employment. One particular ad¬ 
vantage in a centralized office is that an applicant may be served best 
when there are choices of various types of aid to meet his particular 
problem Of equal importance, such centralization would provide stu¬ 
dents with a single agency to which they could apply for aid To carry 
out the policies of the central committee will be the job of the financial 
aid administrator This personnel officer should have a good back¬ 
ground of psychology as well as a good understanding of sound busi¬ 
ness proccduies. He must know, from a socio-economic viewpoint, the 
immediate community m which he works and he must also be aware of 
broad sociological situations and trends 

Financial counseling for both veterans and non-veterans should be 
made an integral part of an institution’s total student personnel pro¬ 
gram. Within this framework the administration of financial aids 
should be coordinated with other aspects of educational-vocational 
counseling, thus eliminating the hiatus which now exists. There is a 
definite need for re-analysis of counseling techmques. Financial coun¬ 
seling, supported by sound principles for awarding aid, is the founda¬ 
tion upon which an effective aid program must rest. It must be as 
definite, systematic, and techmeal a type of counseling as is provided in 
vocational guidance, health and mental hygiene, registration, activities, 
and the like 

Supplying money through loans and scholarships and part-time jobs 
IS not all that is needed, because money needs are defimtely correlated 
with social adjustments, physical and mental health, and vocational 
planning. Colleges need and should provide trained counselors for this 
type of counseling as they do for other types These counselors should 
be persons of broad experience who know how to help students live 
on the money that is available to them. Aid funds should be invested in 
such a way as to obtain optimum results for all parties concerned with 
achieving educational objectives. 

War needs have emphasized educational problems, which in some 
measure have been met by emergency programs. But, even without 
wartime acceleration in planning, student financial aids take on new 
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Significance as a possibility for putting into effect the fundamental 
democratic principles of equal opportunity for all. It is now that the 
real test of achievement will come. Dislocations m the nation’s economy 
demand the best possible use of existing aids, further examination of 
techniques in the admimstration of these aids, inquiry into the possi¬ 
bility of increasing the existing aids from private, institutional, and 
federal funds, and immediate action to meet the needs of these and fu¬ 
ture times. Only by making educational oppoitunities equally available 
to all Its citizens can our country maximize its contribution to the rest 
of the world as a powerful, free nation 
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Medical Services for Students 

RUTH E BOYNTON, Ad D 

Professoi of Public Health and Dnector, 

Students' Health Service, Umveisity of Minnesota 

FOR moie than a hundred years colleges and universities have recog¬ 
nized their responsibility foi the health of students During this period 
there have been at least three stages in the development of the college 
health program. The first period was the physical education era, the 
second, the period of sanitation, and the third, the period of health 
promotion During this last phase of student health work a greater 
interest in and responsibility for the personal health of the student, 
both preventive and curative, has been found in most colleges and 
universities. 

As early as 1825 Harvaid introduced methods of mass physical edu¬ 
cation from Germany and Scandinavia. Within the next few yeans 
Dartmouth, Williams, Yale, and Amherst instituted some sort of gym¬ 
nastic program. By i860 gymnasiums and gymnastic equipment had 
been introduced into most colleges. Amherst College was the first to 
take an active interest in student health work other than in the field 
of physical exercise In 1854 President William A. Stearns devoted 
several pages of his inaugural address to a statement pointing out the 
important relation of mind and body and stressing the responsibility of 
the college in assisting students to develop physically. Again in 1856 
Stearns declared that measures should be taken to prevent the many 
physical illnesses which interfered seiiously with students’ scholastic 
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piogicbb Ab a result of Steams’ interest and concern for the health of 
Amherst students, a Depaitment of Hygiene and Physical Education 
ivas organized and a Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education Avas 
appointed to provide mstiuction in gymnastics, supervise various mat¬ 
ters related to health, and offer mstiuction in hygiene and related sub¬ 
jects. 

By 1870 similar programs had been developed by most of the private 
eastern colleges With the exception of the establishment of infirmaries 
for the care of sick students at many institutions, early health work in 
most colleges and umversities was confined to gymnasium programs. 
Requued physical exercise was considered the best means of impioving 
students’ health Physical examinations were given students once a year 
in some institutions, and great emphasis was placed on anthropometric 
measurements, in line with the belief that physical measurements were 
the best index of health 

During the first decade of the present centuiy a number of college 
officials concluded that more than a gymnasium program was necessary 
to provide adequately for the health of students. This change in em¬ 
phasis was undoubtedly influenced by the developing public health 
program of that period Rapid advances in bacteriology and the in- 
ci easing knowledge of the causes and modes of spread of contagious 
diseases stimulated the interest of all health workers in the control of 
contagious diseases, largely through the improvement of general sani¬ 
tation In many colleges faculty committees were appointed to super¬ 
vise the control of communicable diseases and samtation. Although 
many of these faculty committees worked conscientiously to promote 
the health of the student, it soon became apparent that the responsi¬ 
bility for such programs must be delegated to someone whose major 
interest they would be. Physicians were employed by the colleges, 
either on a full-time or a part-time basis, to duect the work 

In 1907 the University of California developed a rather extensive 
general health service, including a preventive, curative, and educa¬ 
tional health program Other colleges and universities soon followed 
California’s example, and by 1920 extensive programs of medical serv¬ 
ice had been adopted by all the larger institutions 

At the University of Minnesota an organized health program was 
initiated in the fall of 1918 with the establishment of the Students’ 
Health Service under the direction of Dr. John Sundwall. Dr. Marion 
LeRoy Burton in his first annual report as Piesident of the University 
of Minnesota in June 1918 stated “The Health Service is indispensable 
to the operation of a large institution. It exists to protect the health of 
students and prevent disease It cares for the sanitation of the campus 
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and buildings. By various methods it aims to educate all of the students 
m matters of public health and personal hygiene.” Dr Burton not only 
was concerned with the estabhshment of a dispensary and hospital 
where the sick student could be given the best of medical care, he was 
also deeply interested in the positive side of health and m physical and 
mental efficiency —in the development of “men and women who are 
superbly fit for the work of life.” 

Before the fall of 1918 the health program at the University of Min¬ 
nesota had been undei the direction of the Departments of Physical 
Education for men and women Medical examinations were given to all 
students entering the university and courses m hygiene were taught by 
members of these departments. No provision was made for periodic 
health examinations, for infirmary care, for preventive or public health 
measures or continued supervision of the health of students. Dr. Sund- 
wall was the first full-time physician employed by the umversity to 
develop its program of health protection In those early years the staff 
of the Health Service consisted of Dr. Sundwall and two oi three part- 
time physicians and one or two nurses There was no space available 
on the campus for Health Service quarters. Eventually two fraternity 
houses were secured, the houses having been closed because the frater¬ 
nity men, along with the others, were in military service 

With the estabhshment of the Students’ Health Service in the fall of 
1918 came the pandemic of influenza, which lasted for almost two 
years. Of necessity, the first two or three years of the program of the 
Health Service were devoted to providing medical and infirmary care 
for sick students Although the broader educational aspects of the new 
unit were recognized even at that time, the more comprehensive pro¬ 
gram did not get well under way until about 1921. 

In that year Dr Sundwall left to go to the Umversity of Michigan 
and Dr H S. Diehl, now Dean of the Medical Sciences, became Direc¬ 
tor of the Students’ Health Service. Under his leadership an outstand¬ 
ing health program was developed with emphasis on personalizing the 
service to meet the physical and emotional health needs of the students 
In 1924 a pait-time psychiatrist was added to the Health Service staff. 
This marked the beginning of the development of the mental hygiene 
service, now accepted as an essential part of any well-rounded student 
health program. 

By 1920 more than fifty colleges and universities had set up health 
services for their students, and m that year the American Student 
Health Association was organized by representatives of these schools 
Some notion of the rapid recognition of the importance of the students’ 
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health is gained when we compare 1920 with 1936. A survey of student 
health services conducted by the American Medical Association in 
1936 showed that 294 out of 323 umversities accredited by the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Universities stated that they had such a health serv¬ 
ice, only seventeen reported no such service. The types of programs 
carried on in these mstituaons varied from a complete program, in¬ 
cluding all necessary medical attention for sick students such as was 
started at Minnesota in 1918, to a service restricted to physical exami¬ 
nations required for admission. 

The present concept of health is a condition of well-being which 
embraces physical, mental, and emotional health and controls, to a very 
large extent, personal and social behavior Health has long been ac¬ 
cepted as a cardinal principle in education. Little is gained in the educa¬ 
tion of students for the professions or for the important responsibilities 
of citizenship and family life if their abilities and ambitions are handi¬ 
capped by poor physical or mental health habits 01 by defects which 
could have been prevented or corrected. There is no greater tragedy than 
to see a young man or woman prepare himself for a life job and 
then, after long yeais of prepaiation, find that because of some health 
factor he is unable to be placed in his chosen vocation. In the college 
that has a well-developed and adequate health program such a thing 
should not occur. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The administrative organization of a students’ health service must be 
such that its fundamental objectives—the education of students in re¬ 
spect to health and the supervision of them mental and physical welfare 
— can be achieved. In order to accomplish this a close coordination 
must be maintained with many departments and individuals. There are 
three college departments directly concerned with one or more phases 
of the health program, the Students’ Health Service, the Department of 
Physical Education, and the department responsible for health teach¬ 
ing In addition, every other department and individual in the univer¬ 
sity, both academic and nonacademic, contributes to the health of 
students. All who work with students — faculty members, counselors, 
and others — have an opportunity to observe students who may seem to 
be in need of health care or advice and to assist them in obtaining it. 

The organization of health services varies according to the size of 
the institution and the facilities available. Because of its all-university 
character the health service m the majority of larger universities is set 
up as a separate admimstrative umt with a close cooperative workmg 
relationship with all the other departments and individuals on the 
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campus concerned with student welfare This type of oiganization was 
recommended by a recent conference on Health in Colleges. 

In some institutions there is one administrative unit combining the 
health service, physical education and athletics, and health teaching 
Such an adminisUative unit is headed by a diiector or a dean whose 
lespons'ibility it is to bring about cooperation and coordination of ef¬ 
fort. This plan centralizes responsibility foi the health program in one 
individual and should result in economies of effort and funds, but its 
success depends upon the interest and the broad understanding of the 
department head. 

In other institutions health activities aie supervised and coordinated 
by a committee consisting of lepresentatives from the major depait- 
ments concerned. The disadvantages of this plan are those inherent m 
any delegation of administrative functions to a committee. In still other 
colleges the coordination of health activities depends upon the voluii- 
taiy cooperation of the administiative heads of the departments con¬ 
cerned For such a plan to be successful the heads of the departments 
must be truly cooperative and have a broad vision of the health pio- 
gram as a whole 

More recently, particularly in some small colleges where tlie whole 
health and personnel program is )ust getting under way, the health 
service has been organized as a pait of the general personnel program 
While this may be desirable from an admimstrative point of view in 
smaller institutions, it has the disadvantage of associating the health 
service in the minds of students with some of the less pleasant func¬ 
tions of a personnel department, such as student discipline, and this 
may cause some students to avoid seeking needed medical advice If a 
health seivice is to be most effective, students must understand that the 
confidential relationship of physician and patient will not be violated 

Whatever the administrative organization of the health service may 
be, if it IS to achieve its aim of aiding the students in establishing and 
conserving health there must be a close working relationship between 
the health service and all other departments in the college. The stu¬ 
dent’s scholastic and extiacurricular activities may be affected by his 
health and likewise may be deuimental to good health For these rea¬ 
sons the information obtained by the health service physician about the 
physical condition of the student must be combined with knowledge 
of his academic program, his living conditions, and his extiacurricular 
activities The coordination of the health program with the work of 
other departments may be accomplished through the organization of 
personnel committees or, without formal committee organization, 
through the cooperation of the health service director and the deans. 
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counselors, and faculty members. Although medical records of students 
are confidential and cannot be made available to other departments of 
the university, this does not mean that the conclusions of the physician 
legaiding the health status of the student should not be available to 
those m charge of a guidance program The wise health service phy¬ 
sician, without violating any professional confidence, can give an evalu¬ 
ation of the capabilities of a student as far as his physical and emotional 
health are concerned which will be of great assistance to those respon¬ 
sible for academic and vocational counseling It is little use, for ex¬ 
ample, for the health service to have a record of a student with some 
disability which would prevent his being certificated for teaching and 
yet to have the counselors in the College of Education be unaware of 
this and so allow the student to pursue a course in education 

COSTS 

The costs of college health services aie met by the assessment of 
fees, by an allotment from the general funds of the college, or by a 
combination of the two methods In schools with small enrollments it 
IS difficult to carry on an adequate health program with student fees 
alone In larger institutions where the costs can be spread over a large 
number of students health services are usually financed by a health fee 
In seventy-one institutions in which fees are the chief source of funds 
the fees range from less than three dollars to twenty-five dollars or 
more per year. There is obviously a relationship between the health 
service budget and the type of service rendered. In a survey made be¬ 
fore the war the per capita budget for health service was found to 
be lowest (|i 82) in institutions with day students almost exclusively 
and highest ($2003) m privately controlled colleges. The health pro¬ 
gram at the Umversity of Minnesota is financed entirely from a portion 
of the incidental fee paid by all students as a part of their tuition. The 
present allotment for the health service is five dollars per quarter for 
each student. 

ACTIVITIES 

The activities of a college health program, aside from regular work 
in physical education, may be grouped under six main divisions (i) 
physical examination and correction of physical defects, (2) dispensary 
service, including mental hygiene, (3) infirmary and hospital care, 
(4) campus sanitation; (5) health instiuction; and (6) research. The 
extent to which these various parts of the program are developed de¬ 
pends upon the funds available and the staff employed At Minnesota 
It has been possible to provide a rather inclusive health program. The 
staff of the health service has grown from one full-time physician in 
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1918 to thiTteea full-time physicians, sixty part-time physicians, seven¬ 
teen part-time dentists, a public health engineer, fourteen nurses, and 
the essential technical and clerical staff. 

As noted above, in the physical education era m college health work 
a medical examination was given each student to determine his fitness 
to participate in physical education activities. Today the medical ex¬ 
amination IS no longer given merely as a piotection against injury in 
the gymnasium or on the athletic field, it is also a constructive pro¬ 
cedure for the health education of the student This examination is 
used to help each student evaluate his own health assets and liabilities 
and to exclude from admission those who would be injured by the 
school program or those who would endanger the safety of other stu¬ 
dents. The number of students barred from admission foi health rea¬ 
sons IS not laige Obviously, students with some contagious disease such 
as active tuberculosis are not admitted. The piematriculation examina¬ 
tion should be much more than a peifunctory procedure If it is to 
achieve the objectives set forth for it, it must be sufficiently complete 
to determine minor deviations from normal health so that these can be 
corrected before serious results develop. 

At the University of Minnesota the medical examination is requued 
before the opening of school. The examination mcludes the usual com¬ 
plete physical examination, an examination of the teeth by a dentist, a 
chest x-ray, routine laboratory work including a serological examina¬ 
tion of the blood, vision testing, and an audiometric examination. After 
completion of these procedures, each student is given an appointment 
with a physician for health counseling and for advice regarding defects 
found at the time of the examination. The student is advised of any 
corrections which need to be made and is given assistance in arranging 
for such corrections, either through the Health Service or through the 
student’s private physician. 

At this conference the doctor also has an opportunity to discuss 
with the student his living conditions, health habits, extracurricular 
activities, curricular load, outside employment, and many other factors 
which may affect his health and welfare. This physician-student con¬ 
ference IS an exceedingly valuable health education tool if properly 
conducted. At this time, also, students may be referred to faculty ad¬ 
visers or counselors for adjustment in academic load or for other spe¬ 
cial problems. Following the medical examination a report is made to 
the Departments of Physical Education, classifying the student as to 
his health status for physical activities 

In addition to the prematriculation examination, periodic health ex- 
ammaaons are available for students and are required annually in some 
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colleges The value of an annual medical examination for all people has 
been estabhshed as one of the best preventive medical measures If stu¬ 
dents in college develop the habit of an annual examination, many of 
the disabilities of later life may be prevented The periodic health 
examination also provides an excellent opportunity for individualized 
health instrucuon. 

Unless some plan is evolved through which significant physical and 
emoDonal defects can be treated, the educational value of the health 
examination is greatly lessened Most of the larger colleges and univer¬ 
sities now consider it a function of their health programs to provide 
facilities for the correction of such defects. 

At the University of Minnesota this is provided through a dispen¬ 
sary and hospital staffed and equipped to give the best of medical care 
The Students’ Health Service at Minnesota is fortunate in its close 
association with a great medical school and with the university hospi¬ 
tal, which makes all the facilities of these depaitments available for the 
care of students We believe two of the important educational func¬ 
tions of a health service are (i) to teach students the importance of 
preventive medicine through the care of early lUnesses, and (a) to 
teach them what good medical care is. That students will take advan¬ 
tage of medical care if it is readily accessible is shown by the fact that in 
one year more than 90 per cent of the students enrolled in the uni¬ 
versity visited the dispensary of the Health Service voluntarily for 
some kind of advice. Physicians are available to students twenty-four 
hours a day. In the dispensaiy students may see a physician for general 
medical consultation at any time without appointment. Appointments 
are made with consultants in the various medical specialties 

The student hospital or infirmary is equipped to provide complete 
medical and surgical care As a preventive measure, the early hospitali¬ 
zation of minor illnesses is important—not only to save loss of time 
for the student who is ill, but also for the pi otection of other students 
on the campus. The college dormitory, or fraternity, or rooming house 
is not prepared to give nursing care to students who are ill, and unless 
such students are removed from the dormitory, other students may be 
unnecessarily exposed to acute respiratoiy infections or other commu¬ 
nicable diseases. An effort is made to make each visit to the dispensary 
or the hospital an educational experience for the student, because when 
one is lU, he is much more susceptible to advice about his health than 
when he is well. 

The mental hygiene service is an integral part of the medical care 
provided for students The close relationship between physical and 
emotional health is well recognized. Many students seek advice at the 
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Health Seivicc for physical complaints who, upon study, are found to 
have emotional pioblems responsible for their physical symptoms. 
Likewise some students referred to the mental hygiene unit for more 
or less severe emotional problems will be found by the psychiatrist, 
after complete medical examination, to have some organic disorder as a 
primary or contubuting factor to the emotional symptoms. 

One of the special services provided by the Students’ Health Service, 
which serves as another example of the trend toward personalizing the 
health program, is a special diet table for students in need of special 
foods. Students with diabetes, gastric ulcers, allergies, obesity, and 
many other conditions find it difficult if not impossible to obtain the 
proper diet in a dormitory, boardinghouse, or cafeteria Such students 
may have their diets prescribed by a physician and obtain their meals, 
prepared by a dietitian, at the special diet table of the Students’ Health 
Service. Some students would be unable to continue their education 
and maintain then health without such assistance. 

The supervision of environmental factors which may affect student 
health is another part of the over-all health program at Minnesota. A 
public health engineer is employed on a pait-time basis, as are sanitary 
inspectors of vauous types All student rooming houses, including fra¬ 
ternity and sorority houses, ate inspected annually for health and 
safety factors All food handlers, both full-time employees and stu¬ 
dents, employed in university kitchens and dining halls and in fra¬ 
ternities and sororities are given annual medical examinations. The 
kitchens themselves, dish-washing machines, refrigerators, and all 
equipment used in the pieparatxon and handling of food are inspected 
periodically All university swimming pools are inspected weekly and 
samples of water are taken for bacteriological examination In addition 
to the.se inspection and supervisory services and the informal teaching 
carried on at the time of such inspections, classes for food handlers are 
held for instruction m safe methods of prepaiing and handling food. 
The effectiveness of the program in improving environmental factors 
on the campus has been the result of the excellent cooperation given 
to the program by the Department of Buildings and Grounds, the food 
services, the Housing Bureau, and the Departments of Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Athletics. 

The opportunities for research m the field of health are unlimited, 
and research should be a function of a well-orgamzed health service 
Few scientific data are available in many fields relating to health as 
well as to disease. For example, the recent war disclosed the paucity of 
knowledge in tire fields of nutrition and physical fitness. The college 
health service, dealing with so-called normal young men and women, 
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should contribute to knowledge in such fields. Many other fields of 
clinical reseaich are ideally adapted for study in student groups and 
will contribute information to guide our future practices and pro¬ 
grams 

The health teaching program at Minnesota is the responsibility of 
the School of Public Health This department provides both under¬ 
graduate and graduate teaching in the field of personal, community, 
and public health Much of the undeigiaduate teachmg in personal and 
community health is done by full-time members of the Health Seivice 
staff whose academic appointments aie held in the School of Public 
Health, The Health Service physician, who is dealing with the day-to- 
day health problems of students in the dispensary or infirmary, brings 
to a formal class in personal health an intimate knowledge of the needs 
of students 

TRENDS 

Trends and future developments in health service to students have 
been indicated at vaiious points m this papei. It may be well at this 
rime to bung these suggestions together in a general statement, even at 
the iisk of lepetition Five trends seem to be particularly worthy of 
mention 

1 The rapid advance of medical science and the expansion and 
growth of public health services m the control and prevention of dis¬ 
ease have aroused widespread interest in individual health. Concern for 
the health of the student will follow this trend Moie colleges and 
universities will establish health services, and health services will con¬ 
tinue to expand and adapt their services to use advances m medical 
science, public health, and education to give better service to students 

2 Greater attention will be given to the individual student and his 
particular needs in helping him to reach his optimum health level 
Physical examinations will be more extensive, and physicians will have 
more time for health counseling and follow-up Special services will aid 
the student to secure the attention and aid needed for correcting de¬ 
fects and maintaining health. 

3 The development of psychosomatic medicine has given increas¬ 
ing recognition to the relationship between mental and physical health 
Health services will follow this trend by providing adequate psychi¬ 
atric services for students 

4. Progiams in general education are recognizing increasingly the 
importance of health education and information as a part of the train¬ 
ing of each student for the responsibilities of citizenship and family life 
Each college student will in time have an opportunity to gam informa- 
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tiott on pemnal, family, and public Utli ptofas as a part of liis 
pal cdncational prop, i order tliat k may be not only a 
kaltliier indradoal to also a more effective otiten and a wiser con- 
suer of Wtli services, 

5 Faculty itiemliers, counselors, and otlier staff rnenilieis wil Mow 
tlie pal trend of increased interest in mental and pbpcal toltli 
Ttey wi become better observers of students' kaltb needs, and be- 
canse of tbis improved observatioii, more and more stndents wil be 
advised to seek tie Utl care and advice tky need before serious 
dicolties arise, 
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THE ROLE OF STUDENT HOUSING 
IN EDUCATION 


Student PIousing as Personnel Work 

B. J BORRESON 

AcUng ’Director, Student Activities Bureau, 
University of Minnesota 


THERE IS by this time quite geneial agreement among those engaged 
in personnel work that student housing involves something moie than 
mere shelter, leasonable physical comfort, and adequate sanitation We 
might further agree that the problem of housing students is one of the 
most pressing facing the college administrator today. Whether the con¬ 
science of the community, the bias of the personnel worker, or the 
student demand is responsible for the immediate priority assigned to 
this area is of little consequence to us here The important fact is this 
Student housing has become an inextricable part of the educational 
enterprise. 

Having obtained these minimum concessions, I should like to put 
forth five propositions to define the educational use of student living 
umts 

First, the living unit is a display case of social-psychological mech¬ 
anism, the dynamics and behavior integrated badly or not at all with 
the educational techniques and objectives used in the counselor’s office 
and the classroom. 

Second, if the basic abstractions and concepts of general education 
are to result in meamngful and consistent behavior, they must be de¬ 
rived from and applied to the immediate experience of the individual 
student More experience is available in the dynamics of the residential 
living situation than in any other reasonably controlled frame of refer¬ 
ence available at a college level. 

Third, real educational use of the living unit demands broad positive 
educational objectives and rigorous criticism and validation of the 
techmques used to achieve these objectives Currently only limited use 
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IS made of environmental manipulation as an aspect of therapy, and 
this IS almost invaiiably phrased negatively, Removal from an adverse 
envuonment rather than positive educational manipulation is the rule 
of present practice. 

Fourth, if the potentials of previous propositions are to be realized, 

I naturally conclude that educational control over living units is essen¬ 
tial 

Fifth, without closer worlcing relationships between the instiuc- 
tional and student personnel staffs, these educational potentials will nevei 
be fulfilled. 

Within the limits of this paper it is not possible to detail the full 
implications of these five piopositions with respect to the many types 
of living units common to American universities and colleges Even the 
five residence categories that cover the bulk of the nation’s student 
population —rooming houses, donnitoiies, fraternities, apartments, and 
parents’ homes — must be by-passed Mr Dammen will spell out dormi¬ 
tory living patterns and their educational implications I will confine 
my remarks to fraternities and rooming houses and to certain phases 
of housing considered from the point of view of student personnel 
work. 

Fraternities and rooming houses are obviously the extremes of the 
continuum of residential categories based upon gi oup living, yet even 
a partial understanding of either will involve the academic disciplines 
of sociology, psychology, education, economics, and their related ap¬ 
plied arts Individuals within these living units are, at Minnesota, end 
products of a series of natural selection. The limited empiric evidence 
available indicates two differing levels of group social adjustment and 
socio-economic backgrounds, as well as different attitudes toward a 
variety of fact and value questions There is some evidence that among 
fraternities and equally among rooming houses the selective process 
has been based on differing personality patterns 

Some knowledge of the social context of the group, its atmosphere 
and group dynamics, is necessary in order to view the behavior of the 
individual intelligently Unfortunately, very little is known of these 
selective mechanisms or of the total group context at the present time, 
although some scattered data are available through householder case 
histones and the personnel records kept by fraternity counselors. As 
new techniques for defining the nature of groups become available, 
placement of the individual student within an individual residence can 
become a matter of mtelligent choice of educational and personal ob¬ 
jectives within the limitations of price and community location 

Adequate records and the work of four social workers on the staff 
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of the Student Housing Bureau, whose piincipal task is that of inter¬ 
viewing householders, make identification of gross deviate behavior, 
among both householders and students, relatively simple at Minnesota 
Thus, last year it was indicated that ^o per cent of the umveisity dis¬ 
cipline cases arose in rooming houses It would be stretching the point 
to conclude from this that rooming-house suidents behaved more anti- 
socially than members of other residence gioups. More adequate tech¬ 
niques for observation and recoiding of the wealth of behavioral data 
available through rooming houses are a more likely explanation of such 
a disproportionate duster of antisocial behavior Disciphnary counsel¬ 
ing IS ordinarily negatively oriented. Rehabilitation of the individual 
requires conformance only to minimum behavioral norms tolerable to 
the university community 

It is important, perhaps imperative, that the behavioral resources of 
the living unit be claimed for general use and universal educational 
objectives rather than squandered on the larely used and negative 
process of rehabilitation. 

I believe this is the obvious conclusion to be drawn from what is 
already known about the learning process and the current trend to¬ 
ward clear foimulation of educational objectives As this process of 
defining education in teims of ob)ectives gets under way, a search for 
criteria of achievement will naturally follow McConnell, as a leader 
in the general education movement, has alieady clearly posed this 
problem and given his own answer to it.* He has accepted the criterion 
of behavior as the only objective measure of the degree to which we 
as educators are able to alter our raw materials within a four-year 
period. He has defined “doing” as more important than “knowing” and 
“know'ing” as meaningless without “doing ” This is the stiffest possible 
criteiion of whether we are doing through education that which we 
claim to do. 

Allow me to use a simple example to illustrate the point Suppose 
one of our educational objectives is to enable the individual to distin¬ 
guish clearly between fact and prefeience statements. Most college 
graduates should, if we are making our mark, piactice this differentiation 
in their daily lives Or, to be more concise, suppose the proposition that 
biological inequality is not a function of race is true and the practice 
of racial discrimination is therefore without basis in fact Then, accord¬ 
ing to McConnell’s criterion, the daily behavior of the individual should 
be consistent with the knowledge he possesses. 

Or, to take one of the educational objectives defined by McConnell, 

* T R McConnell. A Design for General Eduttianon 'Washington, D C 
Ameiican Council on Education, June 1944 
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participation in the affairs of the community is one of the responsibili¬ 
ties the educated man will fulfill. Once again, if we were making oui 
mark, it should be possible to demonstiate that college students par¬ 
ticipate in community affairs with gieater regularity than a matched 
group of non-college students, where college or non-college is the only 
significant variable Unfortunately, current evidence might indicate 
that we aie not successful in the task we have set out to complete 
Somehow or other, the vast subject matter put forth m the classroom 
fails to find overt expression in the behavior of the individual 

Since the classroom is the basic frame of refeience m higher educa¬ 
tion, perhaps some of the difficulty lies therein. Perhaps additional 
frames of reference and techniques are necessary to supplement the 
accumulation of content and knowledge. The additional frame of ref¬ 
erence I would propose is the residential living unit Here classroom 
concepts can be applied if democracy is upheld in the classioom If 
behavior within the living unit is undemocratic, this behavior will quite 
probably triumph in the last analysis—because on-gomg life in a 
living unit IS vital and of immediate concern; second, because life m 
the living unit is intimate; and third, because a natural conclusion from 
the intimate and vital nature of the learning process is immediate and 
highly motivated 

It seems to me that maximum utilization of the environment would 
imply practice of concepts learned in the classioom. One of the advan¬ 
tages of the hvmg unit as most are now constituted is the availability 
of professional personnel to check on progress toward the educational 
objectives outlined by the college 

I have attempted to outline briefly a broad philosophy of potential 
developments m the educational use of living units. Program implemen¬ 
tation of this philosophy is the work of another twenty-five years of 
coordinated instructional and personnel effort. I hope the day is not far 
distant when the architectural student who belongs to a fraternity will 
be asked to redesign his fraternity house, obtain acceptance of his plans, 
meet the limitations of finance and the desires of his clients, and pre¬ 
sent to his instructor a project which will be acceptable by the stand¬ 
ards of the classroom If he is unsuccessful, perhaps the interpretive, 
educational, and integrative processes can begin with this first failure 

The personnel progiam for rooming-house students at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota is based upon the five propositions previously stated 
We have a long way to go before we achieve even partial realization of 
these objectives, but some program description should serve as a prog¬ 
ress report. 

Students residing m umts other than dormitories constitute at 
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Minnesota 75 per cent of the non-metropolitan student population. As 
a result of their primarily rural background and their dispersion fiom 
the campus, these students are both lU informed and hesitant about 
participating m the social program and personnel services available to 
the student body The relationship between students residing in room¬ 
ing houses and those in other residence classifications has been the 
subject of repeated debate in campus political activities Nearly every 
campus political campaign has promised some new political recognition 
for this forgotten class. 

The past two years of shortage has seen an increasing number of 
students seek the services of the Student Housing Buieau The unit 
interview load in 1944-45 4093, in 1945-46, 16,144 t 94 < 5-47 

an estimated 21,000 were interviewed 

The initial interview and all subsequent interviews are recorded on 
a numbered housing personnel card which serves as the student case 
record for one academic year Each such card covers a wide range of 
information including all previous placements, personal disabilities, con¬ 
firmed adjustment problems, financial status, age, college course, hous¬ 
ing needs, and other related factors. 

If the student has been the subject of a householder complaint, this 
complaint is classified and posted to his housing personnel card As data 
accumulate this card may serve as a gross diagnostic instiument for the 
interviewer, a longitudinal history m an adjustment area for the clini¬ 
cian, and a reliable summary of placement data Such information 
enables interviewers to identify problems of adjustment where the 
symptom is repeated minor antisocial behavior prior to a major delin¬ 
quent act Through referral, counseling may begin at an earlier effec¬ 
tive date, and environmental conditions may be altered to fit the desires 
of the clinician The minimum that can be expected from such a service 
is student placement which is not detrimental to the counseling process. 
Therapeutically such an aid is subject to the limitation of age, the na¬ 
ture of the delinquent act or precipitating factor, and developmental 
theory Two simplified situations will serve as examples of this preven¬ 
tive use of the placement procedure- Identified psychopaths are not 
placed m graduate houses where restrictions are virtually nonexistent, 
and social recluses are not placed m piivate homes in the suburbs of 
the city. 

Before considering actual placement procedures, mention should be 
made of one further interview function. At present the Student Hous¬ 
ing Bureau is one of the first agencies where person-to-person contact 
between the personnel worker and the student or parent takes place 
The size of the university and the present accelerated pace in all its 
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activities are often equated with the term impersonal in, the minds of 
parents and students. We have found that the tension which naturally 
accompanies the registration process and anticipated housing difEcuIties 
may be relieved by restructuring the university setting m a more per¬ 
sonal light. At the beginmng of the academic year this orientation 
process is one of the major phases of the interview. 

Placement procedures in rooming houses vary according to the ten¬ 
tative classification given to each applicant at the conclusion of the 
interview Four major categories are used. 

1. Students with psychological problems identified either through 
the interview or through referral from another campus personnel 
agency are separated from the main group of those interviewed Speech 
clinic cases, discipline problems, students with difficult home adjust¬ 
ments, and students whose personal or social adjustment may be im- 
pioved by a change in environment are included in this category 
Cripples, diabetics, spastics, and students with physical disabilities are 
also designated for specialized placement. Action on the application of 
these individuals is delayed until full mfoimation fiom all campus per¬ 
sonnel sources may be collected. 

As pare of the routine placement process for members of this group, 
householder case histones are reviewed and individuals are placed with 
those householders who empirically have aided students in overcoming 
roughly similar problems. The security offered by an interested family 
in a private home has proved superior in most instances to the atmos¬ 
phere of a regular rooming house Following such a review the house¬ 
holder receives an abbreviated and simplified statement of the problem 
and IS advised of the methods most useful m dealing with anticipated 
behavior or adjustment problems Regular contacts with these house¬ 
holders are maintained thiough field work 

2. Students whose cultural backgrounds differ from the American 
pattern also receive specialized assistance in placement. Although place¬ 
ment criteria differ for these students, the process is similar to that used 
fot the physically and psychologically handicapped. To supplement 
this program thiee privately owned rooming houses have been con¬ 
verted on an experimental basis into international houses Supervision 
and placement m these homes rests entirely with the Student Housing 
Buieau, and membership is restricted in the following mannei. No two 
foreign students witli the same cultural background may be placed in 
a single unit, and one half the tenants must be American students 
Placement in such units follows a more rigorous and lengthy interview 
than that routinely pracuced. A limited testing program for determin¬ 
ing initial attitudes and attitude changes is under way in these units 
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3 Most students are classified as regulai placements. Their needs 
are matched with those vacancies which best meet their demands Each 
listing rejected and the reason for the rejection is posted to the stu¬ 
dent’s housing petsonnel card Final placement is confirmed by a 
telephone conversation with the householder If the reasons for the 
rejection involve the suitability of the householder or the house, the 
case history folder is checked for confirmation If the data available are 
inadequate, a field call is made. 

4 Severe neurotic or psychotic adjustment problems are referred to 
a psychiatrist or senior counselor Placement is delayed until a recom¬ 
mendation IS received 

It IS obvious that such a placement program requires more than the 
usual cooperation with and control over private rooming-house oper¬ 
ators. A further requisite is a detailed knowledge of each householder, 
the history of her relationship with students, and her weak and strong 
points from a personnel point of view. The householder is, in fact, the 
keystone upon which the program is built. Although every effort is 
made to convince householders of the advantages which will accrue to 
them and to students through a personnel tieatment of placement, oc¬ 
casional resoit to police powers is necessary Each student, married or 
unmarried, graduate or undergraduate, is required to live in an ap¬ 
proved residence. If house or householder standards are below the 
acceptable minimum, approval as a student residence may be withheld 
or withdrawn Although this economic weapon is more widely exer¬ 
cised today than ever before, it remains a procedure of last resort 

There are now more than three thousand rooming and apaitment 
house operators renting to students, compared with fewer than one 
thousand in the early months of 1945-46. To most of these persons, 
renting to students is a new and unusual experience. The long-standing 
traditions of hostility and independence common toward any agency 
that has been identified with police powers is nonexistent among these 
new householders This has been a boon in educating them to a per¬ 
sonnel point of view. They are further interested m the protection 
them cooperation with this ofiice offers them as landlords. 

In developing the householder aspects of this program four instru¬ 
ments have been used effectively Field work, in reality social work on 
a new operational level, is the most important Four full-time profes¬ 
sional social workers are employed, and an in-service tiaining program 
is offered to alter, when necessary, standard social case woik tech¬ 
niques so they may be applied to a heterogeneous group ranging from 
one extreme to the other in educational, cultural, and socio-economic 
backgrounds Each such field worker is assigned one of our geographic 
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districts, and householders and students within this area are her po¬ 
tential and actual “clients ’’ This roving personnel service is a significant 
departure from the usual office setting for college personnel activities 
In conducting an educational interview with a new householder, the 
field worker outlines the part to be played by the householder in the 
over-all personnel program. University student personnel resources are 
briefly summarized, along with methods of securing student coopeia- 
tion in the observance of general regulations, the behavioral signifi¬ 
cance of rules violations, methods of identifying social isolates, and a 
point of view on the range of student living patterns and wherein and 
why these differ from those of non-student tenants At the completion 
of the interview the householder signs a general policy statement out¬ 
lining the responsibihries of an approved householder 

If die householder has had previous experience in renting to stu¬ 
dents, a portion of the interview is devoted to specific student problems 
within her own home. Instances of poor academic, personal, or social 
adjustment are noted for furthei investigation Intrahouse organiza¬ 
tion is encouraged and the householder training progiam and Student 
Rooming House Council are explained 

Immediately following the interview each house and householder is 
assigned a rating on the basis of a 150-item Rooming House Rating 
Scale now in the process of validation This instrument contains three 
subscales with relatively low intercorrelations. If the total score falls 
within the approved range, a detailed inspection of physical facilities is 
made by the university Health Service. These evaluations and ratings 
are posted to the housing information cards used by interviewers in 
matching placement with need. Such cards are the summary histories 
of materials gathered from all sources on each house for a two-year 
period. The original information becomes part of the permanent house¬ 
holder case history folder. If the field worker finds the householder 
qualified and willing to assume a part in one of the experimental pro- 
giams, this judgment is reported and evaluated, and if approved, an 
additional field call is made to complete the arrangements. A routine 
householder inteiview occupies fiom forty to sixty minutes 

Field calls are also made in response to householder or student com¬ 
plaints. Complaints may vary in seriousness from incompatible person¬ 
alities to a full-fledged war of attrition between student tenants and 
landlords. As is true in most verbal evidence, these complaints carry 
an effective charge and are symptomatic rather than dynamic Adjudi¬ 
cation will vary from situation to situation depending on the degree of 
structuring, the amount of emotional involvement, the available or 
possible solutions, and the prognosis for individual and group adjust- 
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ment within the same environment. Field workers encourage and 
attend individual house meetings between the householder and her 
student tenants. When possible some measure of student self-govern¬ 
ment is established, but staff limitations make group work difficult 
The mam function of the field worker in such meetings is the devel¬ 
opment of a permissive atmosphere for a moie objective discussion of 
disagreement and controlling the lelease mechamsms that are a natural 
concomitant of the particular setting. 

In working with students an anti-symptomatic approach to their 
complaints has paid dividends As would be expected, scholarship, so¬ 
cial inadequacies, and finance are among the underlying and real precipi¬ 
tating causes of disagreement. The complaint as a readily available 
point of reference makes referral to other persomiel agencies simpler 
than would normally be expected. 

Two types of cumulative records aie kept on students. Both are ex¬ 
cellent resources for the identification of counseling problems, and one 
selves the secondary pm pose of pointing up householder inadequacies. 
The first of these records is the tabulation and posting of all house¬ 
holder and student complaints-, the second, the number of residence 
transfers made by an individual student during an academic year. The 
latter, when taken as a cumulative record, may show rather startling 
results Certainly in some instances more than the normal moving about 
IS a reflection of poor adjustment to the college environment. 

Field work is supplemented by a householder training program 
analogous to that in operation for dormitory and fraternity counselors. 
The personnel role of the approved householder, the student personnel 
resources of the university, property improvement, and home manage¬ 
ment are among the topics included in the monthly series of lectures 
and discussions Once a monlh a "Householder Newsletter” is issued 
by the Student Housing Bureau. This leaflet summarizes basic policies 
and pievious tiaining program topics Local gossip and the designation 
of an outstanding house-of-the-month are included as interest-drawing 
Items. 

Although the student organization made up of tenants of rooming 
houses and private homes is one of the more interesting aspects of the 
total program, an adequate discussion of the relationship of this thresh- 
hold group to student activities would consume far more time than is 
available. I hope it will suffice to say that the Student Rooming House 
Council serves as a counter to the social isolation usually taken as 
synonymous with residence in a rooming house or private home 

I have attempted to describe briefly a few of the personnel tech¬ 
niques and procedures applied to student housing at Minnesota as a 
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part of the student personnel program. The program relies on an inte¬ 
grated series of services based upon established principles of social case 
work, social group work, and counseling I believe our experience has 
substantiated the premise that comprehensive personnel services can be 
made available to students living in rooming houses and private homes. 
Only the future can unfold the full use of living units in the educa¬ 
tional process. Dormitories are not touchstones to adequate peisonnel 
procedure It would be nearer the truth to say that dormitoiy proce¬ 
dures and personnel formulations are equally in need of drastic re-evalua¬ 
tion Dormitories simplify a good many problems, but the long-term 
reality of students living in rooming houses and private homes must 
be faced. Until adequate dormitory space is available and within the 
means of all students, theie will remain many rooming-house students 
whose personnel needs are both pressing and important. 


Residence Halls for Students 

ARNOLD H DAMMEN 

Assistant Director^ Division of Residence Halls, 
University of Wisconsin 


THE first colleges organized in America piovided housing as part of 
their educational programs. This was natural since these colleges were 
modeled to a great extent after the English universities, Cambridge and 
Oxford. These English institutions have always regaided a system of 
halls of residence as essential The close relationship between instruc¬ 
tors and students in woik. In social relations, and in play has been the 
very essence of Cambridge and Oxford. This system is so fundamental 
that growth of these mstitutions has been dependent upon their expan¬ 
sion of halls of residence 

Many of the endowed American universities have followed the 
Cambridge and Oxford pattern. Some of the state universities began 
with this housing plan in mind and among the first buildings erected 
were halls of residence for the students The rapid growth of the uni¬ 
versities, however, plus their dependence for funds upon state legisla¬ 
tive grants and appropriations, soon made it impossible for them to 
continue to provide adequate student housing. Consequently, out of 
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necessity the housing of students was removed from the university 
sphere. In some cases, even the existing residence halls were transformed 
into classrooms. It was natural that many universities discontinued 
housing as part of the educational program and gieatly curtailed their 
concern with a student outside the classroom. 

Today in America we find that university owned and opeiated 
housing programs have evolved along two broad lines. One plan pro¬ 
vides students a place to eat and sleep and a place that is proctored so 
that order is maintained and unruly conduct held at a minimum. The 
other plan provides, in addition to a satisfactory physical layout, a 
well-1 ounded educational, social, and cultural program At the Uni- ^ 
versity of Wisconsin we are defimtely committed to the latter plan. 
Our Division of Residence Halls stresses the educational opportunities ^ 
in group living 

Donald L. Halverson, the director of this division from 1924 to 
1945 and the man who fostered and developed the educational organi¬ 
zation of the halls at Wisconsin, made these comments during his re¬ 
port to the University Personnel Group in 1939 

The Division of Residence Halls is conceived as part of the Univer¬ 
sity’s educational system Personally, I can see httle or no justification 
for tlie University’s gomg into the rooming and boarding business. But 
there is much justification in bettering housing and living conditions,! 
in giving students the protection and security of a well conceived sys-1 
tem where living in the halls will be an educational experience andi 
privilege, a system which stresses the social values of living together, 
of getting the othei fellow’s viewpoint, of learning to get along with 
one another and to respect another’s opinions, of benefiting by the 
daily give and take, of learning to live with a group and to appreciate 
the value of associated effort, of experiencing the broadening influence 
of meals together with a spokesman or leader to start off the conversa¬ 
tion and to provoke discussion, of realizing the gradual polishing of 
manneis and the growth of personality through the development of 
confidence and pride in accomplishment — of rubbing elbows by the 
city boy and the farm boy, of the benefiting value of competition at 
games and tournaments All these experiences are cultural and educa¬ 
tional and thus worthwhile. 

As a minimum contribution to the development of students, resi¬ 
dence halls should strive to provide comfortable, reasonably priced liv-b' 
mg accommodations foi as many students as possible Beyond these 
obviously necessary requisites, we believe that significant contributions 
can and should be made Charles Richard Van Hise, former president 
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of the University of Wisconsin, gave ns true inspiration for our men’s 
halls when, he stated in his inaugural address 

When a student goes out into the world, there is no other part of his 
education which is of such fundamental unportance as capacity to deal 
with men, to see the other fellow’s point of view, to have sympathetic 
appreciation with all that may be good in that point of view, and yet 
to retain finnly his own ideas and to adjust the two in fair proportion. 
Nothing that the professor or laboratory can do for the student can 
take the place of daily close companionship with hundreds of his fel¬ 
lows. 

Because a college graduate is expected to know a great deal more 

( than he learns in the classrooms and laboratories, we consider our 
residence halls obligated to augment m every way possible the individ¬ 
ual student’s educational expeiience. Fundamental to such a program 
in our halls are the small house unit, the House Fellow system, and 
student participation in self-government. 

We believe that small houses, even though they may be a part of a 
larger hall or quadrangle, encourage a group feeling and develop a 
spirit of camaraderie. We have houses in which the number of resi¬ 
dents ranges from thirty-five to eighty, witli the majority averaging 
from forty to fifty The number we consider most effective from the 
standpoint of orgamzation and program is approximately fifty students. 
Each house has its own particular organization, and we neither expect 
nor desire that our houses follow a definite organizational plan. We 
believe that the personal development of the students can best be ac- 
j complished by encouraging indmduahsm among the houses Each house 
m its way tries to be the best on the campus. As a result, each 
house develops a separate personahty and has a distinctive character, 
with certain boasts, certain trademaiks, and special traditions of its 
own One house may be noted for its athletic supremacy, another for 
Its scholarship (incidentally, all our houses have consistently been well 
above all other groups on the campus scholastically), another for its 
exceptionally well-rounded social program, and still another for its wide 
representation in campus activities Competition exists among the houses 
in scholastic standing, in athletic contests, and in social affairs Suprem¬ 
os' acy trophies are awarded for the various activities. Each house with 
its officers and its committees offers many opportumties for the indi¬ 
vidual members to engage in a variety of activities. 

, Each house has assigned to it a “leader” who is a young graduate 
not too removed from the students in experience and point of view. 
Being contemporary in age and interest, he and his students can share 
more common interests He is host, counselor, and friend to the men. 
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We call him Fellow because this word best fits the role he plays, he is 
more than a counselor and certamly not a proctor Since it is hoped 
that the finer characteristics of a house can be perpetuated, special 
attention is given to the employment and placement of House Fellows 
An attempt is made to give a house the type of Fellow who is most 
responsive to the character of that house, and who, at the same time, 
is in a position to contribute to the pattern which the house has estab¬ 
lished. 

The Fellow is chosen by the residence halls faculty committee for 
qualities of character, leadership, culture, and special abilities A large 
portion of the success of the residence halls program can be attributed 
directly to the caliber of the Fellow chosen, the training he receives, 
the personality he possesses, and the initiative and leadeiship qualities 
he expresses. The greatest care is exercised in choosing the House Fel¬ 
low. 

We are always on the alert for Fellow candidates and are always 
willing to accept applications. Apphcants are given a preliminary 
screening, which consists meiely of a shoit interview with the Head 
Fellow or with another staff member, and are then asked to fill out a 
written application Letters of recommendation are required and rating 
scales are sent to the references submitted. The faculty committee then 
appraises the written applications and selects the candidates to be inter¬ 
viewed. It IS significant that the committee gives no regard to the 
financial status of the apphcant — need for the job has no bearing on 
selection. The various department heads and deans are so well ac¬ 
quainted with our program that there is no thought of the Fellow’s 
position being a “plum” to be given to certain favorites. The committee 
selects men to do a particular job and a difficult one. 

It would be impossible to list all the attributes and characteristics 
which the committee hopes to find in a Fellow. However, there are 
certain qualifications he must possess A Fellow is a teacher m the true 
sense and so is given educational rank He teaches by example; his own 
qualities, therefore, must project the things he is attemptmg to develop. 
He must exemplify refinement and high standards. This refinement 
does not mean lack of masculinity, it means constant good taste, adher¬ 
ence to high moral standards, and the possession of above average social 
poise and adaptabihty. 

A Fellow’s personahty plays a most important role. He should in¬ 
spire confidence, be tactful, and have an abundance of patience and 
sympathetic understandmg. He must radiate enthusiasm so that he can 
arouse enthusiasm in others, and he must have a genuine and depend¬ 
able sense of humor. 
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The Fellow must have sufficient time to spend on the job Outside 
of the graduate work he is cairying, he should not have any time- 
consuming commitments. It is most desirable that he spend as much of 
his time as possible with his men even though this may mean curtailing 
his own outside social activities. 

A Fellow should have had experience which demonstrates his ability 
to lead others, to organize and administer piogiams, to use initiate e, 
to handle himself intelligently and maturely m new situations He must 
be able to recognize problems, to evaluate honestly his own ability and 
inability in dealing with these problems He must enjoy working with 
the men and helping them. 

Because the Fellow is in such close contact with the men m his 
house, he will exert an influence on his students that is not exceeded by 
any other person in the university. It is therefore of utmost importance 
that he know both the purpose of his appointment and the philosophy 
of the institution, and that he be in sympathy with them. He must do 
all m his power to direct the lives of his students toward the fulfill¬ 
ment of that purpose. 

The Fellow is expected to guide the house but not to dominate it, 
and full responsibility is placed on the students They plan and execute 
the program and look only to the Fellow for guidance. We want the 
Fellow to be free from the encumbrances of any routine administrative 
matters so that he can devote his time to the individual men. His role 
IS to provide the individual student opportunities to develop himself 
mentally, physically, morally, socially, and, to use an all-inclusive term, 
culturally. His success is our success and his failure our failure, so we 
make every effort to help him play a successful role. 

Each spring and fall, after the new House Fellows have been se¬ 
lected, we have a three-day period devoted to House Fellow confei- 
ences. At the first conference we try to acquaint the new Fellows with 
the program of the Division of Residence Halls so that they may gam 
a full appreciation of its aims and principles and understand as well the 
functioning of our business offices, personnel policies, and the handling 
of student room assignments We consider the Fellow a very important 
staff member and want him to know everything possible about the op¬ 
eration of our Residence Halls 

At a second meeting the directors of the various university person¬ 
nel services explain how their facihties serve the students and how 
Fellows and students in turn can best use them. These services include 
the Student Health Service, the Psychiatric Clinic, the program and 
services of the Student Union, the Student Counseling Center, the 
Readmg and Study Clinic, and the Adviser of Men’s office (formerly 
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the Dean of Men). In addition, the stinatural arrangement and scho¬ 
lastic policies of the offices of the various college deans are explained 

At another session the lole of the House Fellow as it pertains to 
student government is discussed. I shall deal more fully with this student 
government program later. 

The final, and probably the most important, conference deals with 
methods the Fellow may use to assist the individuals of his house Sub¬ 
jects covered are these: scholastic counseling, interviewing techniques, 
liouse organizations, guest speakers, and Fellow problems. At this con¬ 
ference the piesentations are made by experienced Fellows and by 
faculty members 

In all our uaining we stress the point that there is no set program 
pattern which the Fellow must follow We have no written manual 
because we prefer that each Fellow determine for himself the methods 
he wishes to employ Each Fellow is given absolute freedom in the ad¬ 
visement of house activities and in the solution of house problems He is 
flee to ask others for advice, but the final decisions rest with him and 
with the house; and he and the members of his house aie, in turn, ac¬ 
countable for theur actions. This type of philosophy may appear to 
foster inactivity and a static condition for fear of erring, but on the 
contrary, confidence placed in the Fellow and in student residents en¬ 
courages gieater thoughtfulness on the pait of all, diversification of 
activity, and foresight m decisions. A widespiead negative attitude has 
never crept into our halls, and we do not behcve it ever will 

It would be impossible for a Fellow to assimilate all the information 
given him during the three-day confeiences Consequently, we carry 
on the training program throughout the year. Each week we have Fel¬ 
lows’ meetings — dinner get-togethers at which ideas are exchanged, 
new policies suggested, bits of infoimation passed on, and reviews made 
of materials covered during the original conferences Often at the Fel¬ 
lows’ meetings we have faculty guests who speak on subjects closely 
related to the Fellows’ duties or on broad subjects of general interest 
Besides the benefit derived from such discussions there is a second ad¬ 
vantage, that of acquainting the faculty with the role of the Fellow 
and with the program of the halls 

Other important features of the Fellows’ training are the conferences 
held with individual Fellows by the director, his assistants, and the 
Head Fellow of the halls. These may be nothing more than talks on 
how the Fellow may better do some phase of his work, the airmg of 
complaints which some of the residents may have, or the discussion 
of departmental pohcies. 

The faculty committee decided early that the maximum time a man 
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may serve as a Fellow is three years. This decision was based on the 
belief that by the end of three years his freshness and enthusiasm for 
the work would, to some extent at least, be worn off and might be 
replaced by a standardization of procedure and a routine approach to 
the problems involved. 

In addition to the responsibilities of helping the individual members 
of the house and guiding the development of the house itself, the Fel¬ 
low acts as adviser in some phase of the over-all organization of the 
men living in the halls This organization of eighteen hundred men is 
called the Men’s Halls Association. It is governed by a cabinet com¬ 
posed of members elected on the basis of one representative for every 
eighty men. This cabinet has undei its jurisdiction many activities 
which provide excellent educational experience for the men. 

These activities are similar to those found in residence haUs at other 
universities. We have om library, athletic and social programs, store 
and barbershop (these, incidentally, provide added levenue for the 
association), and numerous clubs such as radio, camera, and workshop, 
to mention only a few. 

What we feel is different in our program is the fact that the students 
have the satisfaction and the complete educational experience of run¬ 
ning their association as they desire without interference from the 
university. The association collects its own dues, draws up its own 
budget, makes its own disbursements, and, in short, functions as an 
entity. This gives the organization independence in spirit as well as in 
fact. 

Although the Division of Residence Halls does everything to nur¬ 
ture and foster the association activities, it gives direct assistance only 
when requested. The Fellow, in his capacity as adviser of an association 
activity, can bring the experience of the division to the association and 
can insuie continuity. We impress upon him, however, the importance 
of keeping to his role as adviser and not assuming that of supervisor 
We do not hesitate to replace a Fellow if it comes to our attention that 
he is attempting to engineer activities or to force his own desires on the 
men. On the other hand, the Fellow is a member of the association 
and as a member may voice his opinions. 

Contrary to what some may think, the Fellow does not become “the 
voice of the division,” a curbing force for ventures into new fields, 
or the inhibiter of student spontaneity. It is natural that, being a 
leader, he will aid in carrying out the program. His actions are guided 
by the fact that he is expected to assist, not to dominate The difference 
in his roles as a Fellow and as an association member is perhaps diffi¬ 
cult to delineate, but we feel that our House Fellows have grasped it. 
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Our best proof is that the association has expanded continually over 
the past twenty years and has proved its abihty to be constructive, to 
profit by Its errors, and to satisfy educationally and socially the needs 
of its members 

We think it significant that the philosophy which guided the resi¬ 
dence halls program before the war was resumed tn toto following the 
war, with 100 per cent veteran membership in the halls. This type of 
highly critical resident, somewhat more mature, inclined to be on the 
defensive, and wary of discipline, has accepted our personnel policy 
with enthusiasm. The veteran possibly appreciates moie fully the de¬ 
mands that postwar college years will bring him. He has, almost with¬ 
out exception, participated even more actively in the affairs of his 
house and the association and has sought to a greater extent the assist¬ 
ance of the House Fellow than the prewar resident 

Our university president and faculty point with great pride to the 
scholastic attainment, behavior, and general cultural gams of those who 
live in the halls. 

Although this report has dealt exclusively with our men’s halls, we 
have an identical setup in our women’s halls - which, incidentally, were 
the first dormitories organized on the campus and had been in existence 
many years before the men’s halls were opened. The women’s halls, 
however, after seeing the results of our men’s Fellow program, asked 
that It be applied to them. This was done in 1940 and has proved both 
successful and beneficial. 

I hope I have not given the impression that we think our system is 
the perfect one. We are, however, definitely committed to it. We seem 
to be free of many of the troubles that often go with hall operation 
Our students are enthusiastic about their rooms and theii board, schol¬ 
arship is high, and participation in general university activities is above 
that of other organized groups. We are constantly aware that improve¬ 
ment IS necessary-that we must be ready to make any changes that 
will better serve the educational needs of our students. 



-Part IX- 

PERSONNEL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


The Beginnings of Our Profession 

ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 

Frofessor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


TEIE topic assigned for this section implies, on the one hand, that per¬ 
sonnel work IS a profession, or, on the other, that we must still question 
whether personnel work has attained professional status I should like 
to discuss It from the latter point of view. Is personnel woilc a pro¬ 
fession’ 

Webstei, in its defimtion of a profession, speaks of the “three 
learned professions theology, medicme and law ” The use of the term 
professional, however, is without question properly applied to many 
other now well-established fields. The Encyclopedia of the Social Sci¬ 
ences points out that “before the opening of the nineteenth century 
the recognition of new professions was an extremely slow process, but 
during the last 150 years professions have multiplied apace” If, then, 
there are many professions, can personnel work properly be included 
in tins categoiy? 

In Its definition of a profession Webster also admits the following 
“The occupation, if not purely commercial, mechanical, agricultural, 
or the like, to which one devotes oneself, a calling in which one pro¬ 
fesses to have acquued some special knowledge used by way either of 
instructing, guiding, 01 advising others or of serving them in some 
art.” The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences states that the distin¬ 
guishing mark of a profession is “the possession of an intellectual tech¬ 
nique acquired by special training which can be applied to some sphere 
of eveiy-day life." It is obvious, therefore, that in both of these refer¬ 
ences a good deal of emphasis is placed upon special knowledge or spe¬ 
cial training which must be acquired. Personnel workers would 
undoubtedly claim that their work qualifies as a profession m terms 
of the “special knowledge” which they possess —a knowledge used 
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“by way of guidmg and advising others ” Perhaps, however, before the 
claim to professional status can be established, more information will 
have to be given as to whether personnel workers have truly acquired 
some special knowledge and in what ways this knowledge is special. 

Cowley points out that peisonnci woikers were found in medieval 
universities These eaily personnel workers, although I have no exact 
references to cite, were undoubtedly trained in the kind of counseling 
methods and welfare woik which priests of the various church orders 
were expected to do Certain orders of priests and monks in the Ro¬ 
man Catholic church have long been trained in carefully designed 
courses and experiences to understand and counsel individuals in 
trouble But is it fair to claim that these individuals belong to a profes¬ 
sion of personnel work since they actually are priests, and theology 
Itself IS one of the three original professions listed by Webster^ 

Several studies have traced personnel work in colleges of this coun¬ 
try back almost to the middle i8oos, when deans of women weie ap¬ 
pointed to perform for women students many of the functions now 
consistently included in eveiy definition of personnel work Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago in the early teen years of the 1900s was clearly a 
guidance durector and counselor even in terms of many of our modem 
concepts Cowley has pointed out that the duties of the dean at Har¬ 
vard were divided about 1880 and that subsequently Dean Briggs per¬ 
formed there all the duties which we would now consider to be the 
duties of a dean of students James Franklin Findley, in a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation completed at New York University, places the dean of men’s 
position as beginning about 1900. 

In a book called The Dean of Women, pubhshed in 1915, Dr. Lois 
Kimball Mathews, at that time dean of women and associate professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin, discusses the duties of the 
dean of women under the following headings The Dean of Women 
Her Position, The Problem of Living Conditions and Their Relation 
to Social Conditions, The Problem of Student Employment, Voca¬ 
tional Guidance, Self-government Associations, The Social Life of Stu¬ 
dents, Problems of Student Disciphne; The Intellectual Life of Students. 
These are all functions now mvariably included within what is known 
as the personnel program. 

Did these early workers, however, truly belong to a profession^" Did 
they possess “an intellectual technique acquired by special training”? 
When, if personnel work is now a profession, did it become so? 

There are those who claim that personnel work became a profession 
after World War I when a group trained in psychology began to 
employ their psychological techniques, acquired by special training, to 
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“certain spheres of every-day life.” This was the period during which 
Dr. Donald G. Paterson came mto personnel work. It was shortly 
after 1920 that the term personnel work itself began to be used 

It seems to me, however, that we might fairly question whether this 
is the point to mark as the beginning of personnel work as a profession. 
This group of individuals unquestionably possessed intellectual tech¬ 
niques acquired by special training. Might it not be contended, how¬ 
ever, that this group were primarily psychologists and might more 
properly be said to have belonged at that time to the profession of 
psychology rather than to personnel work as a separate profession? 
Most of the activities of this group (and I was one of them) were 
purely psychological in nature and did not include within their scope 
many of the functions which Mrs. Mathews included in her book and 
which are now unanimously accepted as important parts of the per¬ 
sonnel field. There clearly are aspects of personnel woik that are 
properly sociological techniques rather than psychological techniques. 

What IS the history of this “special training” on which, according 
to all definitions, our pretension of personnel work as a profession 
must depend? I propose that personnel work began to take on definite 
professional characteristics about 1913 when Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, set up a program of special training, exclusively on 
a graduate level, designed to tram “deans and advisers of women.” 
There were obviously academic officers serving as deans of students 
prior to this date, but there was no definite program especially designed 
for their training Like Dr. Mathews, all of them were trained in some 
subject matter field. The program that was set up in 1913, however, 
specifically to offer training for deans of students, was developed out 
of the cooperation of a group of specialists in various fields. Just as a 
program for the training of physicians brings together authorities in 
chemistry, physiology, physics, and many allied fields, the program 
that was set up in 1913 brought together outstanding psychologists, 
sociologists, physicians interested m health education, home economists 
expert in institutional management, at least one specialist in problems of 
family relations, and a specialist in religious education and problems 
of youth. Within a year of the launching of the program a specialist 
in vocational guidance was added. 

The first Master of Arts degree and Diploma of Dean of Women 
was granted at Teachers College m 1914 The program set up for the 
Diploma of Dean of Women included the following courses the hy¬ 
giene of childhood and adolescence, taught by Thomas Wood, MD., 
biology as related to education including sex education, taught by 
i Maurice Bigelow, Ph.D. (now president emeritus of the Social Hygiene 
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Association), a full year of educational psychology, taught by Naomi 
Norsworthy, Ph.D,, history of the family, taught by Willystme Good- 
sell, a sociology course, taught by Professor Robert E. Chaddock, 
educational sociology, the philosophy of education, taught by William 
Heard Kilpatrick, management of the corporate hfe of the school, taught 
by Romiett Stevens, Ph D., problems of administrative work, taught by 
Emma Gunther, the psychology of religion, taught by George A Coe, 
and a practicum in which concrete problems confronted by the dean 
of women were discussed. 

This program, then, as far as I know, was the first set up specifically 
to meet the needs of those intending to become deans of students It 
was not a course in educational psychology or in educational sociology, 
but rather did it bring together, as personnel work itself brings to¬ 
gether, special disciplines and sciences focused on a “sphere of every¬ 
day life ” 

As a matter of history, it should be stated that the name of the 
department was changed in 1928 from “Deans and Advisers of Women 
and Girls” to “Student Personnel Administration.” Before 1928, how¬ 
ever, men had been permitted to enter this course for deans and ad¬ 
visers and to build programs for a Master of Arts degree practically 
identical with those offered women m these same courses. Since 1928, 
of course, the proportion of men and women has been brought more 
and more into balance. 

A study undertaken under the auspices of the Student Personnel 
Work Committee of the American Council on Education, published 
in 1948,* shows that several other comprehensive training programs 
have developed in various institutions, and that, while much still needs 
to be done to systematize programs of training in student personnel 
work, intellectual training ts offered in this field. It is specialized, 
further to meet the criteria of a profession, in many institutions it is 
on a graduate level only; and it is prolonged 

We hope, therefore, that we have now proved that personnel work 
has “the distinguishing mark of a profession” as the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences sets it forth 

Another characteristic of every profession is that, having found an 
identity of its own, it immediately begins to ramify and proliferate. 
There are breakdowns of the professions of law, medicme, and engi¬ 
neering that show as many as fifty or more related jobs, aU falling 
logically under the larger professional heading. Studies have been made 
showing the many different titles that are used by those performing 

* Connne LaBarre Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work. Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. A.rnencan Council on Education, October 1948. 
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personnel work, as well as the many different combinations of per¬ 
sonnel functions that are found linked together under the various titles 

Although there are common aspects, personnel work unquestionably 
differs according to the institution in which it is being carried on. In 
industry, in business organizations, in retail stores, in elementary 
schools, in secondary schools, in boarding schools, m colleges, in uni¬ 
versities, in youth-serving agencies, in government agencies, and in 
community counseling centers, there are today innumerable jobs all 
of which are related closely to a central concept of personnel work. 
In the programs that have been set up and are increasingly being set 
up to train persons for these many kinds of personnel jobs, there is 
even now some differentiation; and it is to be expected that there will 
be still more Schools of business, for example, are undertaking to 
train for personnel work in business and industry, schools in retailing 
are proclaiming their traimng for personnel jobs in retail stores, still 
other programs of study undertake to tram students for personnel jobs 
in civil service and in schools and colleges. 

This differentiation, as well as the quality of programs of traimng 
offered for the various aspects of the profession of personnel work, is 
due for careful study and evaluation in the near future. It will un¬ 
doubtedly be a good many years before institutions will be licensed, 
like medical schools, to offer ti'aming in personnel work, but the pro¬ 
fession Itself should long before this study, evaluate, and set up stand¬ 
ards for the training of its own workers. 


An Appraisal of the Professional Status of 
Personnel Work, Part I 

C GILBERT WRENN 

Professor of Edttcattonal Psychology, 

Umverstty of Minnesota 


WHEN this topic IS consideied, two questions immediately arise. “Is 
personnel work a profession^” and “What are the earmarks of a pro- 
fession^” 

The first thing to be done in this present analysis, therefore, is to 
see what is meant by a profession. Before charting one’s course, it is 
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Wise to examine the landmarks previously established — no matter how 
inadequate they seem for one’s purpose. 

Only thiee illustrations of previous analyses of criteria will be ex¬ 
amined, since these will be sufficient to give us a background for our 
own statement. In 1935 Harold J. Laski discussed the decline of the 
professions in an aiticle in Harpefs that leaves a vivid impression (7). 
His chief contribution is his emphasis upon public service as the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of a profession He states that a profession 
IS a vocation in which (i) public service is more vital than private 
profit, (2) there is the profession of an essential idealism, (3) its mem- 
beis enter it upon the basis of approved standards of competence, and 
(4) Its members freely perform research on their problems to the 
common advantage Laski then presents the thesis that law and medi¬ 
cine arc declining as professions, particulaily in the matter of service 
versus profit and in freedom of professional behavioi. 

Dean Roscoe Pound gives a simple definition of a profession in 
these words' It is “an orgayuzed calling in which men pursue some 
learned art and are united in pursuit of it as a public service" (12) 
In this definition the key concepts are clearly those of systematized 
knowledge and public service 

A clear statement of ten criteria of a profession was given by B 
J Horton of St. John’s College m the Scientific Monthly in 1944 (6) 
The criteria are worthy of quotation here in full. 

I. A profession must satisfy an indispensable social need and be based 
upon well-established and socially accepted scientific principles. 

2 It must demand an adequate pre-professional and cultural training. 

3 It must demand the possession of a body of specialized and systema¬ 
tized knowledge 

4 It must give evidence of needed skills which the general public 
does not possess . , 

5 It must have developed a scientific technique which is the result 
of tested experience. 

6 It must lequire the exercise of discretion and judgment as to the 
time and manner of the performance of duty 

7 It must be a type of beneficial work, the result of which is not 
subject to standardization in terms of unit performance or time 
element. 

8 It must have a group consciousness designed to extend scientific 
knowledge in technical language 

9 It must have sufficient self-impelling power to retain its members 
throughout life, i e, it must not be used as a mere steppingstone 
to other occupations 

10 It must recognize its obligadons to society by insisting that its 
members live up to an established and accepted code of ethics. 
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If college personnel work today is measured against this series of 
criteria, the conclusion must be that it is not a profession. Some 
functions of college personnel work are much nearer a professional 
level than others, and some individuals in the field are undoubtedly 
professional, but the field as a whole falls far short. Student personnel 
work satisfies “an indispensable social need” as far as the college popu¬ 
lation IS concerned, but only parts of it are yet “based upon well- 
established and socially accepted scientific principles.” Some personnel 
functions possess “a body of specialized and systematized knowledge,” 
use “skills which the general public does not possess,” and require 
“the exercise of judgment as to time and manner of performance of 
duty," but other functions do not. It is developing a group conscious¬ 
ness and a code of ethics but neither is clearly formulated as yet. 

One difficulty is that we have only recently begun to set clear-cut 
boundaries around the larger function of student personnel work. It 
was only ten years ago that the American Council on Education 
called a conference of personnel speciahsts and administrators which 
resulted in the publication of the definitive little volume The Student 
Personnel Point of View (i< 5 ). And it was only nine years ago that the 
American College Personnel Association drafted its present charter (i) 
and, using the American Council presentation as a springboard, 
sharpened still further a definition of student personnel work Before 
that tune there had been only a few attempts to see the field as a 
whole, notably statements by W. H. Cowley (2, 3) and the report 
of the North Central Association’s broad-gauged survey in 1932. The 
Hopkins survey in 1926 was markedly incomplete in terms of present- 
day standards and overemphasized vocational guidance. Lloyd-Jones’ 
book on the Northwestern program in 1929 was more comprehensive 
but stressed selection, counseling, and research. Wilhamson and Dar- 
ley’s 1937 volume was primarily concerned with the counseling func¬ 
tion. So it goes for most of our professional literature prior to the last 
ten years. 

It IS not surprising therefore that with only a decade or two of clear 
understanding of the distincuve function of college personnel work 
we must conclude that it is not yet a profession. 

It should be made clear at this pomt that student personnel work 
does perform functions distinct from those of teaching and general 
administration. Most speciahsts in higher education would agree on 
that point. At least two committee reports at the 1947 National Con¬ 
ference on Higher Education, those written by Dean Fred Turner 
and myself, made this clear (ii) Furthermore, there is general agree¬ 
ment upon the specific services that go to make up the student per- 
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sonnel program on a campus. Few would fail to agree upon including 
in a student personnel program such functions as counseling, super¬ 
vision of dormitories and dimng halls and student activiues, health 
services, placement, financial aid, and the maintenance of personnel 
records. On the other hand, to include admissions and discipline would 
call for a redefimtion of the traditional concept of these functions 
before they would be readily admitted to the family fold. 

No, the trouble does not he with the accepted concept of what is 
to be included in personnel work. Nor is there serious disagreement 
With the principle that the administration of these services is a separate 
major unit in the general administration of the institution, parallehng 
the administration of instructional services, with the two together com¬ 
prising the educational program of the institution. The trouble lies 
first m the lack of cohesiveness and coordination of the separate per¬ 
sonnel functions and second in the level of performance of these 
functions 

Part of the duBiculty comes from the uneven histoiy of the estab¬ 
lishment of these functions on the American college campus. For 
example, teachers and admimstrators have always counseled students 
and always will It is only as techniques demanding study and skill have 
been developed and as concepts of behavior have become more com¬ 
plex that a given level of counseling is now considered a peisonnel 
function The performance of counseling at a p7 ofessioml level is now 
a necessary part of any adequate student personnel program Student 
activities have been with us for some decades, but only recently have 
we been able to see them as an important element in our educational 
program and to include supervision and development of them as a 
personnel function. Placement has increased in stature as we have 
widened the economic and interest basis upon which students are ad¬ 
mitted to college. 

This IS no place for a historical survey of college peisonnel work, 
but It is necessary to remember that student personnel functions have 
been modified or initiated as the result of three major mfluences 
(i) an awareness of new needs which have aiisen as the result either 
of social change or of changed psychological concepts, (2) the de¬ 
velopment of new procedures and tools for dealmg with old problems 
in a new way, (3) change in the educational structure in terms either 
of educational objectives or of the constituency served These influ¬ 
ences have played unevenly upon the existing personnel functions of 
a given campus and have resulted in great variations among campuses 
in the type of new services established. 

Student personnel work, then, is not a profession, but some elements 
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of It are and the field as a whole is moving toward the meeting of 
professional standards In preparing to write these two papers Dr. 
Darley and I established certain ciiteria for appraising the extent to 
which student personnel work is moving toward professional status. 
These eight criteria will be fairly inclusive of those in the hst by Horton, 
but they were prepared specifically to enable us to examine progress 
in the field of personnel work. 

These eight criteria by which we shall examine current suident 
personnel work are. 

I. The application of standards of selection and tiaimng. 

z. The definition of job titles and functions 

3. The possession of a body of specialized knowledge and skills 

4 The development of a professional consciousness and of professional 
groups 

5 The self-imposition of standaids of admission and performance. 

6 The legal recognition of the vocation 
7. The development of a code of ethics. 

8 The performance of a socially needed function. 

The first four of these will be discussed in the remainder of this paper, 
the last four will be analyzed in the succeeding paper by Dean Darley 
It may appear that we are assuming that personnel work should be¬ 
come a profession. This is an assumption for which pioof should be 
maishaled, but we have considered that such an analysis is not within 
the province of these papers. The present writers are not protagonists 
for the unequivocal point of view that personnel work should or must 
become a profession. We merely wish to examine the extent to which 
It has moved toward that goal, 

I. THE APPLICATION OF STANDARDS OF SELECTION AND TRAINING 
Selection and training are woven so inextricably together that it 
does not seem wise to separate them. Selection of personnel to perform 
recogmzed professional functions is made in teims of training and 
experience. With respect to the application of this criterion in student 
personnel work there is much to be desired. Individuals are all too 
often selected to perform personnel functions because they ate already 
conveniently available on the institutional payroll, know the institution 
and can be expected to abide by precedent and tradition, or are not 
too necessary or useful in their piesent position. Such persons are 
“tried out” on a personnel job I have acted as a consultant on too 
many college personnel programs to be unaware of this common ad¬ 
ministrative procedure. Such a selection procedure would not be 
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attempted in medical, legal, and engineering fields —that is, it would 
not be attempted by a responsible head of an institution. He would 
be coo aware of professional standaids maintained within the profession 
and perhaps too aware of public reaction. 

If this statement sounds overly harsh, peihaps it can be tempered by 
saying that the administrator has not had much help in knowing what 
standards of qualifications and training to apply, nor has there been an 
adequate supply of trained and qualified personnel for these positions. 
Beyond a base common to all college personnel positions, each func¬ 
tion requires specific personal quahfications and experience and some 
unique factors in training. Attention will be given to this point in a 
latei section but here we should specify the common base 

(a) Qualificittions. A long list of ideally desirable qualities could 
be provided here, but its inclusion would not be of any assistance 
Academic ability adequate to the securing of a Ph.D degree or its 
reasonable equivalent is one qualification There must be a high level 
of sheer intellectual ability if problems are to be analyzed, reseaich 
performed, and the respect of academic colleagues maintained. Other 
major qualities are these, a strong interest m people, sufficient to carry 
the worker over long days in varymg human contact, often without 
any relief, the capacity for suspended judgment and for an emotional 
detachment of oneself from clients and of problems and needs from 
oneself, an ability to think organizauonally and to fit into a role that 
is at once subordinate and responsible; a sense of personal contribution 
to others and through them to society, an alti'uistic motivation This 
list is mine, you would doubtless have another There is apparently no 
research that will give us help at this point 

(b) Training The basic formal education of a college or university 
student personnel worker should be a minimum of two years of 
graduate work of a type to be analyzed later For all personnel work¬ 
ers who become responsible for one or more specific personnel func¬ 
tions, a doctor’s degree is desurable and for some funcaons, of course. 
It IS a necessity. The Ph.D. is commonly assumed to be the best degree 
for all personnel functions except the medical. It is not necessarily the 
most appropriate degree, but if the worker desires the least amount of 
real or imagined condescension from his teaching colleagues, his degree 
will be the Ph.D 

During the present postwar period many men and women with 
M A. degrees or less are being employed as the best people available 
They may perform functions at a relatively high level of effectiveness 
— for a few years at least — but in a well-established profession either 
the profession itself or the state would forbid such employment in 
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spite of great need. Most of us who are training peisonnel workers 
have received scores of letters from colleges wanting well-tramed 
personnel, but after an exchange of information as to supply and 
demand conditions in tire field, these institutions often settle for a 
person much less well trained or for one part-way through training 
who must inteirupt his preparation. If personnel work were a profession. 
It would prohibit or vigorously protest such lapses. 

(c) Experience. A minimum of two years of half-time or full-time 
work in a college, instructing or performing some subordinate per¬ 
sonnel function, IS basic. This matter of experience in some capacity 
m working with people should be a requirement for admission to the 
graduate training program. For those who will specialize in counseling 
some non-educational vocational experience as well as vocational contact 
with teaching situations should be expected. Tlie type of experience 
might vary fiom business or industrial experience for placement of¬ 
ficers to social work or other types of group work for student activity 
and dormitory directors, to hospital or psychiatric clinic experience 
for mental hygiene or disciplinary counselors. AU that we may be 
reasonably sure of, and this is an assumption, is that non-educational 
work experience makes the student personnel worker more realistic 
about the off-campus world m which the student has lived before 
counseling and must live in the future Experience is probably matur¬ 
ing, It may develop some skills, it may provide cues as to the estab¬ 
lished nature of the worker’s interest in people But most of all, it 
will harden up a few academic soft spots m the worker’s personality 
and outlook. 

As far as selection for graduate traimng is concerned we are prob¬ 
ably doing as good a job as are the estabhshed professions. They select 
on the basis of brains —that is, as revealed through grades and test 
scores — and we select the same way. But this is not good enough. All 
professions that deal primarily with people should select also in terms 
of those emotionally and socially based qualities which, when added 
to brains, make an effective worker with people. We cm select m these 
terms and some of us are attempting it, but the labor involved is 
considerable. Extensive knowledge of background; the availability 
of test data to supplement, in varymg degree, the record information, 
the requirement of proof of sustained interest and social maturity 
through successful job experience; and, most desirable of all, the ability 
to interview the candidate — these have been found by the writer to 
be necessary elements in adequate selection. Add to these criteria ad¬ 
mission to graduate trainmg upon a probationary status and we will 
be able to select those who should tram for this field 
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How many mstitutions are selecting trainees thus carefully^ Cor- 
rinne LaBarre has analyzed the data collected m 1946 from all gradu¬ 
ate schools m the country by the Student Personnel Committee of the 
American Council on Educauon, and her analysis appears in a brochure 
published by the Council in October 1948 The survey revealed that 110 
graduate schools offer organized programs of training for educational 
personnel work, thirty-seven of them granting the PhD. degree in 
this field. Without being unduly skeptical I would hazard a guess that 
not more than ten of the thirty-seven schools select graduate candi¬ 
dates for this training with personahty and experience qualifications 
specifically in mind We aie no worse than many medical, law, and 
engineering schools, but as personnel workeis, we should do better. 

There is reasonably close agreement among professional workers in 
this field as to the basic areas of graduate training for counselors. Hahn 
and Kendall, writing in the Journal of Comultmg Psychology in 1947 
(5), analyzed a number of suggested plans for counselor tiaining. In 
comparing the published proposals of six individuals and committees, 
proposals which varied from the training of strictly vocational coun¬ 
selors to the training of clinical psychologists, they found five of the 
six sources agieeing upon these couise fields occupational information 
and Its use, labor problems, measurement and statistics, chnical use of 
psychological tests, tools and techmques of counseling, personality 
adjustments. Four of the six also agreed upon community organization 
and referral and upon internships. 

The professional competency areas listed by Cox in her 1945 report 
of a study of one hundred caiefully selected counselors (4) includes 
the following (i) a grasp of the relationship between physiological 
and psychological development and adjustment, (2) skill in dealing 
with problems of personality adjustment, (3) skill in using diagnostic 
tests and measurements, (4) skill in vocational guidance; (5) skill m 
group work; and (6) skill in organizing and administering the guid¬ 
ance program. 

Traimng for counseling has been more clearly formulated than that 
for any other function, with the exception, of course, of the health 
service function. This is as it should be, for counseling is basic to 
almost all types of personnel work. Such training can be considered 
as basic to the performance of specific personnel functions as general 
medical training is to its specialties. Personnel admimstrators also 
should certainly have technical traming and some specialized experi¬ 
ence. One expects a college dean to have academic training and 
experience, or a director of a medical staff to have had technical medi¬ 
cal traimng. Yet I know of one university president who recently 
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sought a dean of students and offeied the position m turn to a superin¬ 
tendent of schools and to a high school piincipal! Both were extremely 
able men in their fields but neither had specialized training or experi¬ 
ence — or, I may go further and say, competence to provide leadeiship 
to a staff of personnel specialists. 

One maiked aiea of emphasis in tiaining foi the counseling func¬ 
tion IS the inclusion of an inteinship or experience-under-supervision 
during the training period. One study of the reactions of students who 
had been given such experience during training is reported by Robin¬ 
son and otheis (13), More than three fourths of the counselors had 
been able to use the specific experience obtained, between 80 and 90 
per cent of them stated that such experience had contributed to then 
peisonal qualities of confidence, tact, and leadership as well as to essen¬ 
tial skills used in counseling, such as the mterpietation of test scoies, 
clinical procedures, interviewing, and ability to recognize student 
needs. Such internship experience is written into every planned coun¬ 
selor training progiam and is in use in “almost all” of the 110 graduate 
programs of the LaBarre study 

It is fair to say that there is reasonably adequate standardization of 
at least the basic training of college personnel workers As the extent 
and quality of this training improves, the selection of qualified woikeis 
will also improve But our training program must point upward from 
its present status I believe that our present emphasis upon basic psy- 
chological turning is essential but not enough. Mote is needed and for 
this I am going to quote excerpts from my note on training which 
appeared in the Journal of Higher Education foi Aday 1948. 

It is true that a personnel worker first needs professional knowledge 
and skills that deal with an understanding of the person He needs a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of the development of the human organism 
physically, emotionally, and intellectually and needs more of tins 
understanding of the human being than is possessed by the average 
teacher, foreman, 01 administrator. His position is that of a specialist 
in the aiea of the optimum adjustment of the individual to an enviion- 
nient . . The skills needed in interviewing, clinical diagnosis of apti¬ 
tude and adjustment, psychotherapy, and gioup therapy must be at 
his finger tips. These may be appropriately called personnel procedures 

But these aie not enough The individual lives in and is conditioned 
by the stresses of his environment. It is useless to attempt to under¬ 
stand or deal with an individual intelligently unless one understands 
also the environmental stresses which make him what he is Profession¬ 
ally speaking, this means a knowledge of the immediate environment 
through a study of the particular agency in which personnel functions 
aie being carried out. . But there is a laigei environmnent too, that 
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of society itself One must know societal trends and the pressures and 
mores of society before one can either understand the past or attempt 
to predict the future of the individual. The fact remains that too 
many psychologically-trained individuals are insufficiently alert to 
societal forces. 

In presenting a systematic point of view on training for personnel 
work, I should like to propose that all training be directed toward 
three sets of objectives- (i) skill in the use of personnel procedures, 
(2) a knowledge of organization, and (3) an awareness of values 
It IS probably unnecessary to say much regarding personnel pro¬ 
cedures since these comprise the most frequently stressed objective at 
the present time. These are the “how” in dealing with appraisal, selec¬ 
tion, placement, adjustment, training, and so on. . . 

In the second place, one must also know the organizational relation¬ 
ships within which these procedures are to operate and the best manner 
in which personnel procedures can be organized into the total struc¬ 
ture of the agency or institution The distinction between line and staff 
relationships in personnel administiation must be clarified and this 
clarification of the organizational concepts involved in personnel work 
must hew new paths in both industrial and educational fields. . . 

The third set of objectives, that of the values involved, is one which 
has been much neglected so far in personnel training This is partly 
because those trained for personnel work have come primarily from 
the area of psychology or that of educational or industrial organization. 
Both of these fields have assumed values and known purposes, but the 
assumptions have seldom been made explicit for the trainee or new 
worker More attention must be given to the “why” of the personnel 
function in terms of the welfare of the individual, the organization 
in which he is employed, and the society of which both are a part 
This may be called the philosophy of personnel work . . Values are 
inherent in behavior and it is the task of a professional worker to make 
them explicit in order that he may channel his efforts and make them 
most effective for societal as well as individual welfare. Training contrib¬ 
uting to this objective is difficult to isolate in an academic curriculum 
Some philosophy of course, some seminars arising out of professional 
courses on procedures and organization, but most of all the constant in¬ 
fluence of teacheis and supervisors who themselves have well-developed 
value concepts and a sense of the contribution to be made to society. 

2. THE DEFINITION OF JOB TITLES AND FUNCTIONS 
This second measuring stick can be treated m much briefer fashion 
There has been no study of college personnel positions on a national 
scale, and standardization is almost completely lacking. The Committee 
on Standards of the American College Personnel Association is this year 
starting a study of job titles and job descriptions in this field. If the 
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ridiculous situation uncovered by Lloyd-Jones (9) in her 1936 study 
of college personnel positions still persists, there is indeed urgent need 
for such an analysis. In her review of several thousand college personnel 
workers in 521 colleges and universities, she found that this group 
sported a total of zi6 different job titles! Almost none of these titles, of 
course, was related to a job description or was scaled with comparable 
campus positions in terms of qualifications and responsibility 

You may recall that two of Horton’s criteria of a profession proposed 
that the duties should not be standardized and that the time and manner 
of the performance of duty should be left to the professional man. Will 
]ob definitions which describe the task to be performed and the qualifi¬ 
cations of the individual who should perform it militate against profes¬ 
sional status^ Not at all, for such definitions will immediately make clear 
what specific knowledges and skills are involved in the job and to what 
extent such jobs can be performed by a person with general academic 
qualifications as opposed to specially qualified and trained individuals. 
The nature of the professional task involved is thus made clear and 
there is no infringement upon the privilege of the individual to use his 
best judgment at all times in the performance of duties within the 
boundaries of his task Much wasteful overlapping, fi iction between in¬ 
dividuals with common tasks but different titles or common titles but 
different tasks, energy spent in “empire building,” and resentment at 
seeming salary injustices can be avoided by a planned system of job 
definitions on a campus 

Civic service and industry have gone considerably farther than col¬ 
leges and universities in this connection Many personnel positions are 
described in federal and state civil service codes, and in industry there 
IS common understanding of several personnel positions, such as that 
of “employment interviewer ” One basic approach to the classifica¬ 
tion of psychological positions m all fields, including higher education, 
was the analysis made for the National Research Council and the 
American Psychological Association and reported by Shartle (15) 
The described job of “College Counselor” is specifically a college per¬ 
sonnel position, but several others m the total list of twenty-eight 
psychological positions have strong implications for college personnel 
programs — those of employment counselor, clinical psychologist, con¬ 
sulting psychologist, college educational research, psychometrist, and 
Veterans Administration vocational adviser This analysis by Shartle and 
his committee is a landmark in the movement toward professionaliza¬ 
tion of both the psychological and college personnel fields. 

The University of Minnesota has given many of its student person¬ 
nel staff a civil service status, a condition which the writer and others 
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on the staff will continue to oppose vigorously. One constructive out¬ 
come of this action, which in every other respect militates against 
development toward professionai status, has been the job descriptions 
made for civil service classification purposes. As a consequence we 
have job descriptions of such positions as student counselor, student 
activity adviser, program consultant, loans and scholarships counselor, 
student housing inspector, speech clinician, foreign student adviser, 
psychometrist, and clinical fellow. The work of a number of directors 
of personnel functions, some under civil service and some not, have 
also been described, such as the directors of the Bureau of Loans and 
Scholarships, Speech Clinic, Student Activities Bureau, Student Coun¬ 
seling Bureau, Student Housing Bureau, Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Student Health Service, Student Employment Service, and Student 
Union 

The job title of “counselor” is the most frequent personnel title in 
higher institutions generally and is often prefaced by an adjective 
which qualifies it as to rank or area covered. Such counselor titles as 
the following are common senior counselor, junior counselor, inter¬ 
viewer, preliminary interviewer, clinical counselor, personnel counselor, 
veterans’ counselor, counselor for men, counselor for women, faculty 
counselor, financial counselor, mental hygiene counselor. 

It can readily be seen that student personnel woik has not advanced 
far in terms of job specifications and titles But at least personnel work 
IS no worse off than engineering with regard to the careless use of 
titles, and it would be a bold man indeed who would hold that engi¬ 
neering is not a profession in several important respects 

3. THE POSSESSION OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

The discussion of this criterion could be prolix indeed, but much of 
it would be helpful only in inflating the ego of the personnel worker 
Before stating very succinctly the knowledges and skills that are the 
specialized concern of the college personnel woiker, a geneial principle 
must be set forth. The kmd or amount of specialized knowledge or 
skill possessed by members of a profession is actually less signifi^cant 
than the combination in which these knowledges and skills are pos¬ 
sessed. This combination is what enables a professional worker to apply 
his knowledges and skills to a given problem. An engineer has less 
knowledge and skill in mathematics than a mathematician, but his pos¬ 
session of what he knows in combination with other knowledge is what 
makes him an engineer Likewise a physician’s knowledge of chemistry 
is not exhaustive, but in combination with his knowledge of physio¬ 
logical functions it makes possible his performance as a physician. Any 
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specific knowledge or skill in the possession of a competent personnel 
worker is significant to the extent that it is in combination with other 
knowledges and skills in the areas of the individual, the group, the 
institution, and society 

The basic specialized knowledges and skills in this field are related 
to the psychology of the individual. (In the interests of brevity no 
attempt will be made to distinguish from this point on between knowl¬ 
edges and skills.) These background factors include (i) the dynamics 
of the individual personality, (2) appraisal of aptitudes and personality 
characteristics, (3) clinical skill in relating data and making diagnoses, 
(4) skill in therapy, using varied approaches, (5) statistical evaluation 
of the significance of personal and group data, (6) mental hygiene pro¬ 
cedures, (7) diagnosis of educational and social maladjustments, and 
(8) knowledge of predictive criteria and skill in prognosis. These arc 
unique to the professional personnel ^worker when they are in combi¬ 
nation with each other and with knowledge and skill in other areas 

For the individual counselor psychological skills are not enough. 
The college personnel worker must be solid in his knowledge of group 
characteristics, group analysis, and group therapy. He must understand 
group dynamics, sociometry, psychodrams, the history and significance 
of specific student activities, and the relation of organized group ac¬ 
tivities to the educational program and admimstrative policy of the 
institution. His knowledge of the institutional orgamzation within 
which his function is to operate may be less than that of the general 
administrator, but what he knows is in relation to his much more ex¬ 
tensive knowledge with respect to individual and group behavior. At 
the least he must know higher educaaon history and trends, something 
of the purposes and philosophy of higher education, administrative 
theory and structure, instructional purposes and techniques. Beyond 
this he must know vocational trends and requirements and societal 
mores and pressures, and he should have both experience and skill in 
relating individual and institutional purposes to the societal pattern 

Am I talking about Superman^ Many well-trained personnel workers 
at the Ph.D level have this combination of knowledges and skills. One 
personnel function will take more skill and knowledge in a given field 
than others, For example, a counselor who deals primarily with the 
educational and vocational planning needs of students must be more 
skillful in diagnosis, prediction, vocational trends, and curriculai 
pattern than a dormitory counselor. But eveiy competent college per¬ 
sonnel worker has in varying degree this pattern of professional knowl¬ 
edges and skills. It is in this respect that the vocation is a profession. 
This vocation does have a specialized body of knowledges and skills 
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not possessed by the general public or by other types of piofessional 
workers 

4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROFESSIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

The development of group consciousness is evidenced in such phe¬ 
nomena as professional journals, meetings, and organizations. Several 
professional journals are used by college personnel workers but none 
of them are exclusively for the field of college peisonnel work Pro¬ 
fessional journals used frequently by workers in this field aie the Journal 
of Highei Education, Journal of Consulting Psychology, Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Educational and Psychological Measurement 
(received by all members of the American College Personnel Asso¬ 
ciation), Occupations, Vocational Guidance Magazine (received by 
all members of the National Vocational Guidance Association), Oc¬ 
cupational Psychology, Review of Educational Research, Teachers 
College Recoid, iMental Hygiene, Educational Record, School and 
College Placement, and the Journal of Educational Psychology. Some 
professional groups such as the Association of College Unions, the 
Deans of Women, and the Collegiate Rcgistrais have their own bul¬ 
letin or newsletter 

Meetings for purposes of exchange of professional knowledge are 
common, although again not often for college personnel workers 
alone The one for which this paper was prepared is an unusual in¬ 
stance Most of the professional associations to be mentioned in suc¬ 
ceeding paragraphs have annual meetings The ideas transmitted at such 
meetings are often couched in non-technical language because of the 
variation in technical background of the individuals present. A techni¬ 
cal vocabulary is developing, some of it borrowed from psychology, 
social work, medicme, and educational administration, but eventually a 
unique technical vocabulary will emerge. This type of specialized 
vocabulary is often the object of facetious or sarcastic comment from 
those not members of the in-group, but it is an inevitable characteristic 
of an established profession 

Among professional societies the American College Personnel Asso¬ 
ciation most nearly embraces the total field of college personnel work. 
It consciously includes all college personnel workers, both those who 
work at professional levels in terms of traming and skills and those who 
do not. Its annual proceedings for the past twenty years provide a 
record of growth and change in the field This association has devel¬ 
oped professional consciousness in college personnel work more than 
any other agency — except perhaps the Committee on Student Per- 
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sonnel Work and the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education These two committees have been the 
agency of definitive research and publication in measurement, records, 
rating scales, occupational information, counseling procedures in vari¬ 
ous areas, social development, and mental hygiene at the higher 
education level. While the present committee is not a voluntary pro¬ 
fessional association in the ordinary sense, it is a potent professional 
influence 

The National Vocational Guidance Association with some five 
thousand members includes personnel workers fi om many areas — those 
from higher education being individuals who are doing vocational 
counseling or research or who are training personnel workers. The 
American Psychological Association has a Counseling and Guidance 
Division, Division 17, which has about six hundred members This 
group IS composed of personnel psychologists from many aieas of 
society, but a sizable proportion come from the college fields in coun¬ 
seling, clinical work, research, and teaching An attempt is under way 
this year to work out a relationship between Division 17 of the Ameri¬ 
can Psychological Association and the American College Personnel 
Association so there will be a minimum of overlapping of function 

Several specific areas in college personnel work have their own pro¬ 
fessional groups the American Student Health Association, the Asso¬ 
ciation of College Unions, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, the Foreign Student Advisers Association (in process of 
foimation), the National Association of Deans of Women, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Deans of Men, and the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association 

Most of these associations limit their membership to individuals who 
are performing the specified functions Few have qualitative member¬ 
ship standards beyond this one The American Psychological Associa¬ 
tion has several classes of membership: student affliate, associate, and 
fellow, the third of these requiring a Ph D and evidence of research 
and professional experience. Members of the Student Health Ofiicers 
Association must of course possess an M.D The National Vocational 
Guidance Association recently developed a professional class of mem¬ 
bership calling for a low minimum of scholastic training and experi¬ 
ence. Most of these associations are still in the missionary or promotion 
stage and wish to group together those with common interests without 
much regard as yet to quality of training or performance of duty 

The writer hopes he will be forgiven if he has been too exacting in 
the application of these professional criteria and in drawing the con¬ 
clusion that college personnel work is only en route to professional 
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Status. He has strong faith m this significant field of service and the 
signs of Its professional growth aie quite evident (8, 10, 14, 17, 18). 
In the most impoitant of the four criteria examined in this paper, that 
of professional knowledge and skill, we are a profession We are 
fairly well agreed with regard to the basic psychological tiaining neces¬ 
sary. With regard to professional consciousness we are more than half¬ 
way matuie. 

Perhaps, of course, student personnel work is not a profession and 
never will be. Student persomtel ’work is actually a collective term for 
a number of specialized vocations having a common goal in the opti¬ 
mum extraclassioom adjustment of the student It is believed, at this 
stage of development of the field, that they also have a common basic 
training The outcome may be, however, that several of the personnel 
vocations will become professions and others will not The use of the 
term profession is becoming increasingly loose, the “medical profes¬ 
sion,” for example, in the broad sense of the term includes a number of 
vocations not operative at the same level as those requiring the M D 
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ONE of the problems facing higher education today is that of increas¬ 
ing specialization and an accompanying movement toward giving edu¬ 
cation a professional stamp In the so-called subject-matter departments 
there seems to be a tendency toward separatism and the concentration 
of study upon nairow programs Efforts are made to secure official 
recognition of the professional character of various special services in 
education. Professional groups try to establish new patterns in the cur¬ 
riculum to standardize and improve training. Student personnel services 
represent a special case of this professional emphasis in education Be¬ 
fore commenting on the broad rmphcations of these trends, let us 
fiist examine the additional criteria against which new professional 
groups aie to be measured.* 

5. THE SELF-IMPOSITION OF STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 
AND PERFORMANCE 

Since the major foundations of personnel work rest upon the 
psychological sciences, we may profitably look for the criterion in 

* This paper and the preceding paper by Dr Wrenn represent two parts of the 
same topic and should be read as a single unit. The authors divided their task in 
such a way that the papers are complementary Elach author has dealt with four 
criteria of professional development in student personnel work 
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operation in these disciplines In December 1945, under a geneial plan 
of reorganization, the American Psychological Association laid the 
gi oundwork for voluntary certification of its qualified members in 
various psychological specialties. Among these were ceitain of the 
specialized phases of the total student personnel program — research 
and clinical practice in counselmg and psychotherapy, including work 
in remediation. In September 1946 these plans were presented to the 
total membeiship of the American Psychological Association, approval 
followed shortly theieafter By September 1947 the Ameiican Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology had been incorporated as a 
nonpiofit organization and had started its thankless task, hoping by 
December 1947 to announce its fiist gioup of diplomates, among whom 
will be included some of the leaders in the student personnel progiams 
of oui colleges and univeisities. 

This program is similar in its operation to the voluntaiy certifica¬ 
tion repiesented by the American boards in the various medical spe¬ 
cialties, wherein qualified doctors present themselves for examination 
and the award of the diploma representing intensive work in a par¬ 
ticular field of medical science The program differs from its medical 
analogy in that psychologists have not established the prior legal con¬ 
trol at the state level represented by graduation from an accredited 
medical school and the satisfaction of a state basic science examination 
for purposes of original license to practice, after an internship 

However, by its sponsorship of state psychological associations and 
by their efforts toward legislative control of psychological practice or 
certification within state boundaries, the American Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation plans to complete ultimately both the legal and the voluntary 
phases of self-imposed standards Furthermore, through its association¬ 
wide committees on graduate and professional training, ethics, stand¬ 
ards for psychological service centeis, and training facilities, one can 
discern within this discipline all the symptoms of professional growing 
pains. 

While I cannot document the history of similar movements in other 
professional fields, at least two come to mind as having relevance to 
student personnel programs at the college level Student health services 
and mental hygiene services are already staffed by professional workers 
who have met the standards of the medical profession in all its ramifica¬ 
tions To the extent that social workers now participate in college 
personnel programs or may be drawn into such programs, their profes¬ 
sional representatives have met the standards of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Social Workers and related organizations. 

What may we expect from the more systematic and formalized 
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trends I have cited? At first, relatively little will result. But with the 
passage of time certain events may occur. Some colleges will find them¬ 
selves at a competitive disadvantage in hiring professional staff members 
for their personnel program unless they can meet or approximate the 
salaiy schedules of institutions bidding for diplomates in these fields 
The public relations value of a corps of diplomates will not be incon¬ 
siderable, particularly if non-educational agencies enter the competitive 
market Witness the effect of the Veterans Administration program on 
salary schedules in medicine, psychiatry, psychology, nursing, and so¬ 
cial work Some graduate students will ask about the number of diplo¬ 
mates available for their instruction as one basis of choosing a graduate 
school. At regional and national professional meetings, members of 
institutional personnel staffs will be motivated or exhorted to seek 
higher professional recognition through the avenue of certification or 
diplomate status. I leave to your own vivid imaginations other possible 
outcomes, particularly if legal force is given to professionalization at 
the state level. While these eventualities are not unmixed blessings, it is 
to be assumed that better professional services will follow in their tram 

<5 LEGAL RECOGNITION OF THE VOCATION 

Against this criteuon, student personnel work at the college level has 
made little professional progress. Only a few states have laws contioi¬ 
ling in any way the use of the term psychologist or the practices legally 
sanctioned in such a professional category The picture is somewhat 
different in the field of high school personnel work or guidance pro¬ 
grams Davis (1) reports that late in 1946 thirteen states and one terri¬ 
tory required guidance certificates, in addition, eleven states, two 
territories, and the District of Columbia are planning licensing in the 
field of guidance. These certificates have the effect of legal force or 
statutory interpretations of the laws governing education in a given 
state Their impact on higher education is most obvious in the area 
of teacher training, since the state licenses tend to prescribe the con¬ 
tent of the teacher training program or the level of educational attain¬ 
ment, such as the master’s degree. Thus while college staff members in 
personnel assignments are as yet relatively unaffected by legal stric¬ 
tures, their colleagues in teacher training aie attempting to prepare 
high school teachers for conformity to license requirements. 

In all probability, legal status as a professional group wdl lag well 
behind self-imposed standards in all areas Dr. Wrenn has clearly indi¬ 
cated the congeries of specialties subsumed under the general title of 
student personnel work Each specialty will proceed toward profes¬ 
sionalization in terms of the legal status of the basic discipline to which 
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It owes primary allegiance I hesitate to do more than call your atten¬ 
tion to the few straws in the wind. 

7 THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CODE OF ETHICS 

This criterion follows naturally from all that has been said. Any 
professional group worthy of the name sooner or later sets foith its 
code of ethics. Time does not permit me to compare, dissect, and col¬ 
late the undeniably sincere and well-phrased attempts to meet this 
criterion that can be found in the wide range of specialties in the per¬ 
sonnel program Instead I should like to point up a dilemma for which 
no clear-cut or consistent solution yet exists m this area of moral re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Personnel workers engaged in clinical practice with students must 
work in an atmosphere of confidence and student trust Many of the 
things a counselor hears are confidential or privileged data An essen¬ 
tial element m rapport is that the student must be free to verbalize and 
examine his own aggressions, guilt feelings, fears, and asocial attitudes 
If the therapeutic process is then to proceed, the counselor must main¬ 
tain a non-)udging, amoral attitude toward these outpourings Case 
data and interview data often fall into a highly confidential category 
The student must feel that the material will be so regarded by his 
counselor 

At the same time, however, the counselor has another line of re¬ 
sponsibility He IS an agent of society, and more particularly of an 
institution having real societal responsibilities for the well-being of a 
group of young people. In addition, the counselor in the role of devil’s 
advocate is always interacting with his colleagues to modify the atti¬ 
tudes of instructional and administrative staffs regarding student 
behavior, needs, or problems Such interaction may result in more hu¬ 
mane administrative policies, greater emphasis on student-centered 
teaching, and gi eater institutional flexibility in serving students. These 
results are important by-products of the total personnel program. 

How, then, can these two conflicting responsibilities be reconciled 
in a given case^ Suppose the counselor has received in confidence 
information which upon release would affect or modify the seventy 
of disciplinary action contemplated for a particular student Should 
he speak up or remain silentSuppose the counselor knows in confi¬ 
dence facts which bear upon the well-being or actual safety of the 
social group in which a student is included Should he disclose these 
facts or keep the student’s confidences^ 

Not the least of the difficulties of counseling is the continual recur¬ 
rence of such problems. On the one hand stands the counselor’s re- 
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sponsibility for the sound public relations and the group protection of 
the institution he serves. Equally demanding, on the other hand, is his 
responsibility to safeguard the explosive personal data revealed by in¬ 
dividual students. 

Any code of ethics must provide for these dual and often incom¬ 
patible relationships. Adnunistrators must recognize it in dealing with 
their personnel staffs; students need the opportunity to unburden them¬ 
selves to someone on the institutional staff. Clinical personnel woikers 
must accept their dual responsibility and evolve a middle-of-the-road 
position that can never be completely free from danger. Medicine, 
law, and journalism have established precedents and have survived legal 
tests of these precedents in similar situations The clinical phases of 
student personnel work have not yet created a pattern for the solution 
of the problem, it is currently an area of philosophy and values in 
which many different solutions are still usable, or at least used Ulti¬ 
mately a systematic code of ethics will emerge for the various spe¬ 
cialties within the student personnel program; until that time we can 
only maintain an awareness of the ethical issues involved in our daily 
work. 

Self-imposition of standards, legal recognition, and ethical codes 
converge at some point m time to structure the relations between an 
emergent profession and other, longer established professional groups 
As specialized areas of practice grow, they come in contact or con¬ 
flict with other areas of applied science In student personnel work 
there is some proximity, not always comfortable, with the medical 
sciences, social work, chnical psychology, psychometrics, and educa¬ 
tional admmistration Each of tliese fields in turn is at its own level of 
professional development. For a while we can see almost the analogue 
of jurisdictional labor disputes operating in higher education as each 
group puts forth its claims and counterclaims. Again, there appears no 
way to evade this problem, its ultimate solution demands good will, 
restraint, and the gradual achievement of interdisciplinary understand¬ 
ing. 

8. THE PERFORMANCE OF A SOCIALLY NEEDED FUNCTION 

This criterion is the most difficult of all yardsticks- the profession’s 
contribution to society, or obversely, the inescapable social need which 
brought It into being. Evidence of need is easily marshaled- student 
mortahty rates in high school and college; high labor turnover rates; 
occupational dissatisfaction, divorce rates; military rejections for ilht- 
eracy or neuropsychiatric conditions; disjunctions between society’s 
manpower needs and potential supply. So long as such factors exist, 
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there will be need for a range of curative or ameliorative practitioners 
But to prove that any group systematically contributes to the solution 
of these problems by use of a specialized set of knowledges and skills 
raises many questions about the nature and level of proof. 

In our society certain institutions or practices have survived or have 
been accepted to such an extent that they are valued in themselves 
alone and are seldom called to serious account for their accomplish¬ 
ments Here proof tends to be synonymous with sheer survival. Re¬ 
ligion, and possibly some aspects of our educational system, exemplify 
the institutions I mean In part, student personnel work has gained ac¬ 
ceptance by developing under the aegis of the ah*eady accepted insti¬ 
tution of education itself But it is doubtful that the proliferation of 
student personnel programs in recent years is per se proof of their con¬ 
tribution, if one defines proof more rigorously 

The profession’s contribution to society may be demonstrated in an 
accumulation of individual cases successfully treated. These dramatic 
instances undeniably help to sell the program, somewhat along the lines 
of the proverb that one picture is worth ten thousand words. But 
again such evidence is not logic-tight What of the cases unsuccess¬ 
fully treated? How certainly may causality be assigned to the treat¬ 
ment? What other techniques might have been equally, or more, 
effective? 

At a high level one may find a few well-executed research studies 
that come to gups with validating various phases of personnel work. 
In 1942 Dr. Wrenn and I, in ending a review of research studies de¬ 
signed to evaluate counseling, could make only the following state¬ 
ment. “We have only begun to know how to evaluate counseling and 
few results are yet available” (4). Three years later, in the cyclical re¬ 
view of the same topic, Rogers commented as follows on the signifi¬ 
cance of recording equipment and verbatim records frequently found 
m the research reports. “. . . the vague and generalized discussions of 
counseling will increasingly be replaced by studies of procedures, 
processes, and results based upon the raw material of the interview 
Itself.” He notes also the importance of the fact that “educational and 
psychological journals now consider it timely to devote whole num¬ 
bers to therapeutic counseling” (2). 

In the three-year period between these two reviews there appeared 
to be a marked increase in the number of articles critically exami ning 
and analyzing the various processes or phases of the student personnel 
program Thus, although proof by the operations of incisive research 
IS by no means conclusive, more and more emphasis is being given to 
the topic. There is no longer any need to rely either on philosophic 
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acceptance or the dramatic case history as the sole evidence of the 
value of the program. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF PROFESSIONALIZATION 
As of 1947 we can say quite correctly that student personnel work 
IS not yet a profession It is unlikely that any such ambiguous occupa¬ 
tional label will ever develop enough cohesiveness to meet all our 
criteria of a profession But if we trace back to their original disciplines 
the special phases of the personnel program, theie is considerable evi¬ 
dence of professional development for the specialties resting on the 
psychological sciences and medical sciences. 

As we look to the years ahead, there is still time to ask whether a 
given phase of the total program should move toward professional 
status. For my pait, I believe professionahzation of some personnel 
functions is desirable, I believe, further, that it may prove to be an 
irreversible process This is not to imply that every activity or phase 
of student personnel work can or should meet criteria of professional 
status. 

But we must consider also some of the less pleasant implications of 
professional development if we are to face this trend realistically 

The implications are fairly obvious First, salary scales tend to rise 
as any group moves in the durection of professional structure No ad¬ 
ministrator contemplates such an outcome happily. Second, additional 
problems of line and staff relations mtrude whenever another specialty 
is added to the educational scene. For example, the scope of the per¬ 
sonnel program becomes so extensive that it can be well administered 
only by someone who is first a specialist in some aspect of the totality 
The concept of the general administrator does not appear apphcable 
in the evolution of speciahzed programs How then is the college presi¬ 
dent to deal with this new staff administrator and all the staff functions 
under his jurisdiction^ How is the new staff to be fitted into the exist¬ 
ing structure!’ How shall the new staff be prevented from falling into 
that insularity and isolation already prevalent in higher education!’ How 
can the channels of communication be kept open between specialized 
staffs, from a speciahzed staff to the general administration, and within 
the specialized staff? 

A third aspect deals with the attitudes of the new professional 
group Any occupation going that way suffers a period of smug self- 
righteousness and hypersensitive self-consciousness that is a little trying 
for its uninitiated colleagues and a little amusing to longer established 
professional groups. If the new profession safely weathers this part of 
the process of growing up, it tends to become moderately omniscient, 
quietly conservative, and possibly remote from the realities which 
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brought It into being It has, m other words, achieved professional 
status, It IS the possessor of a vested interest There remains for its 
members only the exciting possibility of internal dissension and revolt 
on relatively abstruse technical issues Having gained status, they may 
restrict the availability of the services they once fought so hard to 
render at a high level of technical and specialized skill 

This IS not altogether a cynical sketch of the behavior of special 
groups in our society I have chosen to highlight some of the disad¬ 
vantages attendant upon specialization, simply because the consumers 
of the specialty, the employers of the specialty, and the specialists 
themselves must learn to live with these defects at the same time that 
they profit from the strengths that have evolved in the organization 
and advancement of knowledge toward new curative or ameliorative 
goals 

I need not emphasize for this group the advantages attendant upon 
any real developments in the professions concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of human adjustment Steiner, in her book entitled Where Do 
People Take Thetr Troubles^ has well documented the malpractices, 
quackery, and charlatanism that flouiish to lure and mulct substantial 
numbers of our fellow citizens (3) Furthermoie, other papers in this 
group describe what progress may have been made m personnel work 
toward the legitimate goals of a science —the explanation, prediction, 
and control of human behavior It is sufficient here only to point out 
that societal and philosophic and administrative hurdles stud the path 
of any occupational group that tries to take on the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of a profession If these huidles are cleared by the good will 
and conscience of the new practitioners and of their nonprofessional 
associates, the ultimate goal may be more easily attainable. 

Over the years, Minnesota has attempted to carry its share of the 
activities resulting from the trend toward professionalization I believe 
the trend has improved the standards of personnel service and per¬ 
mitted us to discharge better our responsibilities to our students and 
to our colleagues. If we continue our efforts with sufficient humor and 
humility, the end result can represent real progress in filling a social 
need. 
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DURING the past twenty-five years the University of Minnesota has 
pioneered in the development of the art and science of counseling 
from an offshoot of applied psychology to a mature professional disci- 
phne. Throughout this development there has been constant emphasis 
upon the basic principle that every member of the faculty should be, 
to some extent, involved in the student service program. Giving ex¬ 
pression and substance to this belief is a recent brochure on The 
Teacher as Counselor under the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American Council on Education (i). 
The authors make the point, in effect, that the professor is inescap¬ 
ably a partner with the student in a quest they share — the quest for 
self-realization, for achievement of common goals. Now as never before 
young people need to experience the sense of compamonship with 
more mature adults. This common concern for each other and this com¬ 
panionship of experience are the two essentials of counseling without 
which all else we do in the name of counseling will be fruitless 

The purpose of this present discussion is to examine the most effec¬ 
tive means by which faculty members not professionally trained in 
counseling may acquire basic skills and attitudes and thus supplement 
the work of the technician in counseling students with problems of 
educational, vocational, and personal adjustment 

Wrenn’s survey (14) of studies in the 1930s showed that over 70 
per cent of the institutions contacted clamied to have faculty advisory 
setups. Today probably every college and university in the country 
makes such a claim. However, in many of these institutions the adviser 
system consists almost exclusively of a number of faculty members as¬ 
signed a number of students per year for assistance in course schedul¬ 
ing and related registration problems. Such services may be considered 
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a form of educational counseling, but they are limited m scope and 
significance. They do not take account of individual differences among 
students, the appropriateness of their educational and vocational objec¬ 
tives, and other peisonal characteristics which are basic considerations 
to the trained counselor 

No aiichoiity has ever claimed that every member of a faculty is 
perforce a counselor, but in the sense that all faculty as well as the 
staff connected directly with the student personnel program are de¬ 
voted to the common goal of assisting every student to his greatest 
possible self-realization, they all may contiibute to the student service 
program (2, 3, 6 ) 

To be realistic wc must lecognize that many teachers are basically 
neithei interested nor skilled in dealing with individual students and 
their problems. Fuitherniore, some faculty members (and perhaps even 
a few professional counselors) should not, because of their own person¬ 
ality organization or disorganization, be allowed to engage in the deep 
personal contacts characteristic of the counseling situation 

It IS necessary to make a clear-cut distinction between the faculty 
adviser whose function is chiefly assisting with registration procedures 
and the faculty counselor who, by virtue of special training, interest, 
and assignment, spends an allotted portion of his time dealing with 
student adjustment 

Today there is a widespread acceptance of the principle that se¬ 
lected faculty personnel can and should be trained to work with the 
technician staff m counseling, in contrast with an earlier belief that 
only specially tiained personnel should carry on the counseling func¬ 
tion. There is no comprehensive survey in current literature paralleling 
the study of Haggerty and Brumbaugh (5) to show the extent to 
which this has become general practice in our institutions of higher 
education However, the manifold references to the use of named 
faculty counselors and the mounting interest manifested by institutions 
currently inaugurating counseling piograms lends credence to the be¬ 
lief that the counseling pattern of the future will be that of a relatively 
small nucleus staff of technicians augmented by a considerably larger 
number of faculty counselors, specially chosen and trained. 

A survey of a number of institutions represented at the Conference 
on Higher Education of the National Education Association in April 
1947 (8) revealed varying ways of compensating faculty counselors. 
Some institutions simply reduce teaching load. Others reduce teaching 
load and pay a bonus in recognition of the fact that counseling generally 
requires more time and comparably more energy than would be spent 
in a normal teaching situation. Still others add the counseling as an 
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overload with extra pay, and a very few add the counseling with no 
recognition by either compensation or teaching time off. Closer ques¬ 
tioning of the last group, however, revealed that they were calling 
counseling what we have referied to above as registration advising. 

The following fundamental assumptions underlying the in-service 
traimng for faculty counselors should be posited as a basic operational 
philosophy for any institution: 

I. Student counsehng is an integral part of the educational program. 

2 Use of specially trained and assigned faculty will provide a larger 
number of varied personalities than would be available if the 
counseling service were limited to a smaller number of full-time 
personnel 

3. Inculcation of numbers of the faculty with the personnel point of 
view will in the long run result in better instruction and a more 
vital institutional attitude. 

4. The faculty counselors will be trained and directed by professional 
personnel, whose training is directly in the field of counseling and 
who will be responsible for the over-all operation of the program, 
including continuing service to the counselors, operation of staff 
clinics, and assistance with difficult cases. 

j The faculty counselors will be carefully selected in terms of cer¬ 
tain basic criteria designed to insure that the most effective per¬ 
sonalities are obtained. 

6 The faculty counselors will be given relief from part of then 
teaching load or extra compensation as recognition by the insti¬ 
tution of the value of their efforts 

7 The faculty counselors will be given recognition for their effec¬ 
tiveness as counselors, as well as for teaching effectiveness, research, 
and writing, when promotions in rank and salary are being con¬ 
sidered. 

8 Faculty counselors will be given traimng in minimum essentials 
before actually being given case assignments. 

9 Faculty counselors who prove ineffective or inefficient in coun¬ 
sehng duties will be relieved of such duties without jeopardizing 
theur other relationships to the mstitution. 

10 Adequate clerical and secretarial assistance will be provided, so 
that the counselor may use his time as completely as possible in 
service to the students Appropriate office space will be provided 
since effective counseling requires an atmosphere of welcome 
and confidence. 
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Assuming the acceptance of the foregoing principles of operation 
the two major considerations are the selection and the training of the 
faculty who are to function as counselors (4). 

SELECTION OF FACULTY COUNSELORS 
The filst criterion for selection is the quality of personal adjustment. 
This involves an investigation into available aspects of the personal life 
of the faculty member, interviews with those who may know him best, 
and finally an interview with the person himself, frankly exploring his 
vocational adjustment, his job satisfaction, and areas of personal frus¬ 
tration. 

A second criteiion is the faculty member’s demonstrated interest in 
students outside the classroom. This may be manifested oveitly by his 
willingness to assise students in extracurricular activities and may be 
checked by interviews with students who have taken his classes His 
reputation for fairness and sympathy with student interests (essentially, 
the personnel point of view) is an additional checkpoint. 

Third, there must be a very honest willingness to learn new tech¬ 
niques and concepts The faculty must approach the counselor-training 
program in the spirit of new learners, recognizing that their previous 
experience provides valuable background, but that in effect they are 
going to acquire new language, new orientation, and new skills, and 
that to do this will require time and effort 

Experience rings the warning bell against people who say, “I’m sure 
I'd be a good counselor, because I just love to work with people ” Too 
often they have “all the answers” and a ready willingness to impose 
their solution for any problem Anothei non-acceptable type is the 
overly sympathetic “sob-sister” who emotionalizes every problem and 
identifies with the student to the extent of unconsciously forcing a 
peisonal solution on the student. 

CONTENT OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 
Selecting the materials and concepts to be included m the training 
program constitutes a severe challenge to the ingenuity of the director. 
Ele must convey to a group of persons with varied professional back¬ 
grounds the essence of attitudes and skills which are generally asso¬ 
ciated with the Ph D in psychology or educational psychology, where 
the major emphasis has been upon clmical practice and counseling. It 
therefore becomes necessary to define the objectives of the training 
program in terms of how the counselors may be expected to function 
as well as in terms of the minimal training period available. The sug¬ 
gested content which follows assumes that the majority of cases the 
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counselors will deal with may be classified as “routine.” Thiough this 
training and subsequent experience, they will become skilled in identi¬ 
fying problems beyond then scope and learn how and when to make 
referrals to the moie specialized services available. 

Experience has proved the desirability of using two-hour sessions 
for each training period Faculty membeis will find challenge in the 
discussions and will immediately begin drawing from their own expe¬ 
riences Therefore, a portion of each session should be set aside for 
discussion and elaboration of points of interest 

The director of the training program must resist the temptation to 
present controversial issues. For the uninitiated they not only befog 
the subject but may actually create the impiession that since the “ex¬ 
perts” aie in disagieement on fundamental issues, how can the layman 
be expected to get a clear, functional understanding? For the sake of 
intellectual honesty, contioversial issues may be indicated, but a clear- 
cut policy should be delineated as the course to be followed by the 
counselors until better or more complete evidence indicates a moie 
appropriate alternative 

In so far as qualified experts in the various subject-matter areas are 
immediately available on the faculty or may be secured from the 
nearby community, the directot should utilize their seiviccs, taking 
care to insure them proper orientation to the program, so that their 
contribution conforms with the general pattern 

The order of topics which follows is believed to create a natuial 
sequence in which each topic falls into line in accordance with 
the needs for further understanding as they have been felt by the 
counselors-in-training. In addition to the lectures and discussions there 
have been, of course, assigned readings, and wherever possible, the 
faculty members themselves have been called upon either to participate 
in conducting the session or to suggest experiences and exercises which 
would clarify the topic being covered. The basic text for the program, 
with which each counselor is equipped, is Williamson’s How To 
Counsel Students (ii). Other collateral readings are included in the 
supplementaiy bibliography which is appended * 

1. The personnel point of view. This is the basic philosophy of the 
counseling program, dealing with the broad outlines of the personnel 
program, its implications for student adjustment and efficiency, the 
broad range of student problems, and the differences between counsel¬ 
ing and advice-givmg. The difference between “pioblem students” and 
“student problems,” the structure and content of the counseling process, 
the reasons for the use of faculty as counselors, and certain basic pre- 

* On pages Z98-300 
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cautions in counseling are presented The elemental structure of coun¬ 
seling in terms of analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, piediction or prognosis, 
counseling or therapy, and the follow-up, as given by Williamson (i i, 
12), is followed. The essential interdependency of diagnosis and coun¬ 
seling are illustrated as an inseparable continuum. 

2 The nature of the indent This is essentially the introduction to 
the concept of individual differences and how to determine them 
The nature of the distribution of human abilities as measured by tests, 
the nature of college populations as contrasted with high school and 
geneial populations, and the bands of normal and abnormal behavior 
are discussed and illustrated with simple diagrams Illustrative cases are 
used to demonstrate the existence of broad individual differences in 
interests, motivation, needs, and personality, as well as m the more 
exactly measurable aspects of aptitude and achievement In connection 
with the general problem of motivation, the concept of level of aspira¬ 
tion is introduced. The importance of presenting factual support of 
concepts and techniques cannot be overemphasized With a group 
of faculty members drawn from many different disciplines, including 
sciences more exact than psychology, presentauon of fact and experi¬ 
mentation make for a healthier respect for the discipline of counseling. 
The counselors are introduced to the concept of “independence level” 
as an individual difference among students who may seek counseling. 
In this connection rapport, transference, and sudden switches of level 
are introduced. 

3. The nature of human abilities. The previous discussion opens the 
entire subject of individual differences in all its ramifications The 
counselors next want to know how to find out about such differences 
in the student, how to objectify and evaluate them, and where they fit 
into the counseling picture. This is the introduction to tests and meas¬ 
urements and other means of evaluating human individual differences. 
The counselors are provided with sample tests, test descriptions, manu¬ 
als, and other pertinent information about the instruments that are to 
be used in the program. 

The discussion leaders face the responsibility of preventing the 
uncritical acceptance by the counselors of the instruments to be used. 
Frank discussion of the limitations of specific tests and measurements 
wiU provide a firm basis for well-reasoned use of them Otherwise, the 
inexperienced counselor may oversell himself on a test’s usefulness and 
generalize the resultant disappomtment to all tests. Equally m this spint 
of objective inquuy the counselors may be given insight into the values 
of objective measurement by such a simple expenence as attempting to 
gauge intelhgcnce quotients from photographs. 
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4, The interpretation of test scores. Some basic statistical techniques 
must be taught as background for the understanding of standard scores 
Mean and standard deviations are discussed and illustrated Inasmuch 
as we have adopted the percentile rank as the common standard score 
for the translation of all test results, a somewhat more detailed explana¬ 
tion of the median and semi-interquartile range is required. It is not 
necessary to take sides in the argument as to whether percentile scores 
are as good as standard scores based on mean and sigma. For statistical 
purposes the superiority of the latter is readily granted However, for 
counseling purposes, where the predictions should be indicative rather 
than definitive, even the percentile rank gives a false sense of secuiity 
as regards exactitude. Considering the general predictive efficiency of 
most instruments curiently in use, it would seem to be less deterministic 
if we were to use deciles, or m some cases quartiles, for standard score 
comparison In any event considerable teaching is required to convey 
the difference between a score of 50 per cent on an examination and 
the fiftieth percentile of a given population. 

The foregoing discussions provide a natural atmosphere for treating 
the subject of norms and, subsequently, the concept of correlation 
as the basis for prediction. 

Essential to any study of test scores is the concept of the variability 
of scores Eveiyone is familiar with the common fault of assuming that 
a single given score is an absolute. To teach this concept of variability 
alternate forms of the Minnesota Paper Form Board were administered 
to a group of counselors with a week’s interval between tests Each one 
had an opportunity to compare his own scores as well as to compare 
the group distributions. Despite the high reliability of these tests, dif¬ 
ferences were sufficiently marked to emphasize the need for caution 
when interpreting test results. 

5. How to interview. There is now a natural readiness on the part 
of the counselors to take up the study of interviewing. There is a con¬ 
cern for the best method of getting test information across to the 
student. By this time the counselors have become familiar with such 
terms as the permissive situation, and they are ripe for enlightenment 
on this and the correlated concepts involved in interviewing. 

The concept of a student-dominated interview is frankly new to the 
beginning counselor. The realization that his maximum effectiveness 
comes not from his own pleasant domination of the counsehng period, 
but from creating an atmosphere which welcomes the shared experience 
may, at the outset, disturb him, in seeming to deny him an opportunity 
for service But with continuing emphasis upon counseling as an educa¬ 
tional experience through which the student grows in personal effec- 
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tiveness and independence, the faculty counselor can be given the 
essence of non-directivism 

Where space and facilities are available various methods for demon¬ 
strating and supervising counseling interviews may be used In the 
ideal situation a counseling laboratory will consist of the counselor’s 
office with an adjoining room for observers Both rooms should be 
sound-proofed with a one-way visual screen separating them Then by 
means of a hidden microphone the exact conversation with all its 
overtones can be heaid, and the facial expressions of both counselor 
and student can be seen. For purposes of experiment or demonstration 
the counselor may switch the interview from pei missive to directive 
and back again to enable the observers to see and hear the resultant 
diffeiences in response Such a setup is extremely valuable in enabling 
the director to give desired supervision to the faculty counselors in 
actual training or as a spot check 

Lacking such physical facilities or simple recording apparatus from 
which to obtain a playback of the interview for analysis, the training 
technician may join the interview as a resource person Under these 
conditions he remains completely m the background unless called on 
by the student or the counselor. When the student leaves the room, 
there is immediate opportunity for checking the interview. This is 
certainly the least desirable of methods because it will undoubtedly 
inhibit the student, but it does permit some evaluation of the coun¬ 
selor’s method of operation with a “live” case 

6 Recording an interview. The value of a meaningful record of the 
counseling interview cannot be overestimated. The counselor who 
deals with many cases per week cannot bear in mind the significant 
Items of each interview Certain rules are fundamental, whether the 
counselor makes his notes in longhand or dictates them. First, the notes 
should be made immediately after the interview. Second, the notes 
should reflect the student’s interpretations and attitudes and not those 
of the counselor. Third, the counselor should make no notes during 
the interview but should keep both his and the student’s attention 
solely on the interview process Fourth, the counselor should be taught 
not to strive for a verbaum report but rather for facts, tone, and the 
student’s interpretation. 

A sunple training exercise in creating factual records is to read to 
the counselors sample verbatim interviews with the instructions that 
they record the significant facts Discussion of each other’s notes soon 
points out the differences between important and unimportant facts, 
between facts and interpretations of facts, between the counselor’s 
ideas and the student’s actual statement. 
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7. The recogmtton of symptoms. The faculty counselor, as well as 
the clinical counselor, is neither physician nor psychiatrist He must 
learn early to avoid attempts at diagnosis or treatment outside his im¬ 
mediate realm of competence. However, the counselor should have 
acquaintance with various syndromes so that when he meets them in 
the course of a contact, he is alert to the need for immediate refeiral 
to the appropriate specialist. 

To this end the reading clinician supplements the diagnostic reading 
test discussion with illustrations of some of the more common diffi¬ 
culties which the counselor may encounter. The speech clinician can 
indicate possible etiologies which the counselor may be able to uncover 
in his interviews. And the physician alerts the counselors to patent 
symptoms of medical difficulties which may need treatment as part of 
the total counseling procedure. When these warning signals are en¬ 
countered, the counselor does not diagnose or prescribe; he refers the 
student for examination and whatever treatment is necessary, 

The psychiatrist enters the discussion of symptoms primarily to 
assist the faculty counselor in identifymg the neurotic or psychotic 
individual. The complexities and intricacies of emotional maladjust¬ 
ment are such that the counselor will require considerable time and 
experience before becoming reliable in his identification of symptoms 
with psychiatric implications. 

8, Study habit techniques. The counselor should have thorough 
acquaintance with such aids to the student as Studying Effectively by 
Wrenn and Larsen (16). He should be able to interpret the Study 
Habits Inventory to the student, directing hmi to appropriate guides 
to better study habits Substanual training in the use of daily time-use 
records is an invaluable skill for the counselor. Unwise use of time so 
often has been a major contributmg factor in academic failures and 
other frustrations that a preliminary time-use check is a minimum 
essential for almost every student 

9. Vocational information. Inasmuch as the faculty counselor soon 
will find himself immersed in vocational counseling, he must have some 
general knowledge regarding major vocational outlets for the people 
whom he counsels. The counselors may mutually supplement then 
vocational information background by reporting on opportunities and 
requirements in their respective fields. Instead of attempting to be¬ 
come a walking encyclopedia for the 35,000 occupations m this coun¬ 
try, the counselor guides the student in a course of independent action 
in finding the desired information. 

Criteria by >which occupational monographs or information can be 
evaluated have been developed by the National Vocational Guidance 
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Association (10) Schooling in these elements is important for coun¬ 
selor and student alike, if they are to avoid the pitfalls of using inade¬ 
quate sources of occupational information. 

The counselor must learn to guide wisely the readmg, conferences, 
and exploratory experiences of the student seeking vocational orienta¬ 
tion. 

10. Utilization of immediate and community resources. Just as the 
counselor learns to refer the student to medical specialists, so he must 
learn to take advantage of the other referral sources on the campus and 
in the community (ii, 12) The use of external sources for aid in 
solving problems of housing, finances, employment, recreation, extra¬ 
curricular activities, and like matters is not a maik of the counselor’s 
personal weakness but rather of his ingenuity 

11. Counseling techniques This is an area we have tended to regard 
as highly individual and not subject to standardization. However, the 
liteiature on counseling techniques is growing constantly There is an 
increasing effort on the part of techmcians to objectify and describe 
their own procedures. In some cases statistical data are beginning to 
appear In general each counselor will adopt techniques particularly 
suited to his own personality However, some approaches, such as the 
Decision Evaluation Sheet which we have developed to assist the stu¬ 
dent in objectifying a decision, may be used by all counselors if the 
introduction of the form is propeily timed and followed up. 

12 Case analysis. It is assumed, of course, that the counselor has not 
yet been turned loose on his own with a live case As a culminating 
learning experience the counselor-in-training should be given case 
folders from the file, complete except for interview notes and case his¬ 
tory summanes On the basis of the objective data the counselor may 
be given exeicises in analysis, prognosis, making guesses as to problem 
causation, and suggesting possible alternative solutions He then may 
compare his findings with the actualities of the case record. This type 
of experience has been found extremely valuable in creating flexibUity 
in the counselor who is inclined to be somewhat dogmatic. When, 
through this type of approach, the counselor shows his ability to gain 
insight into student problems, he is ready for his first chent. 

After the formal traimng program is completed, regular weekly or 
biweekly staff clinics should follow. Not only do these provide for 
on-going training and the introduction of new tests, techniques, and 
the like, but more important, they provide an opportunity for each 
counselor to present cases for discussion. Experience has shown faculty 
counselor groups to be utterly merciless with each other in critical 
analysis of case presentations. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing discussion we have attempted to establish a reason^ 
able educational and administratively feasible program for the success¬ 
ful utilization of faculty members in a counseling program. 

These twenty-five years have marked the development of counseling 
as a profession and have seen its precepts incorporated into progressive 
educational practice on a national scale. From faculty and administra¬ 
tion alike there are ever-increasing indications that the training faculty 
members receive along the lines indicated in this paper manifests itself 
not only in successful counseling but also in more effective instruction 
It is leasonable to predict, theiefore, that the educational pioneering 
of the next twenty-five years will occur in those institutions that will 
give many or all of their faculty training m understanding and working 
with individual students through the counseling process The invest¬ 
ment in time and money required is relatively small, the dividends in 
terms of well-adjusted men and women are limitless. 
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BEFORE describing the faculty-counselor tiaimng program as such at 
the University of Illinois Student Personnel Bureau, I should like to 
discuss biiefly a few of the most significant problems relating to a 
faculty-counseloi program generally since they influence the type of 
naming given. Who, for example, should piovide counseling services 
to students^ As Jane Warters (12) points out, three points of view are 
expressed in the literature in answer to this question (i) The class 
teacher should provide all personnel services, (2) peisonnel work is 
piimarily the function of the specialist with the teacher performing 
only minor supplementary functions, (3) there aie personnel services 
to be performed by every staff member, but every staff member is not 
qualified to perform every personnel service This last is essentially the 
point of view adopted by the Educational Policies Commission (5), 
and It is the point of view with which we at Illinois are in agreement 
To make good counseling services available to all students who need 
them. It IS necessary to have both professionally trained clinical coun¬ 
selors and adequately trained faculty and staff members 

It would be desirable for every staff member in a college or univer¬ 
sity to have what has been described by Cowley as a “personnel point 
of view” (i) Many general personnel services are provided by un¬ 
trained staff members While a number of these services, such as legis- 
tering the student, checking to determine whether he is taking the 
courses required for a given curriculum, providing special tutoring 
help, and the like, are necessary and desirable as a part of a total per¬ 
sonnel program, it is not believed that these services considered singly 
should be designated as counseling services. As Darley and Williamson 
and many others have pointed out, counseling occurs only when there 
IS a broad chnical approach to the whole individual This distinction 
between other personnel services and counseling seems to be receiving 
more and more recognition. The distinction needs to be made again 
and again, however, because it seems to be too easy to designate all 
activities, whatever their nature, as counseling, with the result that the 
suffering student frequently receives useless advice, unnecessary infor¬ 
mation, pep talks, and threats instead of good counsehng. Unfortu- 
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nately all these things are often called counseling and so nothing is 
done to develop a real counseling service 

Even under ideal administrative conditions and with unlimited funds 
and professional personnel, I doubt whether all counseling services 
should be supplied by peisons who have received doctoral degrees in 
climcal psychology or in peisonnel work. There seems to be a real 
need for other than fully trained professional specialists The adequately 
trained faculty counselor, for example, possesses a kind of knowledge 
and a kind of influence with the students which is not necessarily pos¬ 
sessed by the specialists. The faculty counselor can have, by the very 
nature of his position, much knowledge of the )ob opportunities in his 
field Often he is also aware of many facts that do not appear in the 
catalogue relating to specific courses offered by his department In 
addition, the students appear to accept the faculty counselor as an 
educational specialist in his particular area )ust because he is a mathe¬ 
matician, a physical scientist, or a language teacher 

The use of faculty counselors who have been well trained en¬ 
courages general college or university acceptance of the professional 
counseling services provided by the specialists By utilizing faculty 
counselors both the faculty members at large and the administrative 
officials are prevented from making the accusation of professional 
snobbery which might otherwise be well justified. The use of faculty 
counselors also encourages the development of the opinion among the 
students that a counseling service is not simply a service for emotion¬ 
ally disturbed students. 

The use of faculty members as counselors likewise provides for a 
closer integration of the general educational instructional program of 
the college and university and of counseling services The real relation¬ 
ship between teaching and counsehng is recognized practically by in¬ 
cluding faculty members in the counseling organization. And finally, 
if the number of years a staff member can serve as a counselor is arbi¬ 
trarily limited in some way, or if through natural processes there is a 
reasonable turnover in the faculty counseling staff, there will in time be 
a goodly number of persons among the faculty at large who will have 
received this training They will presumably put it to good use in their 
own contacts with students and in their educational thinking generally, 
and they will serve as advocates for sound professional counseling. 

As I have already indicated, both explicitly and implicitly, effective 
counseling cannot be done by untrained staff members. The tools of 
counseling — such as an adequate knowledge of psychological tests and 
of when and under what conditions each test should be used, the 
proper interpretation of test scores, and the utilization of effective in¬ 
terviewing and psychotherapeutic procedures — have developed to such 
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a point that it is about as dangerous foi an untrained person to attempt 
to use such tools as it is for an untrained pci son to diagnose and pre- 
sciibe for a friend’s physical illnesses While the use of individual test 
results and other psychological tools by untrained or inadequately 
named persons may temporarily expand the general interest in counsel¬ 
ing and inciease the faculty’s approval of it as an integral part of the 
educational piocess, this type of promotion is, in my judgment, more 
harmful than beneficial in the long run. As many faculty members as 
are interested should be encouraged to become faculty counselois 
formally, or to receive the same training as the faculty counselors do, 
but they should not be encouraged to think of themselves as counselors 
unless they have had such tiainmg. 

Once the desirability of having faculty counselois and of training 
them IS recognized, the next problem becomes one of securing an ade¬ 
quate number of the right kind of faculty members who will be willing 
to serve as counselors Some of those most interested in becoming 
counselors are unsuited in terms of peisonality chaiacteristics and 
scientific attitudes for such work They could possibly be counseled 
and then trained, but the gam would not be worth the effort Other 
faculty members who would make excellent counselors do not wish to 
give up the time, from their reseaich for example, for such work. In 
other cases department heads will object to having their staff members 
give up such time because counseling services do not receive the 
nationwide publicity that research does. Consequently, there must be 
some practical program for recognizing counseling services —by ad¬ 
vancement m rank, by increased remuneration, by lessening of teaching 
load, or by all of these —m order to secuie the full cooperation and 
services of the faculty members Neither the training for counseling 
nor later the counseling itself is likely to be very effective if it is looked 
upon merely as an additional chore. For some strange reason even 
faculty members do not seem to leain well, or practice what they 
learn, unless they are properly motivated. And they are practical- 
minded enough not to let themselves be motivated simply by a strong 
interest in student welfare at the neglect of their own. 

When the day arrives that counseling services actually receive the 
same recognition in terms of increase in rank and salary as does pub¬ 
lished research, it will be possible to secure as many faculty counselors 
as any counseling service would require without additional compen¬ 
sation of any sort. But faculty members will be convinced that counsel¬ 
ing services are recognized in this way only when there is visible and 
indisputable evidence of it, not by general pronouncements by admin¬ 
istrators on tbe importance of student counseling. 

At the University of Illinois each faculty counselor devotes up to 
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eight hours per week to counselmg with students They may be re¬ 
lieved of a portion of their teaching duties and receive additional com¬ 
pensation, which IS increased for three years to a given maximum, or 
they may do their counseling on a pure overtime basis with a greater 
amount of remuneration. At the present time there are eighteen faculty- 
counselor positions on our staff For counseling work the staff members 
are administiatively and budgetanly responsible to the Student Per¬ 
sonnel Bureau 

Now that the ground has been cleared, to some extent at least, I 
should like to devote the remainder of my time to a description of the 
tiaining program provided for and required of faculty counselors at 
the University of Ilhnois. The present training program takes account 
of the fact that faculty members are a select group and that those who 
have been chosen for counselmg have a real interest in the woik It 
moves much more rapidly and covers much more ground than the 
usual college course, since these faculty members make unusually good 
students. The formal seminar pait of the training program requires ap¬ 
proximately thirty-two class hours, and the counselors receive their 
additional remuneration and release from teaching during this time 
The number of new faculty counselors participating in such training 
has never been more than ten. Consequently free and open discussion 
is possible. Generally speaking, the problem approach is the preferred 
teaching technique. 

The training program itself is not a duplicate of any course offered 
at the university but cuts across a large number of courses and includes 
aspects of many of them Some of the material ordinarily found in a 
beginning course in psychology is utihzed Other parts of the material 
would ordinarily appear in courses in Psychology of Adjustment, Ab¬ 
normal Psychology, Occupational Information, Remedial Reading and 
Study Habits, and in advanced courses in Counsehng and Psychotlierapy 
Statistics as they i elate to the interpretation and evaluation of tests are 
discussed. The total traimng program also includes practice in test in¬ 
terpretation and pseudo counselmg as well as actual counselmg under 
supervision. This training of faculty counselors is continued indefi- 
mtely by means of weekly staff meetings, ordinarily an hour and a half 
in length. 

While a course outline gives relatively little information about what 
is actually done m the course, I feel compelled to include one so that I 
may discuss its various aspects. The training program for faculty coun¬ 
selors at the University of Illinois begins with a series of seminars 

It is expected and assumed that the faculty counselors will, like any 
good student, do a considerable amount of reading before the seminar. 
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Specific assignmencs are made in various texts, and it is gratifying to 
note that these assignments are invaiiably mastered before the seminar 
peiiod in which they are discussed. The seminars are usually in the late 
afternoon or evening and are two hours in length They occur twice 
iveekly, so that the course is completed in fiom eight to ten weeks. 
The faculty membeis begin counseling with students under close super¬ 
vision at the conclusion of this initial training 

The first seminar meeting is devoted to a discussion of the personnel 
point of view The Intioduction and Chapter I of Williamson’s How 
to Compel StudcTits (13) provides the basis for emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance and necessity of considering students and their problems in an 
individual and personalized way The similaiities and differences be¬ 
tween instruction and counseling can be demonstrated by a discussion 
of questions such as these What should your attitude be toward a stu¬ 
dent caught cheating^ Should a stale univeisity supported by public 
funds caiefully select all students who are admitted^ Should theie be a 
large number of requited courses or should a student have much free¬ 
dom in selecting his courses^ 

The next seminai peiiod is devoted to a discussion of the basic psy¬ 
chological facts regarding the nature and causes of eveiyday beliavioi. 
This leads to the pioblem of how people adjust, or fail to adjust, to 
environmental conditions and to a discussion of mechanisms of adjust¬ 
ment and psychoneurotic and psychotic symptoms Material is drawn 
mainly from Ruch (9), Shaffer (10), and McKinney (6) foi this semi¬ 
nar period. While most faculty members seem able to think of all 
human behavior as having natural causes, it is occasionally amazing to 
discover how a person who is a scientist in another field believes that 
much non-adaptive behavior is caused by “plain laziness,” “meanness,” 
“stubbornness,” or “lack of will power.” 

The general question of individual diffeiences and how these differ¬ 
ences are measuied is the subject of the first hout of the third seminai 
period The first two chapters in Pateison, Schneidler, and William¬ 
son’s Student Guidance Techniques (7) are particularly useful here 
The second hour of this seminar peiiod and all of the fourth peiiod are 
concerned with the most commonly used psychological tests and the 
problem of selecting appropriate test batteries for given students. The 
same text is used as a source, together with Darley’s T esting and Coun¬ 
seling in the High School Guidance Frogram (3) In addition, the 
faculty counselors are supplied with a mimeographed annotated hst of 
approximately 150 tests, which list is revised regularly by our psychom- 
etrist. 

In the fifth and sixth seminar sessions the question of interpreting 
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psychological tests and other data clinically and of effective and in¬ 
effective counseling proceduies are dealt with Chapters a, 3, 4, and 5 
m Honx! To Counsel Students and Chapters 6 and 7 in Barley’s book 
are assigned. Use is also made of Barley’s booldet, Chntcal Aspects and 
Interp)etatton of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (z). 

Bnring the seventh seminar there is a discussion of sources of voca- 
uonal information. Williamson’s Students and Occupations (14), the 
appropriate chapters in McKinney’s Psychology of Personal Adpist- 
ment (6), and a complete and annotated list of sources of vocational 
information published during the past ten years are all utilized as start¬ 
ing points 

Since the counselors have already read much of Williamson’s and 
Barley’s books, it is considered safe, for the eighth and ninth seminar 
periods, to have them read Part I of Rogers’ Counseling and Psycbo- 
theiapy (8). They are encouraged to read the remainder of this book 
as they find time to do so. In order to promote the notion that non¬ 
directive counseling is merely one of many psychotherapeutic tools 
and not a panacea, the counselors are also made aware of Adolph 
Meyer’s distributive analysis and synthesis approach (4) and of the 
material in some of Thorne’s articles on directive counsehng (11). 

The first hour of the next seminai is given to a discussion of reading 
skills, study habits, and problems of general motivation Wrenn and 
Larsen’s Studying Effectively (15) is used for this part of the training 
In the second hour of this period college policies and requirements and 
the art of using the university catalogue are considered. 

The first part of the eleventh seminar concerns the problem of mak¬ 
ing referrals effectively, a problem which in my judgment has received 
far too little attention in the literature. 

The remaining ten hours of the seminar part of the training program 
are taken up with pseudo or mock counseling practice. The initial 
session concerns the proper interpretation of test data and other infor¬ 
mation about the individual Real or imaginary profiles and personal 
information questionnaires are handed to each counselor He then pre¬ 
tends that a student has come to him and has requested an interpre¬ 
tation of the results of the guidance examinations which are given to 
all incoming freshmen The counseloi makes his interpretation, which 
is then discussed and criticized It is usually possible for three such in¬ 
terpretations to be made during the two-hour period 

At this point the counselor begins to take part in complete mock 
counseling interviews. At least three relatively simple pioblem situa¬ 
tions are ordinarily used one in which the problem is primarily a mat¬ 
ter of vocational choice, but with educational and emotional aspects. 
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one in which the problem is primarily low motivation and poor study 
habits, and one in which the problem is primarily emotional, involving 
lesistance to parental pressure toward an unsuitable vocation. The 
faculty counselors are divided into teams of two. One counselor takes 
the pait of the client and works up a plausible background for his 
problem and prepares the appropriate psychological profile and per¬ 
sonal information questionnaire The other member of the team then 
counsels with him 

This procedure has a number of distinct advantages The counseling 
interview may be interrupted at any point The counselor may stop, 
back up, and start over again. The pseudo client may make the counsel¬ 
ing easy or difficult upon the suggestion of the seminar leader 

The person who plays the pait of the client usually does it with 
disconcerting realism. If the counselor makes an obvious blunder, the 
pseudo client ordinarily forces the issue by his responses until the 
counselor shows he is aware of the blunder and corrects it. The pseudo 
client himself gams an appreciation of students’ problems and of the 
basic factors influencing human behavior in a manner which could not 
otherwise be achieved The faculty members receiving this training re¬ 
port that the experience of playing the role of client is even more valu¬ 
able than acting the counselor To date we have not made use of 
recordings of interviews, but we plan to do so this fall Tliey should 
add even more to this pseudo counsehng practice. 

After the completion of this seminar part of the training program, 
real student clients are assigned to the counselors An attempt is made 
to have these first clients be students with relatively simple problems 
Nevertheless, before and after each interview with the first three or 
four students, the faculty counseloi has a conference with one of the 
eight full-time professionally named counselors on the staff of the Stu¬ 
dent Personnel Bureau After the counselor has thus gained some confi¬ 
dence in his ability to conduct an interview, he is put on his own with 
instructions that he may phone one of the full-time counselors any 
time he wishes advice. If the problem can be effectively discussed over 
the phone, it is. Otherwise a conference is arranged For about the first 
month these telephone conferences are faurly frequent. Then they 
become less so as the counselor gams experience and competence. 

In addition to this special training program, the weekly staff meet¬ 
ings are attended by the counselors These staff meetings vary con¬ 
siderably from year to year, but about every other meeting is devoted 
to counseling procedures, to the discussion of a particularly difficult or 
especially typical on-going counsehng problem, to a demonstration of 
specific psychotherapeutic procedures, or to more pseudo counseling 
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practice with the full-time staff members occasionally taking part. 
Other staff meetings are used for reviewing information about psy¬ 
chological tests and for discussions of ncAV vocational information and 
recent literature in the counseling field generally. Guest speakers, such 
as deans, directors, and peisonnel woikers in other fields, are occasion¬ 
ally invited. 

In closing, I should like to point out emphatically that the faculty 
counselors are not arbitianly limited to working with any given type 
of student problem. For example, a faculty counselor continues with 
the client even if fairly serious emotional problems are disclosed He 
continues until in his judgment the student’s problems as a whole aie 
too complicated or too severe. Then the client is referred to one of the 
professional counselors, and he takes ovei completely. In my opinion 
there is no real or necessary distinction between educational, voca¬ 
tional, and emotional problems In the individual these problems are in¬ 
terdependent and we separate them only for convenience in talking 
about them A so-called vocational or educational problem can be just 
as serious, just as far-reaching in its consequences, and just as demand¬ 
ing of the counselor’s skill as a so-called emotional problem. The same 
kind of basic skills are needed in helping a student with any of these 
problems It is better, in my judgment, not to fragment the student and 
not to provide piecemeal counseling If we really believe in a genuine 
clinical approach in counseling itself, then the counselor must be pre¬ 
pared and able to help the student in all problem areas and not just in 
one or two. 

We do believe in such a comprehensive clinical approach at Illinois, 
and we demonstrate this belief practically by encouraging the faculty 
counselors as well as the full-time counselors to practice it. 
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Some Questions about Faculty Counseling 

DONALD J. SHANK 

Director of Student Personnel, 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University 


IT IS significant and encouraging that a conference commemorating 
twenty-five years of professional personnel tiaining should devote a 
section of its program to the value and importance of counseling by 
faculty members This is desirable recognition of the obvious fact that 
specialized personnel officers in the modern world cannot operate at 
maximum effectiveness all by themselves 

Part of my function is to sound a few well-chosen sour notes on 
some of the high principles which the preceding papers have so well 
enunciated. It is, of course, proper for those of us who have been 
recognized as specialized personnel officers to pay lip service to the im¬ 
portance of faculty members If, however, our programs are to suc¬ 
ceed, we must find means of making reahstic the cooperation about 
which we talk. 

Within the past few months it has been my privilege to spend some 
time at a number of typical institutions throughout the country as a 
consultant on student personnel services from the American Council on 
Education. There are two major questions which inevitably arise on 
these visits First, the administrator wants to know how he can coordi- 
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nate the specialized personnel services on his campus. He seems too 
frequently to believe that the appointment of a Dean of Students or a 
Director of Student Personnel will automatically solve all his headaches. 

The second question always deals with the role of the teacher in the 
personnel program. Some of the fundamental problems in this regard 
have already been outlined in this symposium, otheis are more practical 
and immediate. 

I do not think we have yet solved the fundamental question of the 
relationship of the teacher to the specialized personnel piograin. As we 
personnel workers become increasingly specialized and professional, 
can we continue to communicate and to use (the word is chosen ad¬ 
visedly) the tremendous resources, enthusiasm, and power of the thou¬ 
sands of eager teachers who are concerned with the total development 
of students^ Many able and interested teachers have already been an¬ 
tagonized by our verbiage and our too pat self-assurance In desperately 
seeking to build professional standards, we may peimanently under¬ 
mine the basic support of our work. If we fall into the easy error of 
our brothel's in the medical profession of setting up a cabal which ex¬ 
cludes all those who do not carry insignia of our high ait, then our 
woik will surely fail 

I suggest that we must be prepared now to work out a sound basic 
relationship in which we, with considerable humility, lecognize that 
the teacher and not the specialized personnel ofEcer has more frequent 
and, m many cases, more meaningful contacts with students than we 
can ever hope to achieve. At the same time, I think we, as specialists, 
must be prepared to give logical and defensible answers to such ques¬ 
tions as these 

1. What ts a fair adjustment of teaching load for the faculty mem¬ 
ber vsho IS selected as a counselor? 

2. What is the ptopei number of students avith which a faculty 
counselor imght be expected to woik effectively^ 

There is no obvious answer, of course, to these two rnterrelated 
questions, but sound practical advice is needed. My conclusions, which 
are, I acknowledge, rule of thumb, run something like this. The faculty 
member who normally teaches fifteen hours might be expected to have 
his teaching load reduced to twelve hours if he is asked to counsel with 
twenty-five to thuty students This might be assumed to provide a 
minimum of six to eight hours of counseling time per week. 

3. Should students be assigned to faculty counselors or be allowed to 
select their counselors^ 

My answer to this recurring question is that new students must be 
assigned to faculty counselors by the peisonnel officer who knows 
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most about the background of the new students and the capabilities of 
the faculty counselors We must acknowledge that certain counselors 
work well with certain types of students and frequently are ineffective 
with others. In addition, when either the student or the faculty coun¬ 
selor requests a change, efforts must be made to adjust the situation. 

4. How does the faculty counselor secure background information 
about his students? 

This question relates to one that I will discuss later, but it arises 
from the failure of many institutions to provide the faculty counseloi 
with a bare minimum of factual information about students. I submit 
that it is the obligation of the professional personnel staff to provide in 
compact usable form the brief factual background of each student. 
Family backgiound, high school rccoid, group test results, activities, 
interests, vocational experiences, and a photogiaph are certainly mini¬ 
mum essentials. The faculty counselor should not be expected to spend 
his limited time in securing information which the student has already 
supplied on a multitude of college forms In addition, the personnel 
office should be equipped to provide quickly and regularly the aca¬ 
demic records of students. 

5. Should the faculty counselor call the student m for interview^ 
How frequently should the counselor be expected to see hts students^ 

I need not comment here on these questions which trouble faculty 
counselors. 

6 What should be the relation of the faculty counselor to the pio- 
fessors in the department in which the student majors^ 

I reply that when the student has established a sound relationship 
with a member of the department in which he is doing his work, he 
should be encouraged to transfer to that person. This calls, of course, 
for the willingness of the department member to accept this responsi¬ 
bility. 

7 Should the faculty counselor have access to information in other 
specialized personnel offices? 

This is not an easy question to answer I say, however, that if 
faculty counselors are to be used effectively and are to become genuine 
parts of the personnel program, there must be an exchange of informa¬ 
tion both ways. In many institutions conscientious and sensible faculty 
counselors are annoyed, if not insulted, by the attitude of certain 
speciahzed staff members, notably chnical psychologists and psychom- 
etrists The hesitancy of these members of the team to confide any¬ 
thing—even the fact that they are working with given students —may 
well create antagonism that will undermine cooperative operation. The 
attitude of certain clinicians reminds me of the college doctor I knew 
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some fifteen years ago who felt that his oath of service foibade him to 
let the personnel office know when he found evidence of a severe heart 
murmur or high blood pressure or even a positive Wasserman. I need 
not labor this point. 

These questions, I realize, are elementary but they are bothering 
teachers and deans and presidents who want to move forward in de¬ 
veloping a coordinated personnel program. Specialists must be ready to 
give workable and realistic answers to them. 


Issues in Faculty Counseling 

JOHNL BERGSTRESSER 

AMistcmt Dean of Student!, 
Umverstty of Chicago 


BECAUSE for me - in a temporarily half-blind condition — the “great 
books" of student personnel work have been for several weeks no more 
than sets of muddy hen tracks on paper, I have necessarily been thrown 
back upon my own resources. You are forewarned, therefore, that 
what I have to say will be distorted by personal bias and wide open to 
the most violent criticism, objection, and argument as the result of its 
subjective and non-scientific nature I am hopeful, however, that such a 
presentation, despite its shortcomings, may still serve a useful purpose. 
Perhaps it will be possible by merely posing some controversial ques¬ 
tions and asserting some dogmatic answers to provide a bit of fuel for 
the fires of discussion 

The first question which needs to be asked is what we mean by the 
phrase “counseling by faculty members.’’ At this point I want to be 
cooperative rather than provocative, because much argument of the 
pointless and futile kind may be avoided if we can achieve a meeting 
of minds on what we propose to discuss We all know the trickiness of 
words. Frequently the use of the same words with different meanings 
attached to them can switch two trains of thought onto entirely sepa¬ 
rate and diverging tracks When this happens, of course, effective com¬ 
munication, cooperative thinking and action, and even a clear basis for 
disagreement become impossible This point is amusingly illustrated by 
the man who used the trickery of double meaning to produce an un¬ 
answerable argument against the emancipation of women. Said he. 
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“When women began to crusade for emancipation from slavery to 
men, they were constantly shouting that they didn’t want to be dic¬ 
tated to Then, as soon as the women had won their fight, 20 million 
of them immediately proceeded to become stenographers.” 

On the other hand, if the meaning of words can be anchored to the 
firm bottom of shared or smiilar experiences, and if there is sincere 
desiie to reach mutual understanding, then effective communication 
can often be achieved, even when the words used may seem ridiculous 
or meaningless to persons outside the discussion. 

This encouraging phenomenon may be illustrated by an experience 
of my mother-in-law, who lived for many years in a small town on a 
street leading to an elementary public school and who was affection¬ 
ately known to all the children of the commumty as “Aunt Anna” 
One day a very small girl rang the doorbell and stood waiting at the 
door, shifting nervously and uncomfortably from one foot to the 
other. When my mother-in-law opened the door and asked the child 
on the porch what she wanted, the girl simply raised her hand with 
one finger extended and said, “Please, Aunt Anna, may I leave the 
room^” At least some of you will readily understand how these in- 
congiuous words at once produced effective communication and led to 
appropriate cooperative action' It is hoped that our present discussion, 
however we may fumble for the right words, can be carried on m the 
spirit of the parable of Aunt Anna and the school girl. 

First, I take it that we do not propose to discuss “counseling by 
faculty members” as something tn opposition to or as something to be 
substituted 'for counseling by other persons —such as professionally 
trained physicians, psychologists, and psychiatiists It is assumed, in 
other words, that we can agree by this time, on the basis of student 
personnel work history in the past twenty-five years, that there is no 
longer any real argument about the vital need in our colleges for the 
services of various counselors who are well-trained specialists 

A second assumption is that there is also a real need and place at the 
college level for some kinds of counseling activities carried on by 
faculty members who are not professionally trained specialists and 
whose primary educational functions are teaching and research in 
subject-matter fields This second assumption admittedly begs the ques¬ 
tion, for the moment, as to what these “some kinds of counseling activi¬ 
ties” are and as to which faculty members are to perform them. 
Nevertheless, the experience of the past twenty-five years again pro¬ 
vides solid ground for agreement on the general proposition that the 
best interests both of college students and of a firmly rooted and ex¬ 
panding student personnel program require the active participation of 
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faculty members, as well as professionally trained experts, in the coun¬ 
seling of students. 

I hasten to add, in an attempt to forestall a semantic difficulty and 
to prevent irrelevant argument, that the term counseling is here used m 
a veiy broad sense, as I think it was intended to be used by the planners 
of this symposium At any rate, I hope we can agree to accept the 
word counseling as a general term covering a wide range of types and 
levels of contacts with individual students and to try to discriminate 
among various kinds and levels of counseling by the use of qualifying 
and descriptive adjectives I confess that I have been puzzled as to what 
to do about the terms advising and faculty advisers in this connection. 
But because faculty adviser and faculty counselor are used interchange¬ 
ably in so many colleges, I think we had better stipulate that “advising 
by faculty members” is taken to come within the meaning of “counsel¬ 
ing by faculty members,” except in those instances where the faculty 
adviser does very little more than serve in the capacity of registration 
clerk, 

I have assumed our mutual agreement that the services of profession¬ 
ally trained specialists ate indispensable in an effective counseling pio- 
gram and that there is also an important place for counseling by faculty 
members in such a progiam If you are more or less with me up to this 
point, perhaps the time has arrived to become more provocative by 
posing some questions upon which it will not be so easy to leach agree¬ 
ment, even by the exercise of the privilege to indulge in assumptions. I 
can then hope to add fuel to the flames of debate by suggesting answers 
or partial answers to some of these questions In phrasing the questions, 
I have tried to put them in the pracucal terms in which they are con¬ 
fronted by administrators and faculties who make the decisions fixing 
institutional policy and procedure. 

Question No. i Should all faculty members serve as counselors or 
advisers^ 

My answer is Ideally, probably yes, practically, no. Ideally, that is, 
It might be desirable to have a faculty composed of persons who, in 
addition to their high qualifications for teaching and research, were every 
one of them also qualified to deal with individual students in a counsehng 
relationship. There may be a few colleges where this condition exists, but 
I do not have personal knowledge of them. My experience convinces 
me that few collegiate institutions are likely to reciuit such an extra¬ 
ordinary faculty in the foreseeable future. I would argue, therefore, 
that in almost all our colleges and universities the best results can be 
obtained by carefully selecting a small propoition of the faculty to 
serve as counselors or advisers 
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Question No 2. If a small proportion of faculty members are se¬ 
lected to serve as counselors or advisers, how should the selection be 
made^ 

In the first place, I would like to have the selection made by a com¬ 
mittee of peisons who (i) know the faculty members well; (2) have 
clearly defined for themselves the functions that faculty counselors are 
supposed to perform, and (3) have considerable knowledge of and 
experience with the counseling process 

This method of appointment, and also of review and reappointment, 
should effectively guard against having faculty counselors who are dis¬ 
interested in or negatively conditioned toward counseling, who aie un¬ 
fitted by personality 01 character to be trusted in the counseling rela¬ 
tionship, who are unable to recognize their inability to attempt deep 
therapy, or who are oveizealous in exploring student problems in terms 
of projection of their own unresolved conflicts. 

On the positive side, the selecting committee would seek faculty 
counselors who (i) have a genuine interest in talking with individual 
students about almost any subject under the sun and not meiely about 
the counselor’s subject-matter field; (2) are reasonably attractive, emo¬ 
tionally mature, and well adjusted in terms of personality, (3) have 
already become famdiai with the institution and secure in their teach¬ 
ing work and relationships, (4) possess a large share of common sense, 
and (3) definitely want and prefer to spend several hours a week in 
counseling as a regular part of their total assignment of work m the 
institution 

Both men and women faculty members should be eligible for selec¬ 
tion as counselois. Furthermore, I believe there are many advantages 
and no important disadvantages in having faculty counselors of eithei 
sex available to both men and women students. 

Question No. 3. What are the potential advantages of having faculty 
responsibilities for counseling assigned to a small proportion of the 
faculty members? 

Here are some of the potential advantages which can be realized by 
farsighted planning followed by action: 

1. Effective supervision of the work of faculty counselors by a com¬ 
petent person who “knows the ropes ” Such a person might be a 
dean, assistant dean, or be called by some other title. He might be 
administratively responsible to an academic dean alone or, better 
still, jointly to him and to the Dean of Students. The most important 
considerations are, however, that this supervisor be a person espe¬ 
cially fitted for this particular job and that he be given suflfcient 
status and authority to get it done well. 
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2. Through long-range planning, if not by immediate action, to center 
the faculty counseling activity for the entire college — or for each 
school or division of a large university — in a suite of offices or 
adjacent offices in one building. This type of physical setup makes 
possible several desiiable results, including- (a) a centralized and 
consolidated file of counseling records; (b) a centralized steno¬ 
graphic staff to serve all of the counselors efficiently and economi¬ 
cally, (c) easy and frequent communication among counselors and 
between them and the person responsible for training and super¬ 
vision, and (d) convenient arrangements for students in making ap¬ 
pointments, knowing where to go for help, and finding someone 
who can “pinch hit” for theur regular counselors in case of emer¬ 
gency. 

3. Adequate adjustment of teaching loads to enable faculty counselors 
to keep a regular schedule of office hours throughout the week, 
with enough hours scheduled to give all students a fair chance to 
see their counselors when they feel the need of help 

4. Special compensation foi counseling as a recognized and significant 
assignment, not merely as a kind of side line or optional chore, but 
as a job which ranks on a par with teaching and research. 

One potential disadvantage of this plan of counseling by faculty 
members is the danger that a large proportion of the faculty would feel 
no responsibility for the general welfare of students ~ and that the stu¬ 
dent personnel point of view would not be widely undeistood and 
accepted This objection does not impress me very much for two rea¬ 
sons (i) my opinion that mere assignment of all faculty members as 
counselors or advisers does not significantly increase faculty interest in 
students as human beings or faculty acceptance of the student per¬ 
sonnel point of view, and (2) my belief that a judicious rotation of the 
qualified and interested members of the faculty as counselors, under 
the conditions provided in the selective plan, can in time be most effec¬ 
tive in stimulating widespread understanding and acceptance of coun¬ 
seling and other student personnel functions. 

Question No. 4, Pm i Should faculty counselors or advisers be 
given special training and supervision^ 

I have already implied that my answer is in the affirmative. In my 
opinion, any counseling activity worthy of the name must be ap¬ 
proached in a humble spirit and with willingness to learn Virtually 
anyone, no matter how brilliant, unless he has previously had successful 
experience in counselmg, needs information and instruction leading to 
understanding and skill in this activity. For similar reasons and to pro- 
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Vide continuous appiaisal of the results of faculty counseling, I believe 
that responsible supervision is also necessary. 

Question No. 4, Part 2 How should faculty counselors be trained 
and supervised^ 

Earlier I suggested a plan for supervision, and I suggest now that the 
officer responsible for supervision should also be responsible for train¬ 
ing I am thinking of in-service training primarily — training on, and as 
an integial pait of, the job. A few sketchy suggestions as to the nature 
of this training are all that time permits. 

At a minimum, the training program should provide foi the selected 
faculty counselors and advisers (a) accurate understanding of all stu¬ 
dent personnel records and tests that are to be utilized by the coun¬ 
selors, (b) useful information about techniques for establishing rapport 
and interviewing, (c) thorough knowledge of all rules, regulations, 
and policies that counselors are expected to interpret and sometimes to 
enforce, (d) keen awareness that the problem or question which the 
student first verbalizes in counseling is often not the real reason why he 
IS seeking help, (e) specific information about the special counseling 
and other personnel services available and when and how referrals 
should be made, plus personal acquaintance with the persons who di¬ 
rect these services, and (f) ready access to a small, caiefully selected 
library of reading references on counseling and student personnel work 
generally. 

In terms of training methods, I would favor (a) emphasis upon the 
case method, tvith staff discussions centered on specific problems and 
questions (since for the most part, consideration of various aspects of 
counsehng theory is thought to be most profitable when it grows out 
of rather than precedes such discussions), (b) a matuie and informal 
method of learning together, as a group of colleagues, not in terms of 
“the great expert telling the new boys”; and (c) provision of much of 
the m-service traimng through the intimate, friendly assistance that can 
be given to each faculty counselor by a supervisor who is qualified and 
who is on this job close to full time 

Question No. 5. What kinds of counseling should faculty members 
do^ 

I shall have to answer very briefly and madequately by saying. Only 
the kinds of counseling for which their traming and experience fit 
them Certainly they should not, for example, try to interpret and 
draw conclusions from certain test scores unless they have attained a 
thorough understanding of these tests. Nor should they attempt therapy 
in cases of pronounced neurosis or of psychosis when they lack the re¬ 
quired professional training, any more than a layman who has learned 
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from first-aid training how to take care of minor cuts and burns should 
tiy to treat a broken leg or a ruptured appendix. 

Many lay and semi-professional counselors have a natural tendency, 
in their enthusiasm about counseling and in their genuine eagerness to 
help their counselees, to bite off more than they can chew. Here is a 
spot where a wise supervisor can be exceedingly useful by helping 
counselors to stick to the kinds of counseling for which they now have 
competence. 

Question No. 6. Should faculty counselors or advisers be given any 
specified compensation for their counseling work, and should there be 
official recognition of excellent performance of counseling functions as 
one of the criteria for salary increase and promotion in faculty rank^’ 
My reply to this double-barreled question would be “yes, yes ” To 
elaborate briefly, I would recommend (i) that those selected as faculty 
counselors be relieved of from one quarter to one half of their teach¬ 
ing loads; (2) that their pay for the counseling part of their work be a 
stipulated amount paid from a special budget set up to cover the costs of 
this counseling, and (3) that faculty and administrative sanction be given, 
publicly and in defimte terms, to the policy of recognizing excellent 
service in counselmg on a par with excellence in teaching and research 
in granting salary increases and piomotion m rank If faculty counsel¬ 
ing IS as important as everyone, even presidents, say it is, why not find 
out what It costs to do a good job by proper cost accounting and 
budgeting^ And why not claim for successful counseling the same ma¬ 
terial rewards of good pay and increased status that are given for suc¬ 
cessful teaching and research? 

Question No. 7 What else can be done by the college to make the 
faculty counselor’s job interesting and rewarding and his total contri¬ 
bution to student welfare most effective? 

There are many interesting ideas that could be examined in answer 
to this omnibus question, but in the final sprint to conclude this paper 
only a few suggestive examples will be tossed out hurriedly. 

I. To provide added job satisfaction for the counselor and to help 
establish the most favorable conditions for counseling, furnish and 
decorate the counselor’s office as comfoitably and attractively as 
possible. Although in the interests of economy the counselor’s pri¬ 
vate office can justifiably be made quite small, generous expenditures 
on good paint, furniture, draperies, and other similar items will be 
likely to pay good dividends in counseling results. 

2 To help the faculty counselor establish friendly contacts with stu¬ 
dents outside the office, in order to mcrease his firsthand knowledge 
of the student as a social animal in his natural habitat: (a) piovide a 
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modest fund for the counselor to use m entertaining students in¬ 
formally in his home, in the student union building, or elsewhere, 
(b) encourage counselors to accept a reasonable number of invita¬ 
tions to visit residence halls, fraternities, and sororities, to go with 
student groups on outings and excursions, to referee intramural 
games, to attend student dances-m short, to do anything that will 
help them meet students in informal ways; and (c) urge each coun¬ 
selor to seive as faculty adviser to at least one student organization 
-if possible, an organization whose activities are related to one of 
his own special interests or hobbies. 

3 To aid in the coordination of counseling by faculty members with 
residence hall supervision and counseling, adopt when feasible the 
plan of having one or more faculty counselors also serve as resident 
heads of dormitories If appropriate arrangements can be made to 
include married counselors and their families in this plan, so much 
the better 

4. To stimulate faculty counselors to go beyond the minimum training 
requirements for their counseling duties, give encouragement and 
financial assistance to any faculty counselor who develops an in¬ 
terest in attending a summer workshop, summer courses, student 
personnel conferences, or other sources of specialized knowledge 

In conclusion, if this paper has helped at all to sharpen the important 
practical issues involved in counseling by faculty members and to 
stimulate some constructive controversy on the subject, then its limited 
objectives have been achieved We may now hope that Robert Hall 
was at least partly right when he optimistically declared, “The evils of 
controversy are transitory, while its benefits are permanent." 
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DISCUSSIONS of religion and religious work among college students 
often remain fixated on the consideration of two controversial factors 
— the diversity of denominational doctrine and the strength of social 
sanctions historically associated with religion. Thus restricted, the dis¬ 
cussion m a state university usually leads to the logical conclusion that 
it IS wise to let sleeping dogs he But the truth is that such a state of 
slumber is periodically interrupted because of a third factor- A univer¬ 
sity’s stimidaCion of students’ intellectual development is often in con¬ 
flict and competition with some aspects of religious beliefs and points 
of view. 

This third factor is an added reason reinforcing the educator’s desire 
to avoid the unpleasant public relations consequences of religious con¬ 
flicts, and he thus prefers to avoid altogether the topic of rebgion As 
justification for such a position, he publicly points to the long estab- 
hshed legal separation of church and state. Since education, at least 
with respect to public universities, is a state function, religion has no 
place in a university’s educational program. Thus classified, religion 
and religious works are relegated to an “off-campus” position, sometimes 
tolerated sympathetically and at other times critically examined by 
professors in classroom discussions. 

I have long felt that the position I have outlined is not necessarily 
the only or even the most desirable and tenable one for a public edu¬ 
cator. An alternative policy could be developed without violating the 
highly desirable principle of the separation of church and state. Such a 
policy would read m outline somewhat as follows 
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The University of Minnesota is a state institution As such it is sup¬ 
ported by citizens who hold differing religious beliefs as well as by 
chose who profess none Students come to the university from all geo- 
giaphical sections of the state and from a variety of origins differing 
widely in race, culture, and financial resources. An attempt to wipe out 
these diffeiences and to standardize students is repugnant to an educa¬ 
tor operating within a democracy. In like manner standardization with 
respect to religious behefs is repugnant. Indeed the right to religious 
freedom is one of our most precious democratic institutions. Consistent 
with the responsibilities inherent in both academic freedom and reli¬ 
gious freedom, the university, therefore, should respect and make re¬ 
spected the religious preferences of all students It follows that the 
university should encourage and lend support to the efforts of those 
religious oiganizations which provide for the religious needs of stu¬ 
dents affiliated with these organizations. Without becoming involved in 
doctrinal and creedal controveisy, the university should recognize that 
the work of the religious foundations plays an important part in the 
peisonal development of the students affiliated with them 

In adopting such a pohcy, not only is a university upholding reli¬ 
gious freedom and respecting religious belief, but it is also assisting in 
making provision for those students who desire to affiliate with reli¬ 
gious organizations 

An important basis for such an underlying concern for religious 
programs lies in the assumption that growth in religious beliefs and 
understandmgs is important in the development of citizens in a demo¬ 
cratic culture in which the welfare of individuals is the goal of all 
societal institutions It follows, therefore, that in an instituuon dedi¬ 
cated to the ennobling of men through understanding, we should not 
isolate religious understanding from the influence of teaching 

To fail to encourage establishment of religious programs for the 
benefit of those who wish to affihate with them would, moreover, 
seriously impair the morale of the campus with respect to social and 
personal morality and thus result in a weakening of the personal de¬ 
velopment of individual students. In so far as it deals with human and 
societal values in personal development of the individual, education 
cannot function in a non-moral social milieu. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS 
In the University of Minnesota’s broad-gauged program of per¬ 
sonnel services to individual students, our interest in the religious field 
is sixfold. I shall outline briefly these six points, which seem to me to 
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have some cogency, not only with respect to the background of our 
present student personnel program, but more importantly, as pointing 
out the desirable dimensions of a more adequate religious program in 
a state university. 

1. In the religious program, as in other phases of our student per¬ 
sonnel program, we can work to create good will on the part of stu¬ 
dents and their parents through the quality and effectiveness of our 
personnel services It is our personnel workers’ contribution to the 
broader public relations program within the university and in the stare 
at large. I do not mean to say that this is a superficial approach to the 
problem of religion; rather it is one of the by-products that stem from 
all personnel services well performed, provided these services are vital 
in the lives of the students. 

2. The religious foundations and church groups, however, offer 
opportunity for a moie basic personnel function than fostering good 
will. It is at this point that students’ needs become the significant pomt 
of reference. Many students from small, rural communities and some 
students from urban communities come to the university in very seri¬ 
ous need of an initial orientation period for learning to adjust to a new 
type of complex social situation. This transition from one type of com¬ 
munity and family living to another type often calls for a special 
“threshold school,” as it is called in industry. Now it so happens that 
many religious organizations provide a threshold school for hundreds 
of students who would otherwise be thrown on their own resources 
and would not feel at home m the broader and more sophisticated type of 
social structure and relationships on the campus. We personnel work¬ 
ers, therefore, look upon religious foundations as resources for this type 
of social learning, which is basic to personality development for many 
students. 

3. My third point is related to the second, but it refers not merely to 
the ti'ansition period of orientation but to the continued needs of those 
individuals who, by preference, do not get into the wider “social swim” 
on the campus. Many such students prefer to limit their four years of 
social relationships to a less sophisticated environment. They like to 
be members of a small group organized around a common familiarity 
with and preference for ceitain ethical concepts and motivations. If 
the church groups were not already here to provide for this type 
of student, we should have to organize needed facihties. The needs of 
such students are as much a matter of concern to us, and in some cases 
more so, as are the needs of those well-adjusted extroverts who or¬ 
ganize their own sophisticated social structure and environment I do 
not use the word sophtsttcation in this sense with any derogatory im- 
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plicacion, but rather as a social psychologist would use it m desciibing 

4. In addition, the religious foundations provide an important mgie- 
dient of a bala?iced campus. The fiist phase of this balance has to do 
with the fact that at Minnesota the student union building is on the 
south side of the campus and is essentially and most effectively special¬ 
izing in low-cost recieational programs for students The religious 
foundations, on the other hand, have been and probably always will 
be made up of small intimate groups, centeied around a common core 
of leligious and social mores and morals You will note that I am not 
refeiiing in any respect to the strictly religious services of the churches 
but rather to their functions as part of the group-work agencies of the 
campus I have come to the conclusion that the noith side of the cam¬ 
pus needs to have moie church foundations in order that we may 
reorganize this heterogeneous student body into smaller units. I em¬ 
phasize that our present great range of student interests and student 
backgrounds demands a corresponding range of social institutions and 
personnel agencies for assistance to these students The religious foun¬ 
dations add immeasurably to this needed range of agencies. 

5 The social structure of the student body should be balanced 
in another sense. We have a wide range of student activities which 
appeal to the correspondingly wide range of student preferences It 
follows then that we should provide organizations which furnish the 
rallying point for those individuals and for those student groups which 
stress social idealism. I refer not only to standards of personal morality 
and social behavior, but even more to an emphasis upon the idealistic 
phase of international and interracial relations. 

It IS not by accident that our currently strong Brotherhood Week 
program stems from the interests of the religious foundations and the 
Y M C A. and the Y W C A. These groups have always “toned up” 
the Minnesota campus For our part, we have deliberately created op¬ 
portunities for such groups to do this toning up, so that the campus 
would not be unbalanced in its basic mores. In view of our current 
situation, in which non-participation in community affairs appears to 
be the dominant custom, especially among student veterans, we need 
all the aid we can secure from religious groups. I am not thinking 
merely of the needs of religious students but rather of the non-ma~ 
terialistic needs of all students, veterans especially. 

6 Lastly, religious counseling can be and should be a major con¬ 
tribution of the religious foundations. Apart from “indoctrination coun¬ 
seling,” this phase of specialized counseling is not yet well established 
The concept of helping the student work out and learn his own adjust- 
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merit, whatever that adjustment may be, is a concept to which some 
pastors need to be oriented. Increasingly we see that many students 
face the problem of transition from childhood creedal emphases to the 
university’s emphasis on religious maturing as part of general intellec¬ 
tual and personal development More exploration is needed in develop¬ 
ing effective means of assistance to students as they grow from one 
level of maturity to another. The so-called religious conflict of the 
adolescent is often a very real one, and the nearby pastors contribute 
to the personal development of our individual students when they 
soften the sharpness of some narrow denominational and creedal ap¬ 
proaches to personal and social problems and conflicts I do not think 
the university can or should do much, directly, in this field except to 
estabhsh counseling as perhaps coordinate in effectiveness with creedal 
indoctrination 


THE UN-CHURCHED STUDENT 

The establishment of religious foundations for affiliated students 
does not constitute a completed program. There remains a serious 
problem of majoi proportions I refer to what are usually called “un¬ 
churched” students — that is, those who are not afldhated with any 
religious program or organization. Statistics are not available for de¬ 
termining the quantitative dimensions of this problem, but one may 
suspect that this type of student oumumbers those students who are 
afiiliated. 

No systematic analysis has been made of the characteristics of these 
unaffihated students, but it used to be customary to refer to them as 
students who had revolted against oiganized religion No doubt some 
of these students have rejected rehgious beliefs and concepts taught to 
them when they were young, and probably the process of rejection 
IS often an emotionalized one Parenthetically, among one’s colleagues 
on the faculty, one may still see the traumatic scars of these rehgious 
conflicts as they exhibit themselves in animosity toward present-day 
rehgious programs But such rejection is not as baffling a reaction as 
negative adaptation Some students do not react emotionally against 
organized rehgious programs, they simply exhibit indifference and 
apathy, being no longer interested in the standards and teachings of 
theur childhood church Still other students substitute the social phi¬ 
losophy of an organized political and social-action movement for their 
earlier religious beliefs. 

A penetrating understanding of these types of student reactions and 
their underlying mechanisms is needed to replace oui present anecdotal 
observations of such student behavior. But the methods of research 
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have seldom been turned upon the phenomena of lehgion, largely be¬ 
cause of the sanction against such an appheauon, and also because 
religious workeis are usually not trained in research methods. As re¬ 
ligious counseling becomes an integral part of personnel work, one 
may hope that the objective methods of research will be used to 
achieve better understanding of this phase of student life Indeed, the 
development of more effective methods of religious counseling waits 
upon the completion of such research. In educational and vocational 
counseling we began by working with “failing” students to answer the 
question what went wrong? In religious counseling we should begin 
to evolve a new methodology and do research by working on those 
students who reject organized rehgion 

THE NEW PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

The wide scope and specialized character of the religious programs 
and their relationships with other phases of personnel work make it 
necessary that specialized efforts in this field be assigned to a qualified 
layman who can devote his full time to the continued development 
of a comprehensive program Such a person has recently been ap¬ 
pointed at Minnesota to the position of Coordinator of Students’ Re¬ 
ligious Activities in the Office of the Dean of Students A word about 
his duties may serve to indicate the expected development in this area 
of our personnel program. 

The Coordinator will not sponsor or conduct religious programs, 
religious services, or religious education classes He will not serve as 
chaplain. Instead he will work with the foundations and with student 
organizations to initiate and carry on their individual and collective 
religious programs As a peisonnel worker on the university staff, he 
will not place the imprimatur of the university on any religious activ¬ 
ities as such, his work is to be considered another phase of the univer¬ 
sity’s interest and concern in all student activities that bear upon the 
personal development of the individual students. 

The Coordinator will further serve as a liaison officer between the 
university and the several religious organizations and pastors and as a 
special staff adviser to the many student groups which arc not affihated 
with any church. He will work with the pastors and foundation dnec- 
tors much as other staff officers specialized in one phase of personnel 
work associate themselves with other personnel and educational officers 
of the university He will explore and use various means of encourag¬ 
ing and providing leadership for the many faculty and professional 
counselors who are alert to needs of students for special religious coun¬ 
seling, and he will also stimulate the development of working rela- 
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tionships between religions workers and counselors, advisers, and other 
personnel specialists. 

With respect to those joint undertakings and common programs 
in which many religious organizations engage, the Coordinator will seek 
to harmonize the efforts of all. He will endeavor to help otheis establish 
and maintain conditions favorable to religious programs designed to aid 
interested students. This means that his ultimate objective will be to 
establish and maintain that type of campus setting in which the reli¬ 
gious beliefs of individual students will be respected and in which stu¬ 
dents holding differing, and often conflicting, religious beliefs will 
develop the kind of tolerance of those differences which should charac¬ 
terize liberally educated men and women. 

For those students who are not afiiliated and who do not desire to 
affiliate with any presently organized religious program, the Coordi¬ 
nator will explore the possibilities of assisting in developing other types 
of programs concerned with individual adjustments and personal de¬ 
velopment — programs designed to help such students achieve sincere 
and rational insight into their own beliefs As is so clearly established 
in other fields of counseling, it will be the endeavor of all such pro¬ 
grams to assist individual students to gain matured msight into their 
own basic needs and to develop adequate ways, both persona] and 
social, of meeting these needs m the best tradition of a democratic 
society —that is, through intelligent and matured reasoning. 

Finally, the objective of the Coordinator’s efforts will not be to seek 
the least common denominator of the plethora of sincere religious 
behefs held presently by students coming from a wide variety of dif¬ 
fering denominational backgrounds. His task will be to encourage all 
campus religious groups to develop mutually cordial and sincere work¬ 
ing relationships as a step toward the type of tolerance which should 
characterize an educational enterprise in a democracy. Thus mutual 
respect for differences in beliefs should spring from his many inter¬ 
denominational endeavors. This respect and tolerance should develop 
in students a deeper insight into the unique contribution to the totality 
of our culture which is made by each of the diverse, and often con¬ 
flicting, denominational movements. Such an experiment in intercul- 
tural living should be congenial to the mores of a university which has 
experienced for many decades the vigorous competition of many sin¬ 
cere but diverse attempts to understand man and his world. 
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THE oldest institutions of higher education in the United States had 
their oiigin in the various church groups who settled our nation Later, 
with the geographical frontiers being pushed westward, hundreds of 
sectarian institutions of higher learning were founded It was during 
this period of westward expansion that our tax-supported institutions 
came into being — largely because of the growth of dogmatic sec¬ 
tarianism The pioneers of American fiee education were trying to see 
beyond the valleys of sectarian education to mountain peaks for the 
development of a spiritual and ethical religion The pioneers did not 
plan for a separation of religion and education, but attempted to di¬ 
vorce education from the rampant sectarianism of their day 

There was another force at work in our history which did divorce 
religion from higher education. This force we may call a new religious 
force m the nature of secularism, in which life was organized without 
reference to a Supreme Being and all refeience and values that came 
from the Hebraic-Christian tradition were cast aside as outworn dogma 
Historically, there is no question as to the profound influence of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition in the Western world and the culture 
that accrues therefrom. Religion continues to evidence itself in funda¬ 
mental behefs, in a mood of reverence, and in specifically religious 
observances. Yet under secularistic influences religion has lost signifi¬ 
cance for many areas of human activity. This expression of secular¬ 
ism is exemplified, not m a denial of religion, but in the demal of its 
relevance to the major activities of life. We will grant that there are 
also those on the current scene who now substitute as their philosophy 
of life an extreme secularism that rejects religion in all the historical 
forms in which it made its contribution to the Western world. 
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What IS the origin of secularism and its relation to higher education^ 
The later Middle Ages achieved a comprehensive Ginstian system of 
thought and life by bringing together into one, philosophy, theology, 
and individual and social ethics. There was a general recognition of 
common spiritual sanctions which covered all areas of human life. In 
other words, there was recognition of a spiritual unity that gave mean¬ 
ing to a common hfe. But as the Western world became fragmentized 
politically and religiously, we began to lose this spiriuial unity 

The splintering of this unity is shown, for example, in the divorce¬ 
ment of moral values from practices in the area of business, wheie 
“business for business’’ became an underlying philosophy Spiritual 
and moral values were excluded from the daily routine of hvmg God, 
if He existed, was to be an “absentee God” and the maximum social 
good was to be found in the interplay of individual efforts Man be¬ 
came an automaton and thus was depersonalized The Hebraic-Chris- 
tian tradition with its conception of the common source and spiritual 
equality of all men as children of God, the obligation to respect the 
supreme worth of persons and the wickedness of exploiting them, the 
sense of mercy, the meanmg of redemptive love ~ all were cast aside by 
a secular order. Man became a slave m chains. 

Modern man’s scientific achievement of control of nature led to the 
artificial separation of the areas of life with no over-all sense of moral 
values by which man could frame a philosophy of life. This spirit also 
led to a dualism m modem educational philosophy whereby man was 
educated to make a living but was not educated to live in a complex 
society But civdized life is possible only for people at once disciplined 
and free. There is no doubt that we need the skill to earn a living, but 
we also need the skill to live in a community We need cultural and 
spiritual knowledge as well as techmcal training 

We might define a university in simple terms as a community which 
devotes itself to the unremitting pursuit of the highest knowledge But 
the umversity today often excludes religion from the highest knowl¬ 
edge by making each department a separate groove in which a student 
IS placed, with the result that his knowledge becomes speciahzed. The 
student puts on blinders, thereby getting the same effect as if he were 
m a rut as far as hving in a commumty is concerned. E Stanley Jones 
has a phrase that is applicable to the student m this condition, Jones 
describes a “rut as a grave with both ends knocked out.” Specialization 
enables the student to see only one small area of the world without 
cognizance of the fact that he is living in a world of relationships. 
There is no common purpose to cement his highest knowledge with that 
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of Other areas of specialization. The student becomes educated, but edu¬ 
cated for what^ 

More and more, students’ minds are conditioned away fiom the 
compelling desiie to “see life steadily and see it whole ” The trend is 
toward an indefinitely continued suspension of judgment. There is 
many a professor of whom it might be said that “the consciousness 
of a single certainty would be an insupportable weight upon his mind ” 
To a large extent questions of ultimate conviction are regarded as ta¬ 
boo, and as a result students In search of the highest knowledge are not 
even provided with mateiials by which value judgments can be made 
This has led to a disintegration of the basic function of the university 
guiding the community to an instructed wholeness that enables it to 
make value judgments There is a growing tendency in the mind of 
youth towaid the renunciation of defimte beliefs of any kind. 

Is the human spirit capable of supporting such an attitude’ Ceitain 
preconceptions of faith are ruled out, but this involves a preconception 
that preconceptions aie inadmissible Since the preconception is thus 
self-contradictory, it can exist only in profession and never in actual 
practice. 

These preconceptions of our modern day probably spring from the 
underlying dogma of belief in human progress One might thmk the 
trend would lead toward pessimism, but on the contrary, it has led 
to an optimism built on the presupposition that all is right on earth, 
even though God is not m His Heaven. The Christian outlook was 
not made for terrestrial progress, it was built on realism concerning 
human nature with a sense of the persistent perverseness of the heart 
of man. 

The secularist believes that an increase of knowledge is the salva¬ 
tion of mankind, whereas the Christian believes in the remaking and 
changing of man himself According to the former belief the saving 
knowledge will come by way of the sciences. The assumption that 
there is no other kind of knowledge than the scientific cannot be either 
proved or disproved by starting from purely scientific premises, the 
attempt to do either would involve a circular argument. Science is one 
thing, but the elevation of science as the only source of human en¬ 
lightenment is quite another — it is the dogma of modern secularism 

Thus, what was once known as Christian orthodoxy is now sup¬ 
planted by another orthodoxy, that of secularism. Dr. John Baillie of 
the University of Edinburgh recently wrote, “We may be able to es¬ 
cape totalitarianism in this country, but the tendency is inevitably to¬ 
ward an ever increasing measure of planning, and the more planned 
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our educational system is, the more must it come to be informed by 
a consciously held philosophy of life and of the world.” 

It IS remarkable that during World War II and even before, the 
Christian forces were far more frequently found fighting in defense of 
freedom of thought than against it. Hitler found one section of the 
church squarely in his path when the university, the labor movement, 
and the press had succumbed. Hitler’s propaganda agencies found that 
the seminary and the church were fighting for the love of truth when 
modern rationalism had struck its colors. 

The necessity of confronting students of the modern university with 
religion makes the task of personnel workers even more difficult. There 
was a time when religion could be ignored, but the moie enlightened 
workers now see the need for it in the integration of the whole per¬ 
sonality of the student. 

The church is trying to work hand-in-hand with the personnel 
workers at the University of Minnesota. The separation of religion 
from higher education led the several denominations first to place out¬ 
standing pieachers in the chmches located near the major tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning Special clubs for Sunday activities were 
formed, and laige numbers of students attended Sunday worship and 
Bible classes. The churches near the University of Minnesota were 
reaching a small section of the students in this way. Then, as the local 
commumty changed fiom a residential area to a rooming-house area 
and the churches thus lost adult members and so became weaker finan¬ 
cially (with the exception, perhaps, of the Roman Catholic and Lu¬ 
theran churches), the major denominations began to place trained 
student workers nearer the campus to carry on a seven-day program 
of student activities rather than confining their efforts to one day a 
week. These trained student workers soon banded together into an 
organization known as the Minnesota Council of Religions. This or¬ 
ganization and Its workers were recognized by the president of the 
university and the Dean of Students as an organization aiding in the 
religious education of students at the university A further step was 
taken by the administration when a part-time coordinator of religious 
activities was appointed by the president of the university. This Y.M C A. 
secretary gave about one half his time to the work of coordinating the 
religious activities The Council of Religions and the coordinator 
worked closely with the Dean of Students. Through this relationship 
with the administration of the university it was possible to strengthen 
the foundations then at work and also to bring about a clear-cut ad¬ 
ministrative attitude and subsequent statements of policy concerning 
the place of religion in higher education 
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Further, the recognition of the Minnesota Council of Religions has 
aided the development of a number of all-university functions which 
place religion before students who would otherwise have no religious 
orientation. Religious Emphasis Week, Brotherhood Week, the Campus 
Chest, the World Day of Prayer for Students, and New Student Week 
are expressions of this development. The Council, working in close 
relationship with the Student Council of Religions, sponsors these 
events. The actual planning and carrying out of student religious ac¬ 
tivities on the campus rests in the hands of the student council. For 
the past three yeais, the two councils have published a Directory of Re¬ 
ligious Organizations on the campus and sent the directory to new stu¬ 
dents as well as to interested religious and lay leaders thioughout 
Minnesota 

The development of a philosophy of co-curricular activities at the 
University of Minnesota has enabled the various religious groups to 
work in harmony at the student level. There is a basic lecognition in 
this philosophy of the unique role of each religious group, instead of 
a search for a common denominator for religious life there has de¬ 
veloped an awareness of fundamental differences which rather than 
dividing the groups tends to strengthen them 

It is only as the student is a partner in creating and carrying through 
the more impoitant aspects of the religious program that he and the 
community to which he returns will be profoundly influenced by the 
rehgious insights and imperatives at the heart of our faith. There may 
be other areas in which a cooperative search for truth exists, but in the 
area of religion there should be this cooperative effort on the curricular 
and co-curricular levels 

This past year, through the efforts of friends of the univeisity, it has 
been possible for the university to procure a full-time Coordinator of 
Religious Activities. This staff member is attached to the Office of the 
Dean of Students and becomes an ex officio member of the Minnesota 
Council of Religions as well as an adviser to the Student Council of 
Religions. This official recognition by the administration of the place 
of religion in the total life of the student is an influence on the reli¬ 
gious development of students. 

Puttmg the religious efforts of the churches and the university on 
a co-cumcular basis is perhaps not the final answer to the integration 
of religion into student thinking and living. Only small numbers of 
students will be reached in this manner — from i o to 12 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to estimates. This will not solve the problems of religion in a major 
university situated in a metropolitan center. The student workers of 
the several denominations are trying out various techniques — e.g week- 
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day classes in religion, Bible study groups, philosophy discussions, lead¬ 
ership training programs, and commuters’ clubs. One of the problems 
that still remain to be solved is how the students who live at some dis¬ 
tance and commute to the university can be integrated into the com¬ 
munity life of the campus while they are still a part of the community 
to which they commute. 

A further problem we face is the fact that hundreds of students 
come to the university with a fourth-grade knowledge of religion but 
with scholastic records that permit them to matriculate in an institution 
of higher learning. The university is constantly being attacked by some 
chuich groups who believe that students who go to the university 
lose their religion in its precincts. The true part of the accusation is 
that students often do lose their childish religious ideas when con- 
fionted with truth. The church must aid the students before they 
come and after they come to develop mature critical minds m ordei 
to make sound value judgments 

The secularization of life as a whole in this nation is leading many 
of the more thoughtful leaders in higher education to advocate intro¬ 
ducing religion into the university curriculum. This move is being 
carried out in England with the establishment of a Department of 
Theology in many of the universiues, and a number of the state institu¬ 
tions in this country are now introducing a Department of Religion on a 
nonsectanan basis. 

It is increasingly recogmzed that the study of religion is essential 
and that it is one major means of re-establishing religious faith among 
intellectuals The exact process for doing this is m the creative stage 
The importance of personnel workers cannot be overemphasized These 
men and women come into closer relationship with the students than 
the professors in the classrooms. Some campuses have individuals who 
are rather supercihous with respect to religion and provide an actual 
indoctrination against widely held religious convictions This is an in¬ 
sidious intrusion of doctrine, a violaton of the fundamental principle of 
religious liberty, and an abuse of academic freedom 
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IN THIS paper I have attempted to divide the question at hand —the 
role of religious foundations m university life — into four parts (i) the 
role of religion in general on the university campus, (2) the place of 
the denomination, in my case Judaism, in umveisity life, (3) the func¬ 
tion of interdenominational religious work, and (4) religious coun¬ 
seling. 

I confess that I approach religious work with the bias expressed by 
Ruth Strang m her excellent book. Group Activities m College and 
Secondary Schools— that “the religious aspects of adjustment are prob¬ 
ably more fundamental than the educational, vocational or even social 
aspects in the narrow sense ” C. B Jung, quoted by Miss Strang, once 
wrote' “Among all my patients in the second half of life, that is over 
35, there has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not 
that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every 
one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living religions 
of every age had given to their followers, and none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain his religious outlook ” Thus it is my 
assumption that religion is not only an impoitant and indispensable 
area of human experience but also the substratum of all living, since, 
as I look at it, religion is primarily a method of interpreting man, life, 
and their purpose in this world of ours 

THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN GENERAL ON THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 

What is the situation the ordinary religious adviser finds that makes 
him feel religion is such a compelling need on campus? The average 
student attending college is lequired to take or voluntarily takes cer¬ 
tain elementary courses such as philosophy, sociology, psychology, and 
biology These courses of necessity and by right question fundamen¬ 
tals which have been accepted by most men, particularly religious 
men But very seldom do students continue to follow up these courses 
in their proper sequence. Thus at the end of four years at college, these 
students have been bewildered by many questions but have seldom 
received sufficient answers So many of these questions touch upon 
fundamentals of religion that the student’s attitude toward faith be¬ 
comes neutral if not negative. 
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Moreover, it seems to me that the approach of modern education 
IS posited on the Socratean principle which equates knowledge and 
virtue. Give a person all the facts of a situation, is the presumption, 
and you can be sure that he will act virtuously. We find, therefore, 
that students in their schooling are presented with a great number of 
valuable facts and equipped with the most advanced skills and tech¬ 
niques But the educational system seems to make no attempt to fur¬ 
nish values for judgment or yardsticks for action directing the student 
toward goals foi which facts must be utilized and skills put to work. 
The net result, in short, is that we give our students knowledge but not 
wisdom. 

In addition, it is quite common to find a very serious religious lag 
in the suident’s composite of knowledge. While he has made tremen¬ 
dous advances in other areas of knowledge, understanding the physical 
and technological world about him with far greater depth and breadth 
than he did when he was a child, there has been little growth in his 
understanding or interpretation of religion. Very often the absence of 
any study of religion during his college life gives the student the im¬ 
pression, and a philosophy of life based on that impression, that re¬ 
ligion does not play a vital role in his life. Thus by default the student 
becomes, not irreligious or anti-religious, but a-religious. 

One other point. Young people, particularly those from out of town 
(though It IS said that even in-towners while attending college are 
psychologically divorced from the communities in which they reside), 
who are religious feel the need of encouragement and strength in theii 
religious convictions. Since the umversity is not a religious institution. 
It cannot, within its own academic structure, provide for this emo¬ 
tional need. 

One of the most practical ways to deal with this situation (and I 
want to go on record as emphasizing that the Jewish gioup is very 
much concerned about safeguarding the American principle of separa¬ 
tion of church and state, which is not, however, synonymous with the 
complete divorce of religion and its prmciples from the state) is 
through religious foundations set up autonomously by the respective 
religious groups with the encouragement of the university administra¬ 
tion. 

In the light of the problem presented, I should say that some of the 
aims of religion in general on campus are as follows 
I. The religious leader on campus ought to be in a position to provide 

some of the answers to questions that are raised in the classroom 

regarding religion in general and the respective faith in particular. 
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2. The religions ought to teach the validity and importance of values 
in the life of the student and of man. 

3 It IS the aim of all the religious foundations to create a climate for 
the religious young person so that he may feel at home in his profes¬ 
sion of religion. 

4 Religious foundations are laboratories in which the individual may 
work out his religious faith and experience 

5. The presence of religion on campus may help m emphasizing, partic¬ 
ularly to the professional student, the need for restoring the sense 
of “profession” to his work, so that each man becomes, to quote 
our rabbis, “a co-worker in the act of creation ” This sense of mis¬ 
sion rather than sense of the job is a vital lack in the approach of 
many of our professional people. 

THE PLACE OF THE DENOMINATION IN UNIVERSITY LIFE 
I shall limit myself, of course, to my own faith, Judaism. Here, too, 
I am working on the premise, to quote our National Director, Rabbi 
Arthur J. Lelyveld, that “our Jewish heiitage provides the materiel foi 
our distinctive contribution to the total society ” Religion in general and 
Judaism in particular did not and do not develop in human isola¬ 
tion but find their growth within the experience of a definite social 
group. Judaism thus is inextricably associated with the socio-his- 
toncal experience of the Jewish people. Consequently, Judaism con¬ 
sists of more than beliefs, sentiments, or even values. These latter do 
constitute the spiritual aspects of its soul, but every soul must be 
housed within a body The body of Judaism is the institutions and 
laws of daily conduct and practice, and it is through their observance 
that spiritual aims are inculcated to produce the Jewish prototype of 
the religious man We are not a missionary faith, we direct oui teachings 
to members of the Jewish gioup It is our hope, of course, that our non- 
Jewish friends through study and observation will learn to understand 
our religion, 

Our specific function is premised on the formula expressed by Kil¬ 
patrick, though altered somewhat, that rehgion is taught, caught, and 
lived We teach Judaism by means of our general cultural program 
dealing with problems both specifically Jewish and general. Wher¬ 
ever possible we attempt to direct the light of Jewish expeiience upon 
these issues. We are eager through our mstruction to get the Jewish 
student not only to know himself but also to be himself. Thus in striv- 
mg for Jewish religious literacy in our students, we offer courses and 
discussions in “Modem Problems,” “Bible Teachings in the Light of 
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the Modem Day,” “Problems of Palestine,” “The History of the Jew,” 
“The Traditions of the Jew,” and “The Jew m America ” 

Judaism, too, however, must be caught. The personal influence of 
the adviser must serve as a catalyst in stimulating and encouraging 
religious thought and interest among the students An attempt is made 
in our foundations to bring the student into personal contacts with 
locally and nationally prominent religious leaders in the hope that the 
contact may prove wholesomely “contagious.” During our respective 
festival seasons, our foundations are decorated according to the proper 
motifs of the celebrations. We are therein hopeful that the student 
will carry over this festival spirit into his own home life. 

But primarily, religion must be lived. Consequently Jewish religious 
holidays and festivals are celebrated m our foundations, worship seiv- 
ices are arranged both for the Sabbath and the Holy Days In all of 
this the attempt is made to have this program of religion in life ar¬ 
ranged, implemented, and directed by students. No matter what the 
personal position of the dmector, he is aware of the vital need to allow 
for experimentauon on the part of the students. In addition, oppoitu- 
mties are presented to the Jewish student for sharing m the group ef¬ 
fort on behalf of the tremendous welfare needs of our people 
In the past a good deal of the potential for intelligent, educated 
leadership and participation in the Jewish commumty has been lost 
during the college years It is our feelmg that students must not during 
their university hfe become isolationists from the larger commumty. 
Our particular foundation, therefore, serves as a bridge between the 
university campus and the adult Jewish constituency. We are thereby 
able to channel and tram our young people for this vitally needed lead¬ 
ership Hillel also serves as the authoritative and representative voice 
for the Jewish people and for Judaism to the non-Jewish college con¬ 
stituency This prevents any individuals from giving the impression 
through their vocalness that they represent the total Jewish community 
or the historical Jewish position on any question. 

THE FUNCTION OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELIGIOUS WORK 
Our primary common cause is to establish the spiritual chmate on 
campus. This has both a negative and a positive effect. The presence 
of the cooperative effort on campus serves to set up a dam against the 
spirit of irrehgion and also tends to give strength and courage to the 
adherents of our respective groups Rehgiosity and irreligiosity are 
contagious in their effect, overflowmg barriers of creed, culture, and 
racial origin. But of no less importance is the fact that we lepresent 
to the campus constituency the presence in our faiths of those uni- 
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versal elements without which we feel life grows meaningless This 
representation also makes the campus a nuniature laboratory for society 
as a whole It is ours to prove the validity of religious pluralism, that 
people of different faiths can, will, and must work together if democ¬ 
racy IS to function. It is true that we approach the campus separately, 
yet no less unitedly What an important example of interfaith amity is 
offered just by the existence of working councils of religions on both 
the professional and student level, and by the councils’ sponsorship of 
projects such as comparative religion courses and interfaith undeitak- 
ings such as Brotherhood Week, Religious Emphasis Week, and similar 
joint efforts 

RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 

The problem of counseling that I face arises out of the position 
of the Jewish people as a minority group. Not only are religious con¬ 
flicts presented to me, but in greater number, problems of adjustment. 
The real existence of anti-Jewish feelmg, projected so boldly by Na¬ 
zism, and the propulsion of the Jewish problem upon the world agen¬ 
da-both engender frustrations in the life of the Jewish student in 
which his religious affiliation plays a primary role. I must deal even 
with vocational problems, which are largely out of my province, 
because very often these vocational problems are the result of the exist¬ 
ence of job restrictions and unfair employment practices toward our 
group Counseling problems of a general nature I, of course, refer to 
the university, but since we aie a people as well as a religious people, 
I must deal with problems arising from the former as well as the latter 

CONCLUSION 

It is my own conviction that religion and religions have a most sig¬ 
nificant task before them, particularly with the college student who 
will become the molder of tomorrow’s public opinion Professor Joad 
once commented that “while we have learned to out-distance the eagle 
in flight and to swim faster under water than the fish and to out-run 
the deer on land, we have yet to learn to walk the earth as men.” I 
believe that religion is certainly an effective agency in teaching man 
how to walk. The time is crucial, for we are now faced with a question 
we cannot beg- Shall the beginning of the atom mark the end of Adam? 
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A CATHOLIC theoretically takes issue with the terms of the problem, 
“The Fuaction of Religion in Education ” He would admit, however, 
that practically religion must be implemented as a function in all phases 
of learning and life 

Philosc^hy and the objects of knowledge are co-extensive to a 
Catholic. He defines philosophy as the “science of all things that can 
be known through the light of natural reason ” An intellect woilcs 
transitively It cannot just know, it must know something The object 
of knowledge is then divided, and the schema of all the divisions is 
known as philosophy It is a univeisahty of knowledge. When ar¬ 
ranged, the pattern of this division proceeds from the many-detailed 
divisions upwaid to the fewer divisions which are more certain—and 
ultimately to an apex of truth to which is given the term God. On the 
piinciple that “the perfections of the effect must be found in the 
cause,” education is in itself a religious process because each new 
object presented to the intellect tells more of God and impels the will 
to the exercise of the natural virtue of religion It was, of course, from 
this manner of thinking that the term university was formed to desig¬ 
nate the school with a comprehensive curriculum. 

You will forgive me if the foregoing seems like a sermon; but, in 
the interests of accuracy, this thinlung is what motivates Catholics to 
a definite, if adamant, stand on education and sometimes isolates them 
in that field Education becomes an exercise of religion. 

What has been said is perhaps theoretical; but on the paradox that 
nothing is as practical as theory, it is well to understand the principle 
which allows without compromise a religious counselor to use religion 
as a function in education. 

A secular college or university cannot be expected to be more than 
secular Therefore, we cannot expect in secular subject matter that 
which IS the direct object of religious study. Indirectly we expect that 
there will be mention of it as religion historically or currently affects 
the matter of any other branch of study. In a well-ordered institution 
this will be done with care to safeguard the freedom of religion which 
each student and teacher may naturally enjoy Leaders in education, 
we may suppose, are committed to this attitude. The problem, how¬ 
ever, IS, Do students understand^ 
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One of the strongest environmental factors in a student’s life is the 
religious background he was nurtured in at home and at school during 
his formative years. In this background he has, we may expect, found 
a security. The danger in these times is that conflicts he finds in college 
may take away from him that security and offer him no substitute. At 
times these conflicts arise in the matter of his studies, sometimes in the 
presentation, but most often in the student’s own failure to synthesize 
new concepts with those that have been part of his religious training. 
This religious training may have been inadequate. We make no brief 
against that possibility, but the religious counselor is concerned with 
such problems no matter what their cause. 

Some of these religious conflicts (most I think) arise out of associa¬ 
tions with fellow students. In any case, such problems have common 
root with all conflicts that make the job of any counselor necessary 
Young people enjoy making trips away from the securities they have 
known in order to enjoy the freedom which such daring affords. If 
the security be a religious one the ensuing conflict becomes the work 
of a religious counselor Or it should become so. But we know that 
the official counseling departments of the colleges get more than their 
share of these religious conflicts 

Religious conflicts are becoming moie and more a menace in student 
life as the world grows more unreligious This should be a concern to 
all — to the religious counselor because of the purpose of his presence 
at a school and to the general counselor because all conflicts must be 
his concern. 

Psychologically the departure from religious security engenders the 
same anxieties in a student as the departure from any other security, 
fear, shame, excessive introspection, confusion, and even hysteria Help 
must be extended to the student in these problems as in all others. 

From the positive point of view the religious counselor must be 
lesouiceful, he must satisfy the student in his search for motives of 
knowing and living He must help the student to love God and his 
fellow man. Consequently it is his job to devise programs that will 
satisfy the quest of students in this direction. When St. Paul counseled 
that we must “be all things to all men,” he must have been thinking of 
religious counselors, though we can be reasonably certain that even he 
would fail to see the relation of spirituality to the juke box. 

The counseling of Catholic students presents the need for a special 
understanding Catholic culture differs considerably from others. The 
Catholic student’s church is authoritarian and has placed repressions on 
him that he often tries to escape Moreover, there is a mystical quality 
to Catholic thought which must be appreciated to understand his prob- 
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lems Very likely he has been taught since childhood to seek outward 
symbols of his faith. This taste of mysticism has become so much a 
part of him that a faith conflict leaves him with unwieldy symbols, 
which he can neither reject nor understand. Many times the Catholic 
background has been meagerly presented and the young person has 
not been exposed to anything more than the approach taken in teaching 
young children the most fundamental articles of their faith. Therefore 
the student finds himself iU equipped to resolve an intellectual problem 
for himself in matters of his faith He may seek to palliate his anxieties 
in cynicism, criticism or even ridicule, none of which retues his trouble 
completely. 

It may interest counselors that many intellectual problems of Catho- 
hc students are really moral problems which run over into the intellect 
in search of an excuse At least this is true often enough to warrant a 
discreet inquny. If such is found to be true, alleviation can be given 

There is the danger with Catholic students, too, that some may try 
to be more Catholic than the church They may have a militancy in 
their faith which becomes excessive to the point of being a disturbance 
to others as well as to themselves These are in special need of coun¬ 
seling—maybe even discipline 

Whatever be the need, it is a good bet that Catholic students will 
level off in their problems better by being led to rediscover the re¬ 
ligious securities that were a part of them in their formative years. As 
a general rule, this is the probable therapeutic for students of all re¬ 
ligions. 

Interfaith work in counseling can be very effective Furst of all, if 
there is personal harmony among religious counselors themselves, the 
administration of any college or university is disposed toward cooper¬ 
ation with them without fear of further conflicts which vitiate any 
work that anyone may do Students are just as quick to notice harmony 
as they are to notice disharmony. Such harmony is entirely possible 
without compromise on the part of anyone. This condition is eminent 
on the campus of the University of Minnesota Furthermore, this har¬ 
mony disposes each counselor to learn many times from the experience 
of others what can be done and what cannot be done in program work 
Corporate work on the part of all is possible. 

There is one particular effort we have in common. Aside from the 
objective of trying to guide individual students, we have the general 
cause of religion in common. Smee we have said we cannot expect 
secular schools to be anything but secular, it becomes our job to sup¬ 
plement the university in filling the religious needs of students. And 
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more It is ocr pnvileje and duty to keep leligiou in an important 
place on tlie campus since the admmstration cannot. 

Students in college today hold m their grasp the fate of the next 
generation, Modem society tolerates rehgion, but it is our duly to see 
that society respects religion and feels the need for it Our common 
enemy is not anti-tehgion, but unreligion It would seem to us in re- 
hgious counseling that ours is the most important work in the world 
because a civilization without God and without absolutes m truth and 
morahty is too teriifying to think of It is in our power to stop this m 
the strategic positions we hold We must work together, and we need 
help We look to the administranon of our colleges and to their coun- 
selmg bureaus for tb help, and we pledge our help to them, 
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THE topic of this section is “Social Adjustment through Activities”; 
and if I were not something of a rebel, I should do what is expected of 
me and discuss one or more of the problems which under this caption 
interest personnel people. It happens, however, that I have a violent 
dislike for both of its nouns, and I feel so strongly about the need of 
smothering them that I’m going to talk chiefly about the words them¬ 
selves and thereby attempt to clarify the ideas they represent. In brief, 
I’m going to have a whul at a problem in the semantics of personnel 
work, I do this because of my conviction that personnel people must 
submit their so-glibly-used words to semantic analysis before they can 
develop the ideas and purposes behind them 

I begin with a text from the Book of Job: “How forcible are right 
words!” Beside it I lay an epigram of Benjamin Disraeli’s, “With words 
we govern men,” Disraeli wrote this bit of political wisdom in 
1832, that IS, about ninety years before any of the women of the world 
attained to suffrage. If he were writing today, he would probably 
revise his statement to read’ “With words we govern men and women 
— not to speak of children.” To illustrate his point he could cite the 
millions of dollars that three words aie today costing American women 
and them men folks —three words undoubtedly chosen and polished 
by the staff of an advertising agency These words are “The New 
Look.” They illustrate what Thomas Mann has called “the magic vehi¬ 
cle of the word,” a magic which often victimizes people and impover¬ 
ishes both their purses and their minds. 

Or consider the Russians’ use of the word democracy. Stalin and his 
associates and lackeys have grabbed hold of this venerable word of the 
Western world and have manipulated it so effectively for their totah- 
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tanan purposes that we’ll probably have to find a substitute for it 
Meanwhile Winston Churchill, perhaps the most gifted of word artists 
alive today, has pointedly exposed the communists’ use of the woid re- 
acttomry Speaking in Parliament just a year ago, he said; “An armed 
communist advances upon you and you react against him. Therefore 
you are a reactionary ” 

Recently the world has seen the Russians employ another ancient 
verbal trick' They have re-estabhshed what seems clearly to be the 
Comintern, but they euphemistically call it the “Cominform ” This 
reminds one of the eighteenth-century strategem of the English maca¬ 
ronis who called their mistresses their “cousins” Of course we’re not 
above playing the game of euphemism ourselves. In the fur trade they 
call the pelt of the skunk “Alaska Sable”, and at Harvard, where since 
1943 Radcliffe girls have been attending lectures and laboratories with 
Harvard juniors and semors, they never use the dangerous word co- 
education, they prefer the term ‘jomt education 

Hayakawa has defined a word as “the skin of a living thought ” It’s 
a good definition, especially because it leads so naturally into the re¬ 
mark chat those gifted in the use of words have been the authors of the 
biggest skin games in history Recognizing this, the Royal Society upon 
Its chartering in 1662 adopted as its motto the words “Nullius in 
Verba” — nothing through the use of words. 

The exact sciences have not been able to do away with words, but 
certainly they have very substantially reduced the depredations of the 
verbalism which for so many centuries hindered their progress. We 
have done much less well in the social sciences, not only because we 
have fewer instruments of exact measurement but also because we use 
words carelessly We need to follow the examples of the natural sciences 
and of the engineering professions and set up committees on termi¬ 
nology Certainly we ought to do this in personnel work, and when 
we do, I hope that I may be asked to testify against these two sloppy 
words, adjustment and activity, or, to use the full term of the latter, 
extracui rtcular activities. 

Before such a tribunal on terminology I’d start the case against the 
word adjustment by quoting the sentence which Lewis Carroll put 
into the mouth of Humpty Dumpty in Alice through the Looking 
Glass “You see,” said Humpty Dumpty to Alice in explaining a word 
from “The Jabberwocky,” “it’s like a portmanteau - there are two 
meanings packed up in one word.” The word adjustment is, in fact, 
worse than that It has many meanings packed into it, and in my judg¬ 
ment personnel people should not use it except with one clear meaning 
and one clear meaning only. Of that meaning in due course. First, it’s 
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desirable to have a look at the history of the word and the concept it 
represents for psychologists and personnel people. 

Herbert Spencer introduced it into psychological parlance in his 
Principles of Biology, published in 1864. There he gave his famous defi¬ 
nition of life as “the continuous adjustment of internal to external re¬ 
lations.” Psychological and educational writers by the hundreds have 
used this succinct definition and have accepted it as gospel Nonethe¬ 
less, It seems to me we need to note three serious defects in it. In the 
first place, it’s a mechanical metaphor and has the limitations both of a 
metaphor and of the mechanistic conception behind it. In the second 
place, its meaning is vague. In the third place, it postulates that one’s 
internal life is always modified to fit external circumstances, and thus 
It Ignores the essence of civilization, which is the modification of the 
external world to satisfy men’s internal tastes and purposes. 

Spencer’s metaphor insidiously inclines one to believe that people’s 
lives may be “adjusted” as one adjusts the volume of a radio amplifier 
or as an osteopath adjusts a vertebra. Give a student some psychological 
tests to discover his capacities, subject him to some mteiviewing —di¬ 
rective or non-directive, it makes no difference — and then “adjust” him 
or help him to “adjust” himself Now, of course, when he uses the 
word adjustment and its derivatives, no well-trained psychologist or 
personnel worker means anything hke this, but the majority of people 
engaged in personnel work aren’t well trained, and I’ve known not a 
few of them who think of adjustment in these mechanistic terms For 
this reason alone the word ought to be used gingeily if at all 

In the opening pages of his Piinciples of Psychology, published in 
1890, William James gave attention to the second count against the 
concept of adjustment. He described it as “vagueness mcarnate.” Yet, 
said he, it had done “real service of a rough sort in psychology” be¬ 
cause “at a certain stage in the development of every science a degree 
of vagueness is what best consists with fertility.” James wrote these 
words almost sixty years ago, and one can properly ask whether or not 
It isn’t time to move out of that “certain stage” in which “a degiee 
of vagueness” helps a new enterprise to get established. By continuing 
to use the word and the concept of adjustment, do we not by that very 
fact admit to our many criucs and enemies that psychology and pei- 
sonnel work are still infants —in Shakespeare’s words, still “mewhng 
and puking in the nurse’s arms ”5 

The third count against adjustment is even stronger than the first 
two When people accept Spencer’s view and adjust internal to ex¬ 
ternal relations, they are complacently accepting nature and society as 
they find them and fatalistically condoning the ravages of the elements 
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and the plunderings and injustices of their fellows. Adjustmentism 
equals standpatism, status quoism. It leads to ossification, to the hard¬ 
ening of the intellectual and moral arteries, and to social conformity 
if not decay In her well-known book, Coming of Age m Samoa, Mar¬ 
garet Mead reports that life is so easy in Samoa that low-grade morons 
get on fairly well, but that, on the other hand, Samoans have a very 
small range of individualization and variation They are “adjusted,” but 
they stand almost stock-still culturally. John Dewey has made the same 
observation about the Plains Indians of the United States, The Indians, 
he lemaiks, accept the status quo of nature and do little if anything 
about It. Then: 

A civilized people enters upon the scene It also adapts itself It intro¬ 
duces irrigation, it searches the world for plants and animals that will 
flouiish under such conditions, it improves, by careful selection, those 
which are giowing theie. As a consequence, the wilderness blossoms 
as a rose. The savage is merely habituated; the civilized man has habits 
which transform the environment 

Dewey uses the word adpistment — but m quotation marks to indi¬ 
cate that along with William James he has doubts about its continuing 
desirability. He points out that in growing cultures the effective people 
do not adjust to the environment but, instead, adjust the environment 
to themselves. 

Most people who write about adjustment, of course, accept the 
Dewey rather than the Spencer conception, but they ignore Dewey’s 
reservations and drop the quotation marks which he employs when 
using the word. This means that they have arrived at a defimtion which 
seems so acceptable to them that the word representing it does not 
need to be handled delicately. By adjustment they mean not a state but 
a process, a process continuing endlessly As Ruth Strang puts it, “Ad¬ 
justment IS a process, not a state . . . adjustment is continuous 
throughout life.” 

Of course she’s right, but this emphasis upon process leads one to 
wonder what utility there is in using adjustment to denote this never- 
ending business of rearranging the external world to our purposes and 
revising our purposes when the odds agamst them prove too great’ 
If “adjustment” goes on and on without ceasing as long as we live, 
then It can never be attained; and if it can never be attained and, in¬ 
deed, never should be attained permanently, it seems the part of wis¬ 
dom to employ words which denote what we are trying to do rather 
than words which connote a mechanical and temporary rectification 
of some current imbalance. Adjustment can properly be used to mean 
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rectification, but why stress rectification? Why not, instead, accent 
what the rectification is for. 

And what«it for? What are student personnel people trying to do 
when they talk about adjustment? I submit that they are trying to help 
students to grow up, to become mature adults. The purpose of “ad¬ 
justment” IS therefore the maturation of the subjects of personnel work. 
Few, I think, will disagree with this description of the aim of personnel 
work. Habit, however, will make many cling to the use of this doubt¬ 
ful word. If they make it clear beyond question, however, that by 
adjustment they mean helping students to maturity, the word has some 
limited utility. Yet it purports so many undesirable things that it would 
be better to drop it entirely. 

Humpty Dumpty said testily to Alice- “When / use a word, it 
means just what I choose it to mean —neither more nor less.” This 
bravado didn’t, however, make Alice accept his definition of the word 
glory as “a nice knock-down argument.” Nor will the definition of the 
word adjustment as a continuous process toward some unnamed goal rid 
it of Its unhappy and undesirable meanings. I’m therefore hoping that 
It will disappear from personnel work and that we’ll use words which 
emphasize the goal of our endeavors. 

That goal is to help college students to become mature human 
beings, and a mature human being is a person who is above all else inte¬ 
grated, who has made his peace with the stubborn facts of nature 
(including his own personal limitations) and with the laws of men, but 
who has chosen some focus of integration for his life — some coign of 
vantage which will lead him to seek greater control over nature and 
some improvement in the relationships of humans The essence of ma¬ 
turity is the finding of such a focal integration, and the job of per¬ 
sonnel people IS not to “adjust” students to the world around them 
but to assist them in discovering their points of integration. 

Mature or integrated people are not “adjusted” people. They are 
people who are intelligently about the woik of ordering life and har- 
momzing it on an ever higher scale of human excellence. They are not 
conformists, they are reconstructionists. They are not namby-pambies, 
and they don’t mind getting crossed up with other people if thereby 
they help further the knowledge which leads to understanding and co¬ 
operation. I mention this matter of getting crossed up with other 
people because a few months ago I heard the president of a great uni¬ 
versity penalize a friend of mine because he had criticized some of the 
theories of the president in question. The criticisms were expressed 
maturely and in good will, but that made no difference. The mature 
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person, however, isn’t a “yes man ” He doesn’t “adjust” to obvious 
error 

Earlier I observed that the word adjustment can properly be used 
if It has “one clear meaning and one clear meaning only.” I suggest that 
that one clear meaning is this “Life is not so much a matter of the 
adjustment of problems but one of adjustment to having problems ” 
To be mature is to know, and not to balk at the knowledge, that every 
day brings its problems, that many of them cannot be resolved happily 
if at all, that — in short — there isn’t any Santa Claus or any Aladdin’s 
lamp. If we must continue to use adjustment, let it be m the sense so 
aptly expressed in the words I have just quoted from the writings of 
that peer of child psychiatiists, the late and giievously missed James S. 
Plant 

I have spent so much time on the word adjustment that I have little 
time left to discuss the word activities, that other of my verbal aver¬ 
sions that I’ve cited But it can be disposed of rapidly. Obviously it’s 
an invidious word. It implies that the curriculum of colleges and 
universities does not require activity, that education is a passive enter¬ 
prise It must be admitted that much of the time it is, but through our 
vocabulary we should not condone passivity and the bad curricular and 
instructional methods that encourage students in it or that force it upon 
them Toward this end we should diop the word activities and the 
term extracurricular activities 

The substitute for them lies readily at hand. It’s extracumculuvi, a 
single word which does the work of the three it should replace and 
which, at the same time, eliminates the invidiousness in the word ac¬ 
tivities, We should talk about the curriculum and the extracurriculum, 
distinguishing one from the other in terms of the credit given foi the 
former toward graduation and the absence of such credit for the latter 

The minor change in vocabulary which I here propose will, I 
strongly believe, do two things for personnel people First, it will help 
them to avoid the antagonism which the word activities stirs up in not 
a few college teachers Second, it will confirm personnel workers m 
their sometimes neglected conviction that they are charged with re¬ 
sponsibility for the management and development of a division of 
academic life which the American people judge to be tremendously 
important and which has such great potentiahties for the socializing of 
college men and women The extracurnculum, in short, is an invalu¬ 
able agency for the promotion of student maturation and integration 

If I had not gone off into an adventure into semantics which has 
taken up the major portion of the space allotted me, I should develop 
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at some length the last sentence I have just read. “The extracurriculum 
IS an invaluable agency for the promotion of student maturation and 
integration.” With this generalization I’m suie that all in this audience 
will be in accoid The questions we face, then, are those relating to the 
cultivation and ripening of the extracurricular garden Everyone Imows 
that It abounds in weeds and that it doesn’t bung forth as many kinds 
of flowers of high enough quality as it could and should Oui problem 
might theiefore be called one of personnel agronomy or, more broadly 
conceived, of student ecology. 

Toward the development of student ecology I make two recom¬ 
mendations First, that we study student life over a longer time range 
than we do at present, and second, that we seek to understand students 
sociologically as well as psychologically. 

Because of the mania for immediacy which limits the thinking of 
most personnel people, we know httle of student life except during the 
present period of its long history, and that little we conceive of too 
superficially. Formally organized higher education has been m exist¬ 
ence in the Western world for at least twenty-three and a third cen¬ 
turies, and although it has not been continuous in the same institutions 
during all that time, somewhere in the Mediterranean basin it jias always 
flourished. From this protracted history we have much to learn, and I 
give two examples. 

We are today experiencing what is considered to be a phenomenal 
increase in student registrations It ts phenomenal, but it has happened 
twice before during the history of organized Western higher educa¬ 
tion- once in the fourth century before Christ in Athens and once in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Christian Europe The 
youths of ancient Athens flocked to the schools of philosophy estab- 
hshed by Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and others because their 
world was falling apart and they craved help m trying to learn what 
to do about it. They gathered about the sophists and philosophers lit¬ 
erally in droves to find answers to their insistent and troubled ques¬ 
tions The students of the Middle Ages hlcewise swarmed to Bologna, 
Pans, Oxford, and their counterparts—but for just the opposite reason- 
They lived in an age of rebirth, an age of an enormous upsurge of 
human energy, and they went to the universities to learn how to be 
effective participants in it. 

Do the hordes of students who now invade Araencan colleges and 
universities come for the Athenian or for the medieval reason^* I con¬ 
fess that I don’t know, but I believe that whatever the answer, we 
have much to learn by seeing student life over the broad sweep of the 
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centuries rather than, as we usually do, over a span of a few years or 
decades 

My second illustration is also historical, but it, too, is eminently 
practical Since 1900 the number of college graduates entering govern¬ 
ment employment has multiplied about five and a half times, m com¬ 
parison with a doubling of the number of graduates going into 
business Ovci six times as many go into business today as into govern¬ 
ment, but at the beginning of the century eighteen times as many 
chose business Why the change’ What does it prognosticate for the 
future’ 

The answer, I believe, is to be found in the past, specifically in the 
eighteenth century, when no college graduates to speak of chose busi¬ 
ness careers and from two to tlmee times as many Haivard graduates 
chose governmental service as entered the law That seems a surprising, 
if not unbelievable, situation, but the reason is easily discoverable The 
eighteenth century lived under the economic and political philosophy 
of mercantilism, a philosophy that led to the domination of business 
and other social institutions by government. Growing up in such a 
society and seeking to be important membeis of it, more college gradu¬ 
ates natuially entered government service than entered either law or 
business. When Adam Smith’s book, The Wealth of Nations, and other 
events killed mercantihsm and gave business its head, college graduates 
of course changed their career directions and sought the positions of 
power and affluence which business could give them Since 1900, how¬ 
ever, government has more and more been restricting business and 
gathering more power to itself. Seeing this change of power sources, 
larger numbers of college graduates are today choosing careers m gov¬ 
ernment. In brief, we aie witnessmg history repeat itself, and thus we 
could probably learn something by analyzing the vocational choices of 
present-day college graduates in comparison with those of their pred¬ 
ecessors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

You may think this second illustration a bit far-fetched as an argu¬ 
ment for studying student life, but I don’t think it is In a book that 
should be on the shelf of every personnel wosker—Alma Mater by 
Henry Seidel Canby, published in 1936 —Mr. Canby describes the 
Yale he knew as an undergraduate in the eighteen nineties, and there¬ 
in he leaves no doubt that both the kind and quality of Yale student 
life during that era took their coloring almost entirely from the 
surrounding world Yale students knew that they would soon be en¬ 
gaged in the strenuous competitive life of American free enterprise, 
and so they organized Yale life as a microcosmic imitation of and 
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preparation for that competition. In short, the campus imitated the 
adult world So it was then, and so it is now. 

These illustrations veer directly into the suggestion I’ve made that 
personnel people ought to study students sociologically as well as 
psychologically. I imagine that Professor Sutherland, being an eminent 
sociologist, wdl in the paper to follow tell you soundly what I but 
vaguely glimpse. Fifteen years ago Professor Willard Waller of Co¬ 
lumbia and I did a bit of exploring of die problem of student mores, 
and in addition to three or four pieces of writing that I did, we jointly 
published a paper entitled “A Study of Student Life.” Other interests 
diverted us both from going farthei along a road which we barely 
entered but which we both considered to be promising, and we hoped 
that someone else would drive down its whole length. As far as I have 
been able to discover, no one has, and someone should. In my judg¬ 
ment personnel people have at least as much to learn from sociology as 
from psychology. Indeed, I doubt that we can unfold the full poten¬ 
tials of personnel work until we make sociology serve us as effectively 
as we have psychology. 

Briefly to summarize- I have taken the liberty to edit the planning 
committee’s language and to give the reasons for changing the topic 
of this section from “Social Adjustment through Activities” to “Social 
Maturation through the Extracurriculum.” I have also suggested that 
through the historical assessment of student life and through the de¬ 
velopment of personnel sociology, extiacurricular matuiation may be 
signally furthered. 


Some Aspects of the Culture of a Campus 

ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 

Director, Hogg Foundation, 

University of Texas 


SOCIAL and psychological scientists cling to their stereotypes almost 
as tenaciously as the nonspecialist in human relations, but college per¬ 
sonnel work, an adolescent among the disciplines, bears a less heavy 
load of accepted notions than its more complacent elders. Credit for 
this mood of self-criticism goes in large measure to the University of 
Minnesota, whose support of research has created an inquiring atmos¬ 
phere for the field as a whole 
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A CULTURE OF DICHOTOMIES 

The transition from folklore to science has been made less success¬ 
fully, however, in one phase of personnel work, the “activities pro- 
giam ” The jargon in this area behes that the concept, “We are now 
living in one woild,” applies to campuses and to students Instead, 
dichotomies prevail curricular and extracurricular, classwork and stu¬ 
dent life, dean of the college and dean of students, academic adviser 
and social adviser, leadership and followership,* the campus and the 
community, practice living and preparing for life 

Curricular and extracurricular Such a separation implies that the 
student’s “social development” (as though all of his development were 
not social) occurs after class hours and apart from the main business 
of the college.! Sitting hour after hour, listening, note-taking, exami¬ 
nation-writing are activities ill adapted to youth’s own creative impulse 
Adding an “activities adviser” for the “social development” of students 
acknowledges that the large teaching staff and the huge budget which 
the classroom activities represent do not serve well the college’s prin¬ 
cipal objective of developing new personalities 

Town and gown dichotomy “Campus and community” is a second 
dichotomy which serves poorly the student’s need for social experi¬ 
ence Following the victory celebration, the “town fathers” demand of 
the dean that student leaders be disciplined for tearing down signposts, 
blocking traffic, and crashing the theater. It never occurs to these 
municipal fathers to invite students of political science to sit on plan- 
mng committees of government, to report in person their research 
findings about the recreational needs of their community, or to form 
student-employer committees to examine the educational significance 
of the part-time jobs students hold Students, regardless of their age, 
are still thought of by professor and citizen alike as a group set apart, 
preparing for life, but doing only play-living now. t 

Dichotomies m democracy. A third dichotomy cuts across the cul¬ 
ture of both campus and community It concerns the gap between 
political and psychological democracy Industry takes the first step to 
close the gap when it practices “consultative management,” establishes 
conciliation boards, and at least talks of economic democracy and social 
satisfactions on the job Elton Mayo in his Social Problems of an In- 

* For a contrast between older views and the newer socio-psychological con¬ 
ceptions of democracy and group life see (i) 

tFor a summary of the way in which colleges have considered the student 
program as “extracurricular” see (4) For an indicanon that students’ activities are 
at long last being considered a part of their total educational experience see (:) 

t For case illustrations of the way in which high school education is becoming 
integrated with community living see (6). 
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dusmal Cwthzatton (5) has made a notable contribution toward this 
trend 

Oddly enough, the college, which is often criticized for advocating 
drastic change, actually lags behind industry in modifying its hierar¬ 
chies of authority. As Cassidy and Kozman express the matter “So 
much of school practice is autocratic that the youth learns in turn to be 
autocratic, never does he leam from such a method to be self- 
directing” (3). 

CULTURE AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Not surprising is the fact that many college graduates, technically 
trained and well informed, interact poorly as democratic membeis of a 
work group or of a family or of a community. The following case 
illustrations are all of top-fiight persons who would rate at the highest 
quartile of any psychological test commonly used, yet as democratic 
group members they are sociological defectives. 

Case one is of a person holding a high position in one of our univer¬ 
sities. Any morale study would reveal his ineptness for working with 
his staff He excels m research and writing books but fails as a team 
member in cooperative planning, as a friend and leader of students, and 
as a consultant to community groups. The college culture from which 
he came did not stress these skills — )ust the opposite It taught him the 
importance, not of working with, but of winning out over others His 
adjustment was to the superior professor, not to his fellow students. 
And now he speaks only to still higher deities — his research dmector 
and publisher. 

The second case is of an engineer who also was graduated with high 
honors. Today his associates admire his technical ability but transfer to 
another department! He is friendly, hard-working, emotionally stable, 
intellectually brilliant. His one hmitation is that he cannot share re¬ 
sponsibility. Psychologically he loves authority over large plans and 
small details He dreads seeing even his subpoints delegated to another 
This trait reflects well what he was taught in college. Because of his 
superiority, instructors gave him more and more individual responsi¬ 
bility but never asked him or taught him to share honor and work with 
others. The greatest violator was the faculty adviser to the college 
annual. When this student was elected editor, the adviser was dehghted 
because he knew no supervision would be required. Now as an engi¬ 
neer this person is still doing the job himself, aslang his associates to 
hand him a pencil or 3 blueprint but not an idea. As a student he could 
not, and as an engineer he still cannot, share responsibility. 

The third case is of a person in human relations work. He is smug 
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about his professional skills and jargon and has a right to be, but his 
effeminate manner, his superior air, and his prissiness irritate his im¬ 
mediate associates and are points of humor among his more remote 
faculty colleagues. 

Research studies of Merle Bonney, Carl Rogers, and Hedley Dimock 
show that at various age levels appioximately one fourth of all children 
are ill adjusted to their own age group, though they may be in close 
rapport with parents, teachers, and othei adults of superior status 
whose approval they enjoy. The academic culture of a college con¬ 
spires to inciease, not mitigate, this problem Much of personnel work 
accentuates this influence by stressing a specialized set of traits and 
leaving unexplored the skills needed in a psychological democracy. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION 

The dichotomies of campus culture can be overcome only if the 
college as a whole sees the problem. Personnel depaitments have too 
often been called upon, on the one hand, to help the student adjust to 
an arbitrary, academic culture, and, on the other hand, to build a 
substitute compensatory cultuie in the area of student activities. 

Top administration needs to understand that a student is already a 
person —not merely a candidate for living. Everything he does is a 
student activity, even his contemplative thought and his essay writing 
He IS living in one world, his experience is continuous How could 
colleges begin to act on these premises? 

1. Whoever heads smdent personnel work should be a member of 
the top administrative council of the college, consulted on problems 
ranging from classroom and dormitoiy design to curriculum. 

2. Cultural-psychological research should be done. These studies 
would reveal the effect upon human giowth and social development of 
the existing group ariangements, traditions, residence living, instruc¬ 
tion, employment, techniques of exclusion, rejection, and acceptance — 
in brief, the effects of the culture-impact upon the new student 

3 Special research should examine the democratic as compared with 
the autocratic cultural influences of the campus. What provision is 
made for the smdent to experience and be trained in the skills of group 
interaction? How does he learn to work with different personality 
types within a group, and how does he acquire skill in working with 
different types of culmral and racial groups? How does he leam the 
meaning of interaction, group consensus, the role of the expert, and 
the ingredients of democratic social action? 

4. If these research studies reveal inconsistencies and gaps in the 
campus culture, planning and change are indicated. A personnel worker 
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and his college may make faster progress by creating new cultural op¬ 
portunities for students than by adjusting injured personalities Sociol¬ 
ogy and cultural anthropology should be called upon to make their 
contribution to personnel work as psychology has so well done 

5. In this research and in these plans for impiovement, students 
should share the fun with faculty members of creating something new. 
This process will itself help bring about the desired result. 

ADDENDUM 

This paper was colored by the subject of the section, “Social Ad¬ 
justment through Activities.” Its approach was also influenced by the 
general topic of the symposium, student personnel work. With no 
such limitations, quite a different paper could be written based upon 
the sociologist’s and anthropologist’s methods of analyzing community 
life. The following paragraphs lepiesent an attempt to block out what 
would be mvolved in this more inclusive type of research and writing 
regarding the college community. 

In such a study ecology would play its part Colleges and universities 
are variously located m relation to the zones of a community — compare, 
for example, the extremes of downtown New York University and 
Stanford or Kenyon The ecological setting of a campus affects resi¬ 
dence group relations, student-tommunity relations, student employ¬ 
ment, and many other aspects. 

Population studies would play their part. The pyramid profile of a 
college community would show an askewed triangle. This abnormality 
has many implications that would help explain the behavior of students, 
even their alleged “ladicalism,” The origin of college populations 
(niral-urban, social class status, etc) would also have implications. 

Cultural history would be taken mto account. The life of the indi¬ 
vidual is vastly different on a campus whose established traditions 
weigh heavily upon the new student than in an upstart college whose 
business is to teach classes and little more. 

Such a study would also include an over-all sociological analysis of 
the primary and secondary groups; of the interrelatedness and separate¬ 
ness of the entire social organization of the college, and of the varying 
roles played by admimstrators, faculty, alumni, students, and towns¬ 
people. 

Communities in Samoa have been analyzed with great anthropo¬ 
logical and sociological care. Modern industrial cities like “Yankee 
Town” have had their every human relationship scrutinized painstak- 
mgly. Oddly, the college, where many sociological researchers reside, 
has escaped a similar taking apart and putting together agam. This un- 
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timely neglect should be remedied, both for the worth of such study 
to the whole field of community research and for its value to educators 
who may wish to plan changes in what has grown up without plan 

1 Baxier, Bernice, and Rosalind Cassidy Group ExpMce-Tk Dmocrutk 
IFd) New York Harper, 1943 

2 Blalsser, Willard W, and others Student Ferwnnl Worli in tte Fostmr 
College Washington, DC/ American Council on Education, 194J 

3 Cassidy, Rosalind, and Hilda Clute Kozman Counseling Girls in a Changing 
Society New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. P103. 

4 Lloyd-Jones, Esther, and Margaret Rirra Smihi H Student Personnel Frograni 
for Higher Education New York McGraw-Hill, 1938. Chapter XI, "Facilitating 
and Directing the Organized Extraclass Life of Students’’ 

t Mayo, Elton Social Problem of an Industrial Cwihtion Boston Harvard 
University, 1943 

6 Stoddard, Alexander J,, and others Learning the \hys oj Democracy Wash¬ 
ington, D C Educational Policies Comnussion, 1940. 
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THE college years always represent a period of accelerated progress 
and a telescoping of previous rates of growth The half-decade of ado¬ 
lescence has its own characteristic misdirections, frustrations, and 
disillusionments, to say nothing of irresponsibilities and impertinences 
Youth IS in the process of establishing independence of family. He is 
working out his relationships with the opposite sex. He is deciding on 
and preparing for his career. And with more or less conscious effort he 
IS fusing his varied assortment of values into a usable system and his 
conglomeration of personality traits into a smoothly functioning whole. 

These things are equally characteristic of both sexes, but there is a 
differential impact of the college campus on men and women. Counsel¬ 
ors who are responsible for putting their students m rapport with their 
environment, both present and future, need to be aware of what is hap- 
pemng in the world so that they can pick up their cues the more ex¬ 
pertly. 

SEX DIFFERENCES 

In consideiing the special problems encountered in counseling 
women, our first question is, How do women differ from men’ Al¬ 
though there is no lack of diffeiences if we select at random any one 
man and any one woman, it is more difficult to divine strong and im¬ 
portant differences that are significant for the sexes as a whole (2, 
chapters 14 and 15) Physical differences in size and shape are obvious, 
but the more impoitant differences of endurance and vitality are ques¬ 
tionable. It IS difficult to find reliable differences in amount and varia¬ 
bility in intelligence, in achievement, however, there are veiy consistent 
differences, with giils excelling in verbal ability, m memory, and in 
certain curriculum areas corresponding to their interests. 
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Vaiious tests bring out certain differences or similarities in person¬ 
ality which are probably more related to the nature and technique of 
the testing procedure than to the two sexes. Men are said to give highest 
values to things economic, political, and theoretical, women to the 
aesthetic, social, and rehgious. The feminine are more interested in 
domestic affairs, aesthetic objects, sedentary and indoor occupations, 
and ministrative occupations, particularly with the young, helpless, 
and distressed The masculine have more self-assertion, aggressive¬ 
ness, hardihood, fearlessness, and roughness of manners, language, and 
sentiments. The feminine are more compassionate and sympathetic, 
timid, fastidious, aesthetically sensitive, probably more emotional, and 
the severer morahsts. 

The more important investigators (19) emphasize the role of 
cultural factors in establishing these differences, and show that the 
masculinity-feminimty index is related to the amount of education, to 
occupation, and to the domestic milieu (e.g. deprivation of one parent 
and number and sex of siblings) In summary, it is difficult to discern 
any fundamental differences in the abihties of men and women (even 
though masculinity and femininity can be more accurately defined than 
formerly) because the issue is always confused by differences m oppor¬ 
tunity. Women are closest to the pattern for men in abihttes, farther 
apart m interests, and farthest apart in opportunity 

MEN AND WOMEN IN SOCIETY 
Life Patterns 

Since it is the social expectancy which is so very different for men 
and for women, it will be necessary to analyze at some length the roles 
of men and of women in society, and to describe and differentiate their 
life patterns. 

The role expected of man is much more clear-cut and well defined 
than the role-or better, the various roles - expected of woman. 
Woman must be prepared to alternate between at least two roles, her 
business or professional or citizenship career, and her life as a home¬ 
maker. Her life pattern will include several well-defined periods, when 
the time and emphasis will shift from inside to outside the home. A 
typical adult hfe pattern for the upper middle class woman might in¬ 
clude first a business or professional penod, then a family period of 
perhaps ten or fifteen or even twenty years, during which she may or 
may not be able to keep up her professional contacts or build her 
bridges into the world of civic and economic responsibihty; and finally 
a period relatively free from family duties and from financial strain 
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during which some of her best creative or organizational activities may 
occur. 

These life patterns of modem women of the upper middle class have 
changed quite definitely from those of even fifty years ago. The family 
period —child bearing and rearing —has been shortened very percep¬ 
tibly with our lowered birth rate and the cutting off of the thnd and 
fourth children (14). Women hve longer and enjoy better health, and 
their housekeeping routines — cleaning, cooking, canning, sewing — have 
been shortened and hghtened. These changes become effective especially 
in the third period, making it possible and even necessary for a woman 
to find some worthwhile activity outside the home during the years of 
her later maturity. 

One prophet (7, p. 624) in a burst of simplicity has gone so far as 
to make some predictions as follo-ws. Population replacements demand 
that each woman have 2 6 children. This might require actually from 
three to six years of her time. But since women have about five 
more years than men in their average life span, this biological function 
can be taken care of with little or no loss to a woman’s business or pro¬ 
fessional or civic career. 

Technological advances and urbanization in the past century have 
brought about larger changes in the life patterns of women than in 
those for men, therefore women more than men feel the conflict be¬ 
tween these advancing forces and the slower moving mores and 
ideologies 

Advances m the field of clothing, grooming, and personal services 
have greatly enhanced woman’s attractiveness. Such heroines of fiction 
and fact as Amber, Scarlett O’Hara, Anna Karenina, and Lillian Rus¬ 
sell created problems for themselves because they were beautiful. 
Beauty was an unusual trait in their day, making them stand out from 
the masses of lesser, nnhistorical women who had no beauty and there¬ 
fore no problems of interest to the tellers of tales. In 1847 the average 
woman of forty was dowdy and provincial in her dress She had no 
permanent wave and no silk stockmgs, and she had a large family 
whose constant needs kept her close at home Today the woman of 
forty is slim, fashionably dressed, and well groomed, as attractive as 
the heroines of fiction, and she therefore encounters some of their 
problems. As she moves about in her car, she meets a large circle of 
men who also show the effects of technological improvements. Un¬ 
fortunately, she also meets the same old mores —the Christian ethic, 
the Victorian code — all very little changed from the time of her grand¬ 
mother. Obviously she needs help. 
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Diffenng Social Pressures 

Neither men nor women can be conceived of merely as human 
beings free and self-determined according to their inner needs and 
stresses Man is a social being as well as a human being, and his person¬ 
ality IS a social as well as a psychological construct, growing out of 
the many roles he plays and the status he enjoys We could not, of 
course, claim that this social milieu is more important for Mminen than 
for men, or more effective, or even more oppressive, or more unfavor¬ 
able We could be persuaded to believe, however, that it does give to 
men a greater amount of freedom in several respects. 

I. Sex behofvtor and social standards. A women is not quite as free 
an agent, not equally in control of the situation, in regard to choosing 
a mate She is foiced into the more passive lole, which gives her a feel¬ 
ing of greater helplessness, a feeling on which she may or may not be 
able to capitalize If a woman is unsuccessful in the art of attracting 
the attention of men, she has no opportunity to use many of the other 
skills and knowledge with which she may be richly endowed (7, p 
560). Men in the more active role can always do something about such 
a situation and avoid the ensuing frustration Women, forced into more 
devious methods of approach, suffer more readily from maladjustments 

Especially in the field of sex and marriage behavior, social pressures 
such as the double standard, woman’s greater need to acquire and 
maintain social prestige, and her larger share in child training have 
thrust upon her the greater responsibihties for maintaining high stand¬ 
ards 

Most of us are well aware that “the present state of our love and 
sex mores is chaotic, inconsistent and transitory” (7, p 563). “The most 
accurate picture of current attitudes would be in terms of ambivalence 
and conflict” (17). One writer reports that theie is nothing really 
strong enough and film enough to warrant the term conflict There is, 
especially on the college campus, just an ooze, with everybody worm¬ 
ing around in it. Most of us have likewise noted the decline in the efficacy 
of religious sanctions and the effect of the increasing availability of 
contraceptives There is also to be observed in these troubled and 
complex times an increasing need for personal mtimacy, for escape 
m terms of “whatever happens at least we have each other” —even 
though this solution represents merely an exchange of one set of com¬ 
pulsions for another, and often proves, no matter how satisfying and 
consoling, no real substitute for these other needs (17). 

As other arguments for sex behavior become less cogent, sex and 
morals educators are forced to rely increasingly on the idea that ex- 
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elusiveness beautifies and ennobles intimacy. The very intensification 
of these uplifted expectations of monogamous bhss call for substitute 
satisfactions (6, p 722) Our cultuie continues to emphasize “youth 
and beauty” as the only love stimulants, although we might do better 
to develop a higher valuation of woman’s personality, intellect, and 
health. 

What can women be sure of in our culture^ Acquisitiveness, com¬ 
petitiveness, emphasis on femimne sexual attractiveness, socio-political 
irresponsibility, and the cult of success (9, p 321)- On these values she 
must build her own, her husband’s, and her daughter’s social position, 
buttressing them with whatever atntudes, prejudices, and sentiments 
she can lay her hands on 

In summary, social pressures and technological advances are creating 
new problems for women, social expectations are misleading her, and 
the techniques for building new values and teaching them to her are 
inadequate. 

2. Economic limitations. Women are, to say the least, less free than 
men in regard to them professional or business or civic careers The 
economic limitations for woman, following Folsom’s analysis, are these' 
(a) she receives lower pay for the same work; (b) positions requiring 
greater skill and authority are closed to her in favor of men, (c) her 
geographic location and socio-economic status are dependent on her 
husband, and (d) housekeeping (her fundamental occupation) offers 
no regular pay and gives no prestige 

The fact that women are paid less for the same work than men, 
especially in the professions and white coUar jobs, is too obvious to 
argue. Except for a few areas where equality prevails, professional 
women earn about a thousand dollars less annually than men in a 
parallel position. Some women feel that this gives them an advantage in 
the hiring market, without which they could not compete even as 
well as they do. There is also some justification for the differential — 
not, as many would hke to think, because woman has less financial 
responsibihty and does not need the money (15, p. 41), but because 
she IS a less permanent worker. She may leave her work to have a child, 
or her husband may move his household to another part of the country 

The more important economic limitation is the prejudice which the 
woman professional or business or civic worker finds barring her 
advancement to better paid positions with more authority and respon¬ 
sibility. Sometimes the limiting pohey is stated quite openly and frank¬ 
ly. More often it is concealed under die guise of sentiment and chivalry. 
Various forms of propaganda are used to disgmse this prejudice, such 
as evading the issue by talking all around it, and especially emphasizing 
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the achievements of outstanding women. For example, it has recently 
been pointed out that executive appointments in the national govern¬ 
ment have included even a member of the president’s cabinet and 
that two women have seived as ambassadors or ministers. No mention 
is made of the ratio of women to men in such appointments. 

How deeply this prejudice is imbedded in our thinking appears in 
Allport’s explanation for the superiority of women m interpreting at¬ 
titudes He says a woman learns the skill because “. . . her success 
depends upon the attitudes of people toward her. It is important for 
her to know, for example, whether her male associates in business have 
an antagonistic, jocular, patronizing, oi fairminded point of view re¬ 
garding her piesence in their profession” (i, p. 517). What man labors 
under this added handicap in his business or professional dealings!' 

The whole ideology of the “success story,” and the emphasis given 
to the more glamorous careers by the smart women’s magazines has a 
vicious effect on the morale of young women workers “In our present 
culture she must have a source of prestige in the form of a career if 
she IS to be well thought of She must work, and the more her work 
IS a career preceded by specialized education and yielding great mone¬ 
tary rewards, the greater will be her prestige” (5, p 118). 

This confusion in motivations, this unrealistic attitude is the more 
damaging because the career ideology has already declined with men. 
“No longer are boys brought up on the Alger and Henty books, which 
suggest that any boy can become President and that only the right 
attitude is necessary to insure a steady rise from office boy to general 
manager” (7, p 617) Women must learn that vocational life is unpre¬ 
dictable and subject to many forces outside our peisonal control So¬ 
ciologists have given us most careful analyses of these factors in our 
culture, and neither women nor their counselors can afford to ignore 
them. 

Another discouraging factor in the status of the professional woman 
is the defection among her own kind, the lack of sohdarity within her 
own ranks. Every contented housewife, every pretty little secretary or 
schoolteacher who works a few years before marriage, even if they can 
be aroused to an awareness of the situation, are on the man’s side of 
the argument. Women, especially young college women, need a longer 
perspective as well as a more objective analysis of their status in society 
and their personal and emotional needs It has been suggested that the 
emancipation of women is really a part of the long emergence from 
feudal society, in which men were driven from the home at an earlier 
stage by the growth of capitalism but in which women have lagged 
behind (3, p. 15). 
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WOMEN ON THE CAMPUS 

How can this complex societal background which we have sketched 
be related to the problems of women on the campus^^ 

First, let us remember that on the college campus woman’s environ¬ 
ment IS most nearly the equal of man’s. She takes the same courses, 
and in the intellectual realm her successes aie welcomed and encour¬ 
aged by hei teachers. She is a vital part of the social life, and condi¬ 
tions favorable to her participation in extracurricular activities are 
usually arranged for her Her college situation is therefore peculiaily 
misleading to her, which means chat her counselors must take special 
pains to devise and apply the necessary correction or prediction for¬ 
mulas so that her later disillusionment will be, not a bitter one, but as 
good humored as it can possibly be made. 

Both her formal academic training and her informal training through 
day-to-day campus life introduce the college woman to a pattern of 
living which will show a cruel discrepancy with actual life experience 
The concentration of the upper middle class and especially the age 
structuie on the campus are both abnormal There is a parasitic exist¬ 
ence in a sort of socio-political vacuum (9, p. 326). AU the adolescent 
enthusiasms and nresponsibilities are reinfoiced in daily contact and 
are at the same time unrestrained by the social controls that result from 
closer contact with older ages, family life, business, and civic obliga¬ 
tions. Added to this is the present confusion in the minds of both men 
and women because of the tempo and the radical nature of current 
economic, psychological, political, and social changes. 

Vocational Problems 

The central problem for the young college woman of today is the 
difficulty of choosing and preparing for the ambiguous life pattern 
described above, especially of fitting the role of homemaker mto all 
the other roles she wants to play in her life. She is uncertain as to 
whether she will even have the opportunity to play the role of home¬ 
maker; whether her husband’s economic status will be high or low; 
whether the family period m her hfe pattern will be a long one, keep¬ 
ing her closely at home, or a short one with plenty of leisure in which 
to experiment Fortunately for her present peace of mmd the later 
and perhaps more devastating conflicts do not immediately unfold 
themselves before her. She cannot yet imagine that the heavy costs in 
time, energy, and money of freeing her personality from the soporific 
of homemakmg may be more than she can ever afford to pay, or that 
she may have to fight for the privilege of using her talents to build a 
better social and economic world. 
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The old problem of career or marriage has become, at least in the 
minds of the girls, the new pioblem of career and marriage. It is no 
longer an either-or dilemma; it is merely a question of assigning the 
proper emphasis to achieve the nicest balance between the two in¬ 
terests The mairiage rates for college graduates no longer lag so 
much behind the rates for other women of compaiable age and status, 
and college girls now frankly admit, 99 per cent of them, that they 
would prefer to marry if they can. At the same time they crave the 
independence that goes with earmng power, and they dread the 
thought of inactivity after the exhilaration of campus life 

This does not make vocational and educational counseling easy. 
Freshman women and other women students will exhibit a stiong re¬ 
sistance to pieparation for any role except the professional or business 
career. This is partly because the role of earner is the only one a woman 
can be sure of, the only one she feels is within her control, and partly 
because her mother has convinced her that homemaking skills and 
knowledge can be “just picked up somehow ” She will probably resist 
also the exclusively women’s vocations in which she has the best chances 
for advancement and material success, because they have no prestige 
value, or because she knows, without Mr. Popenoe’s warning, about the 
certain “occupational segregation” (18) that will lower her chances 
of finding her future husband through her business contacts 

The process of working through with a freshman girl the problems 
involved in choosing a vocation and preparing for any one of the 
various life patterns which she may try to arrange for herself involves 
continuous and specialized effort not only her academic program but 
also her extracurricular activities and her group living can be organized 
to make invaluable contributions to this phase of her development 

Personal Problems 

Fortunately the freshman will talk quite fiankly and has a good deal 
of insight into her problem of career and life pattern She is equally 
harassed—but not so able either to formulate her problem or to ask 
foi help — in her daily routine of keeping herself socially afloat m the 
campus marriage market. The counselor who works with women will 
soon learn to shift the fulcrum and achieve a better balance between 
personal and vocational needs. For this reason, with women it is more 
difficult to divide the functions of educational and personal counselmg 
between two sets of counselors m two different departments The best 
means of entry into the uncertain area of personal problems is often 
through the well-traveled paths of vocational problems. 

Personal counseling becomes largely sex and social behavior coun- 
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seling, because “for most persons, the dominant motive of college 
attendance is the desire to use to a higher social class Behind this we 
see the ideology of American life, the projection of parents’ ambitions 
upon children” (20, p. 727). The coEege fieshman never heard of Mr. 
Popenoe’s mating gradient, “the widespiead (and praiseworthy) tend¬ 
ency of women to mairy above their own level and of men to want 
to marry below,” but she has, nevertheless, exactly the same idea in 
mind. “In the absence of help fiom the curriculum, she has had to get 
her education on marriage from the other great educational agencies 
of the present day” (i8, p 739) the movies, the women’s magazines, 
the radio, the advertisements. She has strange ideas and strong feelings, 
very little organization, and some surprising resistances. 

In this area the counselor, in order to be successful, needs to under¬ 
stand the social milieu of the campus, the hierarchy of the various 
groups and oiganizacions, and the social complex of “rating and dat¬ 
ing.” He should know the functions and techniques of courtship as 
desciibed by the sociologists (20), as well as from the more naive 
points of view of the students and their parents How much of college 
dating IS a “sort of dalliance relationship, largely dominated by the 
quest of a thrill, and regarded as an amusement and a release of organic 
tensions”’ Under what conditions and for how long will a date bureau 
flourish and who will reap the advantages and suffer the disadvantages’ 
When shall he use Moreno’s technique (16) for analyzing a group of 
persons in terms of attractions and repulsions among individuals’ 

Women students will spend a substantial portion of then time dis¬ 
cussing among themselves these personal and romantic pioblems. The 
counselor who can introduce perspective and objectivity into these 
discussions needs a strategic position from which to work as well as 
special knowledge and perfected techniques. College freshmen can 
leain much from the discussion of such questions as these How many 
persons of the opposite sex have you known well enough to pass 
judgment on whether they would be a fit marriage partner’ How does 
the progress of your campus love affair differ from the typical chaits’ 
How many ways can you use to enhance your attractiveness for a man 
other than the use of your body’ They will be glad to know about the 
research studies which show that college men and women have an 
average of approximately 2.2 campus love affairs, of which about 70 
per cent are broken off (10, ii). They will give openminded attention 
to the advice. “Young women should take into account the age dif¬ 
ferential in marriage and cultivate the acquaintance of men a few years 
older than themselves” (18). 
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A Special Curriculum for Women’ 

There are many who feel that a special curriculum or a core cur¬ 
riculum for women, or the establishment of a women’s college within 
each university, is the next important step in the solving of women’s 
problems But these earnest well-wishers fail to pay enough attention 
to two major factois (1) the wide range in abilities, interests, and cul¬ 
tural backgrounds of women students, which makes any one curricu¬ 
lum or even a core curriculum as ridiculous as one curriculum would 
be for men, and (2) the tremendous and admirable energy and dynamic 
force in the modern woman, which, in combination with technological 
advances, gives her the leisure and the veive to play two loles —which, 
in fact, probably makes it necessary for her to play two, or any ad¬ 
ditional number of roles it pleases her to undertake (13) 

The determining factors in a curriculum for women are. (1) The 
educational lequirements of the field of study itself, which aie given 
most weight in the academic world and without which the field cannot 
be mastered. (2) The requirements of society, for higher education is 
inevitably concerned with the critical problems of the day and all 
hands, including women’s, are needed for the job of solving them. The 
special skills and interests and point of view of women are essential 
and should be used to best advantage equally with men’s (3) The 
special needs which grow out of the life patterns of women, whether 
their home life and family relationships are absorbing and continuous 
or of incidental interest, or intensive but concentrated in a certain 
period of years. 

The range of women’s interests is as large as men’s, although there 
is no overlapping throughout the whole of these ranges Therefore, 
women’s needs are best met through a broad framework, not merely 
the elective system, but a whole range of college and university pro¬ 
grams, hberal, general, pre-professional, and applied arts and sciences. 
The emphasis in any one institution should be keyed to the demands 
of Its student body and the proportions of various kinds of students of 
all ages, sexes, and classes which are to be found in it Women should 
then have the best possible advice in choosing their courses, but so also 
should men. Some women should be advised to take courses in home¬ 
making, and some men should be urged to take courses in family 
relationships. Volunteer commumty service should be an extracurricu¬ 
lar activity for both men and women 

The inclusion of nutrition, applied economics, and child care as a 
core curriculum for women has been advocated for practical reasons 
the inadequate preparation for meeting life’s daily problems without 
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these emphases, on a scientific basis, namely, women’s different biolog¬ 
ical structure and function, and more recently on a psychoanalytic 
claim that woman finds satisfaction only in filling her role as wife and 
mother and that conflict follows any attempt to change it into a career 
or intellectual life. These arguments distort the problem by making it 
seem the woman’s only, they ignore the possibility that the husbands 
(that is society, “the man’s world”) may be equally at fault. Besides, 
there is no evidence that any certain courses or curriculums would be 
effective in correcting this or any other of our educational faults, 

Extracurricular Activities 

Sex differences in interests and values are apparent in the extiacur- 
ricular activities which women plan foi themselves and in their attitudes 
toward these activities. They are more self-conscious about them and 
plan them with much more thoughtfulness and in a more democratic 
spirit. Fewer women see these activities as a means to climbing the 
campus success ladder which leads to future employment advantages. 
More of them seek the opportunity for both personal development and 
campus service. This situation does not obtain because of any innate 
highmindedness of women, again it is the obvious result of circum¬ 
stances and social pressures. 

Both historically and currently the “double standard” has made it 
necessary to regulate campus life for women more than for men Be¬ 
cause of society’s insistence on getting the girls into their residences 
early at mght and on regulating the hours when their halls and their 
parties should be open to men, supervision becomes a vital part of 
women’s campus life. Supervisors, whether they are called chaperones 
or housemothers or wardens or deans or counselors or personnel work¬ 
ers, have always been aware that these social regulations (in contrast 
to the business or academic regulations) can be effective only with full 
student paiticipation in making and supporting them. Therefore, the 
fundamental assignment of any counselor who works with women is 
the building of morale high enough to contain this particular problem. 

High morale and effective student governments are especially char¬ 
acteristic of the women’s colleges. Long traditions of responsibility and 
success and high selection of student bodies have furnished the under- 
girding; and there is a contmuous process of buttressing, including 
careful curriculum adjustments, more attention to the teaching process, 
a more elaborate religious program, and the use of counselors experi¬ 
enced in women’s problems The honor system in examinations and 
even in social regulations is a commonplace in women’s colleges, and is 
practically 100 per cent successful, a phenomenon which men find it 
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difficult to believe, because it is almost if not quite impossible to achieve 
on the coeducational campus. 

Other Personnel Functions 

In similar fashion it is obvious that any single function of campus 
personnel services — housing and group living, discipline, finances, 
government, leadership, and social programs —is different in certain 
aspects for men and women. Woman has much more to lose than man 
under disciplinary action, because social position and prestige are so 
much more impoitant m her life. The bad manners or behavior devia¬ 
tions of a man will be dwarfed and overshadowed by his business 
successes, but a woman’s little inadequacies are sometimes the only things 
by which she can be remembered 

Woman’s social prestige often suffers when she engages in certain 
types of part-time campus employment. She cannot so easily rationalize 
her work as employment expeiience She is also a poorer risk for loans 
because of her lower salaries, shorter working period, and restricted 
opportunity for work Because she must at all costs maintain her 
respectability, her standard of living must be higher, which means 
higher living costs. 

Conformity and acceptability in dress and grooming have become 
almost a fetish on the college campus and are more difficult to achieve 
for women than for men No single item in the maintaining of ap¬ 
pearance IS as easy for women as for men. Choosing, designing, fitting, 
cleaning, and repairing of clothing and caiing for and camouflaging the 
sbn, figure, and hair make tremendous inroads on the time and energy 
of women students. 

Home ties are stronger for women students, and parental attitudes 
and prejudices are harder to shake off (17) Parents aie at the same 
time more in evidence, and more deeply embarrassing when off- 
standard in manners or behavior. 

More women than men read the current popular magazines with 
them misleading ideologies and their dishonest advertisements More 
women than men attend the movies and listen to the radio to absorb 
their romantic infantilism. Women will, therefore, offer more resistance 
to the objective and reahstic point of view so necessary to the solution 
of the current problems of the social order. 

The leadership which women must develop is different from the 
leadership qualities appropriate for men. To be sure, they must learn 
the techniques of the men in order to be able to deal with them, but 
in so far as a woman’s own leadership may be exercised among other 
women, it must be based on different personal qualities and different 
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interests to meet the different social forces. A woman’s leadership, or 
perhaps we should call it a certain kind of “followership,” for deahng 
with men must also be of a special kind She can never assume that 
men will have acquired her point of view, and she must learn to teach 
It to them with patience and good humor while she indulges them by 
pretending to learn their patterns of ideas and behavior, which she 
already knows. “We will ask these men to meet with us,” offered one 
college adviser in a moment of crisis, “and ask them what they think 
about the situation, which will piobably be the best way for us to tell 
them what we think.” 

The naivete of women in deahng with the techniques of “leadership” 
exercised by men is, of course, very patent both on the campus and in 
the economic and political arenas. Here especially it would be impor¬ 
tant for the college woman to acquaint herself with the history of 
women’s groups and their accomplishments so that the gams already 
made can be evaluated and the losses appreciated. 

Another function in which the peisonnel division sometimes plays 
a part is the interpreting of the college to its constituency. More than 
this, the institution sometimes feels an obligation to introduce a better 
perspective, or to disseminate mfoimation necessary and important 
for a progressive social or economic program. Without knowledge of 
and insight into women’s problems, which under present conditions 
men have no adequate means of acquiring, mistakes will be made and 
opportunities for leadership in women’s work will be missed when 
women are not given a voice in admimstrative councils. Few men un¬ 
derstand the nature and hierarchy of women’s clubs and professional 
organizations or can differentiate among those which are progressive 
and reahstic and those which are anachronistic and reactionary. In 
this respect the leadership shown by some of the women’s colleges is 
in sharp contrast to the failures of the coeducational schools in serving, 
not the interests, but the best interests of women. 

CONCLUSION 

According to the popular pi ess the frustrations of women seem to 
be, if not increasing, at least claiming more attention in recent decades. 
At least we have no books entitled Modern Man, The Lost Sex (12), 
Men After Forty (4), 01 Men After College (8). Up to this time the 
correctives are being applied in terms of a more elaborate understanding 
mg of woman’s emotional and physiological nature in addition to ma¬ 
nipulations of her education. It might seem more feasible to attempt 
manipulation of the social forces in her situation, since they are now 
in a fair way to being understood. If women have more frustrations 
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than men, it might be logical to explain them in terms of the factors 
m which women are most different from men, namely, m their social 
expectancies and their life patterns 

Because of these still greatly different life patterns, women students 
must be helped toward greater insight into the psychological and social 
forces which he behmd them An important factor in building these 
insights IS the knowledge of the history of women and the perspective 
gained by differentiating her nature and her problems from those of 
men and projecting them against the background of society as a whole. 
Are men interested in this field, the history and status of women? Will 
men develop it and introduce its study into the cuiiiculums of both 
men and women? Is not the demal of its importance by men one of 
the techniques by which they cheat women of the opportunity to solve 
their problems and eliminate their frustrations? Does not the failure to 
include women as active and competent (that is, equal) paiticipants in 
planning and administering the curriculum and peisonnel work insulate 
the men from theii most useful source of information m this aiea? 

The student personnel point of view in education declares that it is 
the task of the colleges to assist the student in developing to the limits 
of his potentialities and in making his contribution to the betterment of 
society. It puts emphasis, in brief, upon the development of the student 
as a person rather than on his intellectual training alone It seeks to train 
the student as a whole. Or is it merely the man as a whole? Or is it per¬ 
haps the student, man or woman, as a psychological but not a social 
whole? 
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WHEN Dean Williamson asked me to contribute a paper on this 
topic, he said, “We do not wish to neglect women students as we per¬ 
sonnel workeis are so prone to do. I sometimes feel that most of our 
personnel concepts and techniques have a ‘mannish’ flavor and neglect 
the special problems of women. Perhaps we can achieve a little more 
of a balance in this matter without neglecting either point of view ” 
The inclusion of this section has stimulated me to put down some of my 
thinking on the subject, which has been developing for some time. 

Because, in a book written m 1928 (5) and in another published in 
1938 (6), I advocated a unified department of personnel work, I have 
periodically been labored with by groups of university women and of 
busmess and professional women as well as by women engaged in 
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Student personnel work in colleges and universities. Occasionally dur¬ 
ing this time women student government officers also have told me of 
their dissatisfaction with the unified organization of personnel work 
that existed on their campuses. 

Whether these women student leaders were inspired to their feelings 
of dissatisfaction and were advised to direct some of their complaints 
to me, I do not know. It has become incieasingly cleai to me, however, 
that there is a strong and well-organized protest in several women’s 
groups who do not at all like the organization of personnel work that 
has, for the most pait, been developing recently in our universities. 

In my own defense I should like to review some of the logic that 
lay back of my former conclusion that the department of personnel 
in a college or university should be unified; that this could be done 
most satisfactorily, and that a program of personnel work would gam 
most recognition if it was headed up by one person 

Until the early 1920s personnel work on the campuses of our col¬ 
leges and universities was the responsibility of a dean of women and 
a dean of men. This bifurcation principle seemed to work out fairly 
satisfactorily in the first two decades of the century In the second 
decade the measurement movement got under way. World War I 
greatly stimulated the development of tests, and American psychol¬ 
ogists began to see vast professional possibilities in a quantitative ap¬ 
proach to the analysis of individuals. The second decade also saw the 
rise of vocational guidance, social case work, mental hygiene, and 
human engineering in industry 

The 1920s and 1930s saw the colleges overrun with an increasing 
number of specialists, each with his own kit of tools and highly de¬ 
veloped theories Directors of admission, highly trained in tests and 
statistics, went to work to attract, to test, and to sift, in an attempt to 
secure for their respective colleges a satisfactory number of those 
students fitted to profit from the college offering and to exclude all 
others In several institutions, in fact, the testing bureau was named 
“the personnel bureau,” an effort was made to have all counseling 
center m this bureau, and testing in these institutions was made the 
heart, or at least the center, of the personnel program 

With the growing strength of the vocational guidance movement, 
vocational guidance experts and job placement specialists took firm 
hold of our campuses. One can cite colleges and universities, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, where the placement officer still is known as the personnel 
director. 

Mental hygiene had its loyal supporters, too, during the twenties 
and the thirties. We were impressed with the statistics that showed one 
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out of at least every twenty adults spending some time m a hospital for 
the mentally ill Alert colleges began to take on specialists in mental 
hygiene — psychologists, psychiatrists, and general counselors — to cope 
with the 5 per cent or more who showed definite signs of maladjust¬ 
ment. 

One could continue to describe the way in which, during the twen¬ 
ties and thirties, specialists in various functions were added to the staffs 
of colleges. As each of these speciahsts was added, he tended to set 
about his specialization with great vigoi. Each tended, quite naturally, 
to beat whatever drums he could; to wish “to report directly to the 
piesident”, to desire a larger budget each year, the better to carry on 
and expand his valuable woik, to feel, without knowing or having any 
way of knowing about other speciahzations, that his own contribution 
was probably the most valuable of all, that his specialization and he who 
practiced it most merited support. 

From the late twenties until the late thirties we had a laissez-fane 
period in the development and administration of personnel services It 
has been experimentdly determined that the characteiistics of a laissez- 
faire situation aie these free floating activity, individualism, indiffer¬ 
ence to others, impersonality, no sense of responsibility to others, buck¬ 
passing, scapegoating, irritability and contention, unrest and disorgan¬ 
ization (3, 4, i). The behavior of those involved in personnel work 
under conditions of laissez faire evidenced, quite uncomfortably for all 
concerned, the characteristics that social scientists have found always 
develop in laissez-fau'e situations 

With bifurcation in terms of a dean of men and a dean of women 
overlaid with a planless proliferation, chaos was threatemng. College 
presidents were thoroughly annoyed and faculty members were be¬ 
coming more and more hostile to anything that called itself personnel 
work. As the new specialists were mtroduced on college campuses. 
It became more and more clear that the principle of bifurcation could 
not be followed out. A few, but only a very few, coeducational institu¬ 
tions have a director of admissions for women students and a director 
of admissions for men students. A testing bureau can as well serve 
women as men Financial aid and placement and most of the other 
personnel services can as well serve men as women students Any 
values of bifurcation that might earher have been evident now seemed 
to be quite invalidated 

In the midst of this kind of a situation, desperate college presidents 
took their courage in hand and appointed, as had been advocated, one 
person to bring some order out of the chaos that had developed. This 
action is entirely understandable, it would seem to me. We have re- 
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peatedly seen the same kind of development in a country that had 
become chaotic and disorganized, with the various elements warring 
against one another 

So much by way of defense of my formei stand During the past 
ten years I have followed as closely as I could several situations in 
which this plan of unified organization has been operative. Briefly, for 
diplomatic reasons, I present a few case studies illustrating what has 
been happening. 

At University A a president, harassed by the many personnel special¬ 
ists he had brought onto the campus, finally decided to obtain some 
peace of mind by importing a “really good administratoi to pull the 
personnel program into shape.” The administrator, formerly a high- 
ranking army officer, went about his job according to the best “scien¬ 
tific management” piinciples While he was still in the process of 
working out a piogiam, however, the able dean of women left to take 
a position outside of education (at a salary almost double), and the 
dean of men accepted a college presidency elsewhere. The “coordi¬ 
nator” has replaced them both but with people less able. Unfortunately 
the coordinator knows more about scientific management principles 
than he does about the behavioi of older adolescents and their quaint 
ways of hfe in college. His new “counselors,” as they are now called, 
present him with many perplexing situations which he, because he is 
“responsible,” is expected to tell them how to handle The situation is 
not going well In desperation the coordinator is becoming more and 
more autocratic and one sees developing the phenomena of social 
relationships and individual behavior that are characteristic of an au- 
dioritarian group atmosphere. 

At University B the deans of men and women used to keep the 
president closely informed as to the achievements and problems of 
students, both as individuals and as groups. The president liked know¬ 
ing intimately what went on on his campus. He could then more 
wisely support or discouiage proposals that ultimately needed his 
action A few years ago the president retired. His successor, attempting 
to operate in line with sound management principles, has installed 
executive assistants to help him with the smooth running of his office. 
A coordmator of the personnel program has been brought in who 
reports to one of the executive assistants. The titles of dean of men and 
dean of women have been changed to “counselor.” The counselors have 
various assistants who work closely with students The counselor 
of men and the counselor of women, who as deans used to be able to 
keep their president informed of eveiy important problem of student 
life, must now report to a coordinator who reports to an executive 
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assistant who reports to the president It’s a long way up that pipeline 
from student to president 

On the other hand, orders come down the pipeline with dispatch, 
but It IS fairly useless to question an order on any of the levels because 
one’s immediate superior probably merely transmitted the order from 
someone still higher up 

Candid reports in the student paper at University B are tending to 
center blame for conditions students do not like on the coordinator. 
After all, it was understood when he was appointed that he was to 
be responsible for the total peisonnel program. But he has been so busy 
trying to coordinate the staff, to keep the lines of communication open 
from level to level in the steep hierarchy, that he has only the faintest 
conception of what goes on among the students themselves. By viitue 
of his status m the hierarchy, he is fairly remote from the day-by-day 
life of the students 

In contrast with A and B, University C almost ten years ago decided 
to piomote from its group of peisonnel workers a man whose fine 
personal qualities and administrative abilities were well known to every¬ 
one on the staff. He was given a title that indicated he was to be the 
coordinator of personnel services From the outset the dean of women, 
the dean of men, the admissions officer, the placement officer, the 
psychologist in charge of the testing program, the health officers — 
all the personnel workers —weie delighted to work with him But, as 
this coordinator told me recently, they were all such high class per¬ 
sonnel people that they recognized they could not accomplish their 
individual purposes without working together every day — almost every 
hour —in a myriad of ways. Coordination inhered, not in the coordi¬ 
nator, but in the workers themselves. 

The various workers at University C were all very courteous in 
trying to keep the coordinator informed of what was going on, and 
they all seemed to appreciate talking their problems out with him 
whenever there was time, still he recognized that he himself was grow¬ 
ing away from student problems, that he knew them more and more 
only from secondhand accounts. He felt this weakness especially when 
he attempted to represent student needs m the Council of Deans, on 
which he sat as the sole representative of the personnel program 

He would not have had less capable people working directly with 
the students, but he yearned to get back himself into immediate contact 
with students and their life This man has recently taken on one of 
the peisonnel jobs left vacant by the death of one of the staff and selves 
now as chairman of a council of the personnel workers In addition 
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to the restiuctunng of his own relationships, which now again bring him 
into close contact with students, his relationships with the other staff 
members have been restructured. Instead of their reporting to him, as 
they have done punctiliously hitherto, they now sit down all together 
at regular intervals to work out as a group desirable next steps and to 
find answers for their knottiest problems. Furthermore, on his recom¬ 
mendation, the dean of women and the dean of men have been added 
to the Council of Deans. 

These case studies of institutions could be considerably extended. 
A few examples might be included of fairly small colleges which have 
tried the hierarchical and one-head idea On the whole, howcvci, few 
of the smaller institutions have been tempted to copy this pattern of 
operation from the larger institutions Conditions of competing speciali¬ 
zation and disorganization have larely become so extieme on small 
campuses as to tempt them to set up elaborate organization charts In 
the few cases where colleges have tried to imitate then larger neigh¬ 
bors, the beautiful pyramids of staff have soon collapsed in a natural 
and wholesome reversion to more closely knit horizontal relationships 

The idea of a chain of command can be very appealing. The ad¬ 
vantages of clear definition of function and delineation of responsibility 
have been pointed out repeatedly Specialization undeniably can make 
a contribution Coordination and durection of a program are essential 
to the success of that program But now I question whether the pattern 
of hierarchical, one-head organization is the most effective in accom¬ 
plishing the ultimate purposes of the personnel program in terms of 
students’ hves. 

These, as I now see them, are the wealenesses of the hierarchical, one- 
head type of organization- 

I The “head” tends to be too remote from students, to lose his or her 
touch with students 

2. Thus the most highly paid individual, theoretically the person best 
prepared professionally, is wasted on admmistrative detail, on de¬ 
veloping )ob descriptions, details of coordination, myriad indi¬ 
vidual staff conferences, and the like, instead of being able to give 
a good deal of time to the counseling and group life of students 
3, When the "head” loses his own intimate knowledge of current 
student life and problems, he loses his only real authority, the 
power to draw the attention of faculty and administration to the 
purposes and contributions of personnel work. 

4. In industry, where the end purpose is the production and assem¬ 
bling of small material parts, it is not important that the best talent 
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be kept in close touch with those parts, this is important, however, 
wheie the purpose is the best development of each student as an 
indivisible and total person 

5 Even though a “head” may wish not to be autocratic in his or her 
methods, he is likely to fall back on authoritarian, autocratic 
methods of administration if by lack of training or from remote¬ 
ness he should come to feel less adequate than those working more 
closely with students. 

6. It IS more difficult in colleges and universities than in industry 
to develop and impose a plan into which staff must fit “or else”, 
for, with the traditions of tenure in colleges, the “or else” is some- 
umes hard to bring about, 

7. The idea that people with (or without) tenure can be coerced by 
authority into cooperating with each other if they do not under¬ 
stand each other and do not agree on common purposes is often a 
hope but not a fact 

8. Communication under hierarchical conditions is likely, at best, to 
be only two-way. And multiple communication is much more to be 
desired than two-way commumcation. 

9 Orgamsmic philosophy and psychology deny the idea that co¬ 
ordination IS something external that succeeds in making elements 
operate in harmony; true coordination (of everything but me¬ 
chanical elements) comes about only by efforts of the elements 
themselves to operate together harmomously 

For some time I did not, I confess, share the concern, or perhaps I 
could accuiately say the resentment, of various groups of university 
women and of business and professional women over the fact that 
women personnel officers were being eliminated from executive coun¬ 
cils and policy-making positions in colleges and campuses. As I view 
It now, I was more interested in organizational structure and in seeing 
some order come out of the chaos that had developed Within the 
past two years, however, I have visited three campuses where former 
men students of mme are serving in personnel programs that are headed 
up by able women. In the sense of humihation and frustration that 
these young men have expressed to me, not only for themselves but 
also for the men students in their insututions, I have come to see 
that there are important principles at stake in personnel work other 
than merely workmg out a neat and tidy orgamzational plan 

On December 10, 1946, in the Neiv York Times I came across an 
account of an interesung case on which the Supreme Court had )ust 
handed down a decision 
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A mail-fraud indictment against Edna W. Ballard and her son, Don¬ 
ald, two leaders of the “I Am” religious cult was invalidated today by 
tlie Supreme Couit because women weie excluded from the jury. 

Justice William O. Douglas, writing the majority opinion, said that 
failure to include either men or women m the jury may make that 
body less representative of the community “than would be true if an 
economic or racial group were excluded ” He said it was conceded 
that women were not included in the panels of either the grand or 
petit jury in the southern California district where the indictment was 
issued and the Ballards tried 

“Who would claim,” he asked, “that a jury was truly representative 
of the community if all men were intentionally and systematically ex¬ 
cluded from the paneP The truth is that the two sexes are not 
fungible ” 

Legally, the definition of “fungible” is “a thing of a class or kind 
such that one individual or part may be used m place of any other 
individual or equal part in satisfaction of an obligation.” Mr Douglas 
held that “a flavor, a distinct quality is lost if either sex is excluded.” 

In another case, reported in the New York Times of August 15,1947, 
fiom Waterloo, New York, a second degree forgery indictment against 
a woman was dismissed on the grounds that there had been “systematic 
exclusion” of women from Seneca County’s grand jury 

Perhaps there is in these two cases a principle which should be 
carefully considered as we attempt to make our personnel programs 
m their organizational structure and functioning serve most effectively 
the interests of women as well as of men students 

Any widower with a family of children is smart, in my opinion, to 
marry again as soon as he decently can m order to provide his children 
with the mother they so much need. Any woman left a widow with a 
family of growing boys and girls ivould also, in my opinion, be wise 
to find a father for them as soon as possible But, to return for a mo¬ 
ment to the problem of bifurcation, the widower would not want a 
mother merely for his girls, she would also be of invaluable service 
to the boys and would prove a wise counselor for them often, if she 
is as successful as the children’s father would like to have her be Simi¬ 
larly, the father a fortunate widow would find for her children would, 
if successful, be a fine influence in the lives of her daughters as well 
as of her sons Perhaps it would be better, instead of going back to the 
titles of “dean of women” and “dean of men,” to use the title “dean of 
students” for both the man and woman deans 

This does not, however, provide for tlie condition of anarchy which 
the idea of one head was designed to solve I believe, in the example of 
University C, cited earlier, we have the clue to a more democranc and 
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representative type of administration of personnel services There is 
little of vertical hierarchy in this type of organization Multiple com¬ 
munication among the membeis of the program is encouraged and 
planning is shared. It is characterized by self-directed behavior within 
a cooperatively developed organization It brings about a sense of 
responsibility to the whole group rather than to a peison In inter¬ 
dependence, which IS recognized under this scheme of organization, 
each worker glows in many ways in his understanding 

It may also be of interest in this connection to take a look at a 
brilliant experimental study earned out ten years ago by Kurt Lewin 
and his students at the University of Iowa (2). They set up social 
situations which were, consecutively, laissez fame, autocratic, and 
democratic in character. These were some of their quantitative find¬ 
ings 

(1) Expressions of hostility were about thirty times as high in the 
autocratic groups as in the democratic groups. 

(2) Tension, reflected in the total volume of social inteiaction, was 
about 55 per cent greater in the autocratic group. 

(3) The autociatic group showed more dominative and less ob¬ 
jective behavior, particulaily m relation to out-groups where it was 
102 per cent greater than in the democratic groups. 

(4) Much of the aggression m the autocratic group was directed 
against two successive scapegoats none of it was directed against the 
autocratic leader 

(5) The democratic group showed 47 per cent more feehng of “we- 
ness” as expiessed m language and test situations, the autocratic group 
27 per cent more feehng of “I-ness ” 

(6) Along with this the democratic group showed cooperative en¬ 
deavor, more often cooperation was offered or asked for, and there were 
many more occurrences of praise and friendly feelings 

(7) There was more expression of an objective, matter-of-fact at¬ 
titude m the democratic group as against more personal feelings m the 
autocratic group, many more constructive suggestions were offered in 
democracy and there was more give-and-take of objective criticism 
without personal involvement 

(8) The constructiveness was higher m the democratic group as 
shown in the superiority of the group products In test periods when 
the experimenter left the room, typically the constructiveness of work 
m the autocratic group fell down very quickly, whereas in the demo¬ 
cratic situation woik went on with very little change 

(9) Feehng for group property and group goals was much better 
developed in the democratic group. 

It is time now, it seems to me, to develop new and more democratic 
patterns of personnel work. This pattern would be characterized by 
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cooperative planning rather than by superimposed directions It would 
be characterized by integrative rather than dommative relationships 
It might well be that the chainnanship of the personnel council that 
would be set up would rotate among several persons or alternate be¬ 
tween two individuals on the council. It would involve participation 
of students to a greater degree m the consideration of planning for and 
direction of the personnel program It would provide for the repre¬ 
sentation of both men and women students by having both the woman 
dean of students and the man dean of students regularly represented 
in the general administrative councils of the university. It would neces¬ 
sitate the sublimation of individualistic, competitive, status, and power 
drives to larger, professional group purposes 
It may seem that this paper does not diiectly concern itself with 
the topic assigned In my opinion theie are no special problems of 
women that do not also concern men. It is m this sense that I have dealt 
with special problems of women as consisting of some of the funda¬ 
mental challenges confronting personnel work today. 
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THE educators of this country adhere to the principle that the best 
way to raise the educational level of the masses of people is tlirough 
formal schooling. They realize that their responsibility is to ministei 
to tlie educational needs of the people so that each generation of 
Americans will be prepared to cope with the problems that arise in 
their society and thereby create a better country and world m which 
to live. 

Ever since early colonial days the American people have recognized 
the necessity and the advantages of systematic education and have lent 
then assistance throughout the years to the establishment of education¬ 
al institutions eithei at pubhc or private expense for the purpose of 
educating those who chose to attend school In addition, the people 
have placed laws on the statute books requiring attendance at school 
until a minimum age has been reached. 

With the financial and legal support provided by the people, educa¬ 
tors have proceeded to evolve educational standards and requirements 
which would lead to the recognition of successful accomplishment 
at specified levels — namely, elementary school graduation, second¬ 
ary school graduation, and the awarding of baccalaureate degrees 
The educational achievement the individual attamed while m school 
was measured or evaluated in terms of units, credits, semester hours, 
or something similar, and when a certam number of such credits had 
been accumulated, the individual was rewarded with the presentation 
of a credential This procedure has endured throughout the years with 
apparent success for those who were able to take fuU advantage of 
the educational opportumties afforded them. 
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Prior to World War II there was a feeling among leaders in educa¬ 
tion that the responsibility of educational institutions to the people 
of this country should extend to those who were not fortunate enough 
to attend school and earn a credential Business, industry, and govern¬ 
ment civil service had established for many types of occupations a 
requirement that applicants be high school graduates Admission to our 
colleges and universities was based upon the successful accumulation 
of a specified number of units of credit earned through regular school 
attendance Secondary school officials had generally accepted college 
admission requirements as the basis for oigamzing their curriculum and 
issuing credentials The growing concern of educators was diiected 
toward those who did not or could not complete the required number 
of units of Cl edit through regular high school attendance and thus 
were, for the most part, deprived of many vocational and educational 
oppoituraties. 

The United States Census Report of 1940 added further impetus to 
the conviction that the educational needs of all the people were not 
being served The census revealed that only 27 per cent of our popula¬ 
tion twenty years of age or over had completed high school, while 
73 per cent of our population twenty years of age or over had com¬ 
pleted eleven years of schooling or less The census figures indicated 
that forty-eight milhon people in this country had never attended 
high school. 

These data presented a grim picture. If such a large proportion 
of our people have failed to take advantage of the educational op- 
portumties offered to them, the responsibility for that failure cannot 
be attributed solely to our educational system. The facts indicated 
clearly, however, that educators must accept the responsibility for de¬ 
ciding what should be done so that this majority of our population 
might have access to greater vocational and educational opportunities 
It was obviously impossible under traditional procedures to bring back 
more than a fraction of this group to the classroom to complete in the 
conventional manner the required number of units for vocational, fur¬ 
ther educational, or graduation purposes 

There appeared to be one means available that could constitute a 
first step in the solution of this problem and at the same time with¬ 
stand the criticisms of those who were concerned with traditional pro¬ 
cedure That step involved the use of standardized tests designed to 
measure the educational growth which individuals had achieved in 
ways other than through formal schooling. Evaluation or accreditauon 
by means of tests disregards the method by which an education may 
have been attained. It is concerned with how much education has 
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been attained The vahdity of accreditation by means of tests had to 
be established in order to secure recognition by school and college 
authorities Under normal circumstances such a radical change in tradi¬ 
tional accrediting practices would have required years of patient re¬ 
search and effort. Since war periods stimulate both research and change, 
such was not to be the case. 

With the outbreak of war, the Armed Forces, working in conjunc¬ 
tion with a civilian educational advisory committee and with the assist¬ 
ance of the American Council on Education, established the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin The educa¬ 
tional opportunities which USAFI offered to members of the Armed 
Forces are well known Duiing off-duty time, servicemen were pro¬ 
vided with a great variety of correspondence courses, self-teaching 
textbooks, and group study classes Courses were offered from the ele¬ 
mentary school level to the upper division college level in all fields 
of learmng. 

The Examination Staff of USAFI, composed entirely of civilian 
educators, prepared end-of-course tests to measure the individual’s 
piogiess in these courses Examinations in various subject fields were 
constructed and standardized for the purpose of accrediting the achieve¬ 
ment of the individual serviceman or servicewoman in a particular sub¬ 
ject field. The construction and standardization of tests of this character 
involved techniques and instruments generally recognized and accepted 
as valid for acciediting purposes. The construction of an instrument 
to measure comprehensively the general outcomes and concepts of 
formal schoohng presented a new challenge For the purpose of meas¬ 
uring the educational matuiity of servicemen, the Examination Staff 
of USAFI constructed and standardized the now well-known battery 
called the Tests of General Educational Development 

In order that there might be a single agency within the services to 
present the educational achievements of servicemen to schools and 
colleges, the Advisory Committee of USAFI established a Central 
Clearing Agency of Accreditation This agency was assigned the func¬ 
tion of reporting to civihan institutions a complete outline of the indi¬ 
vidual’s educational achievements while m service a record of his 
military education, his off-duty educational achievements, and the re¬ 
sults of any tests he took It was made very clear by civilian educators 
that USAFI was not to attempt in any way to recommend or suggest 
the amount or kind of credit which might be appropriate. The accredit¬ 
ation of such educational achievement was the sole prerogative of each 
educational mstitution Time has proved the great wisdom of this prac¬ 
tice. 
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The progiam at USAFI received the unqualified support of educa¬ 
tional associations, accrediting organizations, and cducatois throughout 
the countiy The American Council on Education prepared and pub¬ 
lished the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences m the 
Armed Services. This was done at the request of cducatois in order 
that some unifotmity m accreditation proceduies would be followed 
The Guide was compiled undei the direction of George P Tuttle, 
registrar at the Univeisity of Illinois, with the conpeiation and support 
of regioilal and national educational associations The Guide consult¬ 
ants weie civilian educators who wcie specialists m various fields Their 
individual evaluations of educational expeiienccs in the aimed services 
were made independently, and the diffeiences were then reconciled by 
conferences. 

The Guide made definite lecommendations as to the amount and 
kind of credit which secondary schools, junioi colleges, and institutions 
of higher learning might giant for militaiy training, USAFI couises, 
USAFI tests, and other educational programs of the Armed Forces It 
can be said without hesitation that nothing since the establishment of 
the Carnegie Unit has so vitally affected accreditation procedures as 
the Guide Secondary school officials without exception in every state 
and the vast majority of college officials unhesitatingly accepted the 
Guide recommendations as they related to the evaluation of military 
training and educational courses, when such course completions weie 
validated by USAFI examinations. 

The rapidity with which school authorities altered their traditional 
concepts of accreditation deserves moie than a casual mention The rea¬ 
son for such a radical change is beside the point It matters not whether 
they were prompted by sentimental and patriotic reasons, whether it 
was to escape the bane of the “blanket credit” policy which followed 
World War I, or whether they had individually felt that a change in 
the matter of ciedit counting was long overdue The fact remains that 
a fundamental concept of education was discaided 

Before the war, if a secondary school or college official in most 
areas of the country had been requested to grant credit for corre¬ 
spondence study, for informal group instruction, or for technical train¬ 
ing Similar to that given in the Armed Forces, he would have been 
horrified at such a brazen suggestion. In his mind credit could be 
granted only when the educational experience was conducted in an 
institution duly established to provide the training and measure the 
results. It has been said also that colleges generally were not too gen¬ 
erous in accepting transfer credits from sister institutions Thus, when 
school and college officials agreed to grant credit towaid diplomas 
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or degrees for educational achievement over which they have no con¬ 
trol, It marked a new era in accreditation policy. 

It must be noted, however, that the first acceptance of the Guide 
recommendauons included only those pertaining to completion of 
specified study objectives in the particulai field of work. The Guide 
recommendations concerning USAFI Subject Examinations and the 
USAFI Tests of General Educational Development were much slower 
of acceptance. To accept these fiist recommendations did not require a 
complete break with the traditional Carnegie Unit system of credit 
counting but acceptance of the USAFI Subject Examinations and the 
GED Tests did demand a completely new concept of ciedit, namely 
accreditation by examination. 

School and college authorities wanted to learn more about this 
new program of accreditation by examination. They wanted to discuss 
It among themselves, and they wanted to determine the public demand 
for such a program. It is well that educators weighed their decision 
and took time to investigate carefully the import of their action, since 
their decision has tremendous implications not only for their own pro¬ 
grams but also for the rapidly increasing field of adult education. 

As soon as men and women in service learned that there was a pos¬ 
sibility of having their educational maturity and competence measured 
in terms of the equivalence of high school graduates, entirely new 
vistas were opened up to them. Since two thirds of those serving in the 
Armed Forces were not high school graduates, many had given up 
hope of obtaining advanced educational training or of seeming a job 
which was open only to high school giaduates They requested in 
greatly increasing numbers that the GED Tests be administered to them, 
and they asked their civilian school officials for an evaluation of their 
test results When they returned to civilian status, they peisonally pre¬ 
sented their problem If they had taken the tests m the service and 
found that their educational achievement was equivalent to that of 
high school graduates, they wanted it recognized in order that they 
might have some tangible evidence of their attainment. Those who 
had not been tested in the service were anxious to take the tests in 
order to qualify for jobs or continue with their education at a level 
appropriate to their age and educational maturity. 

Secondary school officials gradually reached their decision con¬ 
cerning acceptance of accreditation by examination, and, state by state, 
new accreditation policies were adopted which allowed for the issu¬ 
ance of a secondary school credential based solely upon successful 
performance on the USAFI Tests of General Educational Develop¬ 
ment This policy first applied only to veterans and servicemen. The 
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experience with this gioup was analyzed carefully by secondary school 
people and college officials. As college officials experimented with the 
tests as admission instruments in place of the usual high school tran¬ 
script and found that the individuals admitted did successful college 
work, and as the credential awarded on the basis of satisfactory scores 
on the comprehensive examinations became accepted for employment 
purposes, secondary school officials began to broaden their policies and 
include non-veteran adults in their program. 

At the present time forty-six states and the District of Columbia 
have established new accreditation policies for the issuance of a second¬ 
ary school ciedential to veterans and servicemen on the basis of demon¬ 
strated educational competence Nineteen of these states have thus far 
broadened their policies to make available to all adults in tlieir states the 
opportumty of securing a secondary school credential through exami¬ 
nation. 

New York State was the forty-sixth state to accept the new concept 
of accreditation Because of its great population and the tremendous 
implications of accieditation by examination for the whole educational 
structure in the state, the Board of Regents in New York State con¬ 
ducted a very intensive study of the whole problem In the spring of 
1947 the Board of Regents announced the establishment of a new cre¬ 
dential, the State High School Equivalency Diploma, to be the legal 
equivalent of a Regents Diploma This credential will be awarded to 
any resident of New York State twenty-one years of age or over who 
can make satisfactory scores on comprehensive examinations designated 
by the Commissioner of Education. At present the USAFI Tests of 
General Educational Development are being used 

While some college officials are reluctant to alter their cherished 
practice of defining educational achievement in terms of hours of class¬ 
room instruction, there is a very definite trend in colleges toward 
recognizing educational achievement by means of examination, either 
for admission or degree purposes It is only natural that the acceptance 
of tests for accreditation purposes will vary enormously since accredit¬ 
ing officials of each institution must piove to then own satisfaction that 
It IS possible to select and admit students who have not completed all 
the required formal prepaiation, and further, that it is possible to place 
a student at advanced educational levels on the basis of demonstrated 
educational competence. 

One of the major factors that have retarded the acceptance of test 
results by some college officials has been the unprecedented demand 
during the past four years for college education. The admissions office 
and the registrar’s office have been literally snowed under by their 
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routines, and many have been forced to rely on. the age-old method of 
collegiate bookkeeping, 

A recent survey of college piacaces of accreditation was made by 
the Commission on Accreditation of Service Expeiiences of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education. During the last week of September 1947 
eighty questionnaires were mailed to registrars of colleges and umver- 
sities. At least one inquiry was sent to every state and the District of 
Columbia The sampling was representative of state universities, pri¬ 
vately endowed universities, liberal arts colleges, technical institutions, 
and teachers colleges. The questiomiau’e sent out by the Commission 
covered not only the policies of higher institutions with regard to the 
GED Tests but also current accieditauon policies and practices as they 
refer to the acceptance of educational credits earned through military 
service and participation in the Armed Forces educational program. 

In order to have available some statistics for this paper, the fifty 
questionnaires returned by October 10 were analyzed While the 
sample at hand will not give a thorough summary of practices, it should 
be extensive enough to indicate the general tiend throughout the coun¬ 
try Only three questions included in the questionnaires will be ana¬ 
lyzed for this report- 

Question No. i May service personnel qualify academically for admis¬ 
sion to the freshman class by satisfactory completion of the high 
school level GED Test? 

Question No. 2. Are credits toward a bachelor’s degree allowed for 
successful completion of college level GED Tests? 

Question No. j "V^at is the maximum number of such credits that will 
be allowed toward a degree? 

In reply to Question r, concerning acceptance of GED Tests as ad¬ 
mission requirements, forty institutions answered yes, nine answered 
no, and one was unclassified. 

Thirty of the institutions answering yes to Question i indicated 
that no restrictions were placed upon this pohcy. Ten of the institu¬ 
tions answering yes to Question i placed tlie following limitations on 
that pohcy. One institution requnes a student to show mathematical 
proficiency for entrance into an engineering curriculum, two state uni¬ 
versities will accept only state residents on the basis of the GED Tests, 
two institutions accept students on the basis of the tests provided the 
students have completed some subject requirements by normal second¬ 
ary school attendance, two colleges will admit on the basis of the GED 
Tests if the veteran has been issued an equivalency diploma or certifi¬ 
cate by his local high school or by his state department of education; 
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one college will admit veterans on GED Test results if they were in the 
Armed Forces prior to V-J Day; one university stated that GED Test 
results were accepted as entrance requirements to the general college, 
but that other colleges on the campus had requirements beyond that of 
a certificate fiom high school, and one institution stated that four units 
of high school credit would be allowed toward completion of the high 
school requirements to satisfy admission standards These four units 
were added, however, to credits previously allowed for basic training 
and for any service schools attended to make up the fifteen units re¬ 
quired for admission 

In the case of the nine institutions that answered no to Question i, 
thiee apparently made partial use of the GED Tests. Of the three, one 
institution indicated that it uses GED Test results to supplement in¬ 
formation regarding the candidate’s background, another indicated that 
It will accept the GED Test scores if the applicant can also pass its en¬ 
trance examinations, and the third institution will accept a student with 
a poor high school record if he can present satisfactory results on the 
GED Tests 

The one institution listed as unclassified in response to Question i 
did not check the answer yes or no but added a notation that it usually 
required the completion of three years of formal high school experience 
for admission to the engineering field. This institution, however, has 
not been counted with the schools answering yes It would appear that 
It may admit students on the basis of the tests. 

With reference to the second question, concerning the granting of 
degree credit for the college level GED Tests, twenty-seven institu¬ 
tions answered yes, twenty-three answered no 

Only four comments were made concerning restrictions of credit 
by the twenty-seven institutions which indicated that they will grant 
credit for the college level tests. One institution stated that credit was 
granted only in its school of commerce and business administration 
Another will allow ciedit only on Tests i and 5. One official stated 
that in general the tests were accepted but that the final decision was 
made by the various divisions within the college. And a fourth institu¬ 
tion said It would allow veterans who were tested while in the service 
to be retested by their own tesung bureau and thus qualify for the bac¬ 
calaureate degree This institution further indicated that for other vet¬ 
erans the granting of credit is limited to those who are twenty-five years 
of age or over at the time of their first enrollment in the institution. 

.Mthough twenty-three colleges stated that they did not grant credit, 
three indicated that there might be exceptions. In one instance where 
no was the answer to Question 2, it was further stated that credit was 
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at the discretion of the dean of the college This might indicate that 
sometimes credit may be given Another institution replying no said 
that It had had no occasion to use the tests but did consider an appli¬ 
cant for credit on the GED Tests as an individual case. The third 
school indicating some variation stated that it had formerly granted 
credit on the basis of the tests but had discontinued this policy after a 
state meeting. 

In answer to Question 3, conceinmg the amount of credit granted, 
eighteen of the twenty-seven colleges which indicated that they 
granted credit on the basis of the GED Tests replied that they allowed 
up to a maximum of twenty-four semester hours as recommended by 
the American Council on Education. Five colleges did not reply to this 
question Two institutions stated that only six semester hours of credit 
were granted for Test i Another institution grants ten quarter hours 
for Test i in Freshman Composition and ten quarter hours for Test 4 
in Sophomore Literature. The other institution will grant the number 
of elective semester hours allowed in its own courses. 

It is significant that the facts revealed in this recent survey tally very 
closely with the results of a similar survey made eighteen months 
earlier. In the survey made in March 1946 by the Commission on Ac¬ 
creditation, It was found that approximately 80 per cent of higher insti¬ 
tutions will admit students on the basis of GED Test scores, while 53 
per cent of the institutions canvassed indicated that they were granting 
degree credit for the GED Tests. Even though the complete figures aie 
not available on the recent survey, those which have been considered 
indicate that the same proportion of colleges are using the GED Tests 
as admission instruments, while 54 per cent are granting degree credit 
for the college level tests This is significant because during the inter¬ 
vening eighteen months instituuons had sufficient time to determine 
whether or not the credit assigned is valid and whether those admitted 
on the basis of the tests have achieved success in college work 

It must be realized that there are still many school and college offi¬ 
cials who have not been convinced that educational growth can be 
measured and accredited by examinations Arguments advanced m op¬ 
position to granting credit for informal educational growth on the basis 
of demonstrated achievement usually resolve themselves into a few 
basic objections. 

Some have aigued that a program of educational appraisal would 
lead to the disintegration of our public school systems, that young 
people would leave school, that taxpayers would fail to support the 
schools if credentials could be obtained without going to school Sucl 
fears are groundless, however, because for the secondary school cie 
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dential a minimum age limit has been established, in most states tiventv- 
one years of age, which would surely discourage high school youth 
from leaving school before normal high school graduation Those few 
states that for some years have had a program whereby adults may 
have tlieir educational maturity recognized have evidenced no shrink- 
age m school population. As a matter of fact, their schools and enroll¬ 
ments have steadily increased 

Another argument commonly presented is that an intangible some¬ 
thing IS obtained through school attendance which a regular high 
school diploma represents but which can never be measured by tests 
There are more than 20,000 secondary schools in this country, and for 
each school the diploma represents different things This variation 
could be multiplied by the number of variations in the curiiculum in 
all the schools. Each high school diploma means something different, 
perhaps it is time we had a secondary school credential wlrich has some 
uniformity of meaning. 

A third objection to accepting tests as an instrument of accreditation 
seems to have considerable justification. It has been argued that such a 
practice when applied to the great segment of our population which 
has not achieved secondary school graduation would fail to function 
properly because of the very magnitude of the operation This prob¬ 
lem has received very serious consideration by secondary school and 
college officials The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi¬ 
ences, working closely with school authorities throughout the country, 
has evolved a plan for administering tests at official testing agencies 
located in each state according to population centers and the geography 
of the state Such agencies are to operate directly under the supervision 
of the state departments of education This plan has been in operation 
throughout the country for nearly two years, and thus far there has 
been no indication that it is not working successfully There are now 
moie than 525 such agencies in operation. The vastness of this pro¬ 
gram, however, requires constant study and supervision 

The last objection concerns the adequateness of the GED Tests to 
measure accurately what they are designed to measure This is a serious 
question. As yet there is not sufficient evidence to make a complete 
study and arrive at any definite conclusion concerning the validity of 
the test scores. Several colleges are conducting studies of the GED 
Tests as admission instruments and for advanced credit purposes. Ac¬ 
cording to letters and data gathered by the Commission on Accredit¬ 
ation there appears to be no evidence that those veterans who have 
benefited by the use of their test scores are not doing as well as those 
who were admitted upon a complete transcript of high school credits 
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The implications of the program of accreditation by means of tests 
are manifest because it offers to the great majority of our population 
such unlimited vocational and educational opportunities We must lend 
all our energy and effort to insure its success. Included among the 73 
per cent of our mature population which did not complete high school 
there are many mdividuals who, because of financial reasons or the 
death of a parent, have had to leave school to go to work m order to 
supplement the family income or provide it in its entirety. After a few 
years their fortunes change and they want to resume their education, 
but they feel chained to the educational level at which they left school. 
If means are provided by which such individuals may vahdate their 
educational growth, they will be encouraged to re-establish themselves 
at the proper level in an educational program. 

There are other individuals who left school under similar circum¬ 
stances and went to work as unskilled labor. Their interests and ambi¬ 
tions are finally concentrated on one vocation, but they find that in 
spite of their ability to do the work, they cannot qualify in their chosen 
field because they lack a high school diploma. If these people are to 
become more useful members of society, it is the responsibility of edu¬ 
cators to measure their educauonal competence and recognize it. 

Those who have believed that there is a place in our educational 
program for appraisal through the use of tests and have devoted their 
efforts to gainmg recognition for the procedure of accreditation by 
examination can feel justly proud of their work Not only are edu¬ 
cators now accepting that point of view, but the American people are 
recognizing the soundness of such a program. When the people learn 
that their educational growth can be measured, they say first, “That 
makes sense.” Then they add, “Why hasn’t it been done before?" 

No one will question that the best and quickest way to become 
educated is by regularly attending school, and to that end we must im¬ 
prove and expand our educational curriculum and our educational 
facilities But for the benefit of those who do not complete formal 
schooling, we must be prepared to measure and recogmze their educa¬ 
tional growth, no matter how attained, not only to serve the welfare 
of the individual citizen but also to serve the needs of our democratic 
society A program of accrediting by means of examinations supple¬ 
ments the educational program of our schools and colleges and, when 
fully recognized, will enable the educators of this country to assume 
more completely their responsibility to the American people. 
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TWENTY-FIVE years ago achievement testing was m its infancy and 
so were explicit techniques of curriculum construction Little connec¬ 
tion was then perceived between the two fields. The relation between 
achievement testing and instruction was seen as one in which testing 
could be used to provide information regarding the effectiveness of 
teaching methods and to indicate the points at which the individual 
students and the student group were making successful achievement 
and those points at which they were having difficulty Since that time 
many important developments have helped to mature the field of cur¬ 
riculum construction Furthermore, significant contributions have been 
made to achievement testing so that it, too, has a breadth of significance 
not foreseen in 1912. It is the thesis of this paper that achievement test¬ 
ing IS not only an aid to curriculum building but an essential step in the 
total process. 

The process of curriculum construction involves four major steps 
The first is to decide on the objectives which are to be sought through 
the curriculum Explicit goals are necessary to guide learning because 
unguided educational experiences may produce a wide variety of ef¬ 
fects, some more important, some less important, some desirable, some 
undesirable In general, the term education is used to name a process 
that is concerned with changing the behavior of students, using be¬ 
havior in the broad sense to include thinking, feeling, and acting If a 
student is really educated at school, he will have ideas that he did not 
have before, knowledge that he did not previously possess, skills that 
had not been developed before, attitudes and interests that were not 
previously present In brief, any educational process is concerned with 
bringing about changes in the way students behave. However, since 
there are many, many possible changes that could be made in students 
through educational activities and since the time of the school is limited 
so that only a few of the possibilities can be realized, it is very impor¬ 
tant that the particular changes the school seeks to bring about are the 
most important changes it can produce, so that no time is wasted on 
less important things to the neglect of those of greater significance. 
Furthermore, it is essential that the changes sought in students are 
clearly identified so that they will guide the work of the school 
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The identification of the kinds of changes to be effected in students 
through education is the process of formulating the objectives of the 
curriculum. This formulation is ultimately a matter of choice because 
objectives are consciously willed; they represent the purposes of the 
school Although objectives are matters of value judgment, they are not 
wisely obtained by having individuals or committees make these judg¬ 
ments “off the cuff” or by accepting practices of long standing with¬ 
out critical examination. The choice of objectives can be made much 
more wisely on the basis of several kinds of data 

In the first place, information about the students to be taught will 
suggest possible objectives. If they lack certain important information, 
if they have not developed appropriate habits, if they are facing various 
sorts of problems and are having serious difficulties, if they lack breadth 
of interests, information about these matters will suggest possible objec¬ 
tives which the school might emphasize. Efforts could be made to 
eliminate misinformation, to develop essential habits that are thus far 
lacking, to acquire knowledge and skills needed to solve important 
problems, to capitalize on the basic mterests already in existence and 
to broaden and deepen them. These are simply examples of the way 
careful studies of the students themselves may be helpful in deciding 
on the objectives of the curriculum. 

Another important source of objectives is an investigation of the 
conditions and problems of contemporary life This will indicate the de¬ 
mands that society is making upon young people and adults and the 
opportunities it offers them. These demands and opportunities include 
the activities they will be expected to perform, the problems and diffi¬ 
culties they will encounter, and the opportunities they will find for 
service and self-realization. It is easy to see that data on such matters 
help to suggest educational objectives. Thus, an analysis of our present 
life reveals clearly that the problem of war and peace is one of primary 
importance which every American citizen needs to understand more 
fully if he is to discharge his responsibilities of citizenship effectively. 
Such analyses made by curriculum makers have led many schools to 
give more attention to education for international understanding, to 
prepare units in international relations, to select a variety of instruc¬ 
tional materials that deal with war and peace Analyses of contempo¬ 
rary life have provided and continue to provide suggestions regarding 
important educational objecuves. 

A third source of curriculum objectives lies in the deliberations of 
specialists in each of the subject matter fields who suggest what con¬ 
tributions they think their subject is able to make to the education of 
young people. The reports of the several commissions on the social 
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studies present the recommendations of specialists in this field regard¬ 
ing the objectives they think social studies may and should attain in 
high school and college There have been similar reports and recom¬ 
mendations from a number of other subject matter groups. Although 
these suggestions are in some cases not adequately supported by evi¬ 
dence that many students have actually reached such goals, they do, 
nevertheless, represent important possibilities which the curriculum 
makers must take into account. 

The use of these tlmee sources, studies of the student, investigations 
of contemporary life, and reports of subject matter specialists, results in 
a list of possible objectives far greater than any school can possibly 
adopt One of the reasons that formulating objectives is difficult is that 
there are many more things worth accomplishing in education than 
any school can possibly achieve. Hence it is necessary to make a care¬ 
ful selection of those aims which are most important, choosing only the 
number to which adequate emphasis can be given and those toward 
which the students can make sigmficant progress. 

In selecting from this comprehensive list of objectives the ones that 
shall be the primary goals of a curriculum, the educational and social 
philosophy of the school serves as a primary set of criteria. Each of the 
suggested objectives is checked agamst the school’s view of “the good 
hfe for the individual in the good society” to see not only that no ob¬ 
jectives are selected which are not in harmony with this view of the 
“good” but also that the objecuves selected for major emphasis are 
those that stand high in importance m terms of this philosophy of edu¬ 
cation. For example, the school's philosophy may hold that a good man 
in a good society will learn to make wise decisions and will be able to 
meet his own problems and solve them through analysis and study 
rather than through blind obedience to authority This school will then 
give much greater importance to objectives involving skill in critical 
ffiinking, skill in analyzing problems, problem solving abihties, and the 
hke In this way the school’s philosophy provides a major screen 
through which to sift a large number of objectives to select those of 
greatest worth. 

A second screening is done by comparing the proposed list of objec¬ 
tives with what IS known about the psychology of learmng. This action 
is taken to elimmate those objectives which studies of learnmg indicate 
are not hkely to be attained through school experiences, and to place 
at other levels those objectives which investigations of learning suggest 
aie more efficiently reached at a different level of age or maturity For 
example, to develop physiques that will eliminate susceptibility to the 
common cold is not an objective that can be attained through school 
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learning. For another, a senior high school list of objectives that placed 
emphasis upon emotional stability would be revised since learning 
studies indicate that this objective is more efEciently attained in early 
childhood and should not be postponed until adolescence. This step, 
then, of comparing possible objectives with the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the psychology of learning helps further to eliminate 
any inappropriate objectives and to retain those which are attainable 
so far as we know from the present knowledge of learning. 

This briefly describes contemporary theory regarding the first majoi 
task of curriculum construction, namely the formulation of objectives. 
These objectives are not only the goals toward which the curriculum 
is shaped and toward which instruction is guided but also the goals 
that provide the specifications for achievement tests. To test the 
achievement of students is to test the degree to which they have at¬ 
tained these educational objectives. An achievement test, then, is ade¬ 
quate and valid for a particular field if it provides evidence of the 
degree to which students are attaining each of the major objectives 
of that field Hence the achievement test constructor as well as the 
curriculum constructor must have a clear understanding of the objec¬ 
tives and use them as the guide for his work. 

The second step m curriculum construction is to select learning 
experiences that are likely to attam the chosen objectives The curricu¬ 
lum includes the learning experiences provided by the school—that 
IS, the materials and methods of instruction and the learmng activities 
of the student. These learmng experiences are provided in a curricu¬ 
lum, when rationally built, as the means of attaining the objectives 
Hence learning experiences should be selected in terms of their prob¬ 
able usefulness in reaching the goals desured This step in curriculum 
construction is largely guided by studies of learning which have been 
conducted both in psychological laboratories and in schools. From 
these studies certain generalizations have emerged, some of which are 
tentative and others less so, regarding the conditions under which dif¬ 
ferent types of student reactions are learned The selection of learning 
experiences draws heavily upon these generalizations 

Consider as an example a course m English literature aiming at the 
following objectives (i) ability to interpret literature with under¬ 
standing, (2) appreciation of literary works, (3) skill in appraising the 
literary excellence of novels, (4) broad interest in reading literary 
works The selection of learning experiences for such a course would 
raise such questions as; What kmds of experiences are likely to develop 
increased ability to interpret literary materials^ What kinds of experi¬ 
ences are hkely to develop greater appreciation of literary works? 
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What kinds of experiences are likely to develop skill in critical ap¬ 
praisal of novels^ What kinds of learning experiences are likely to 
develop broad interest in reading hterary works^ 

Answers to these questions in tentative form are drawn from psycho¬ 
logical studies and from classioom experience. The reading of material 
that IS already of interest to students or that can be connected easily 
with their present interests, opportunities to analyze particular works 
to see more clearly the character and plot and the like, opportunities 
to compare several works to see the ways in which they differ and ulti¬ 
mately to derive ciiteria of criticism, and opportunities to explore 
dramatic and significant literary material to derive satisfaction and 
appreciation — all these are kinds of leaimng experiences that previous 
studies suggest are likely to contribute to the attainment of the stated 
objectives. Experiences like these, then, are planned in developing the 
curriculum for such a course 

This brief outline of the second major step in curriculum building 
suggests that achievement testing may be involved in the psychological 
studies and in the classroom investigations as the means by which par¬ 
ticular learning experiences have been appraised to see whether or not 
they are actually effective in attaining given types of objectives. Hence, 
in this step of curriculum construction, achievement testing is an im¬ 
portant aid to the selection and validation of learning experiences. 

The thud major task of curnculum construction is the organization 
of learning experiences so that the cumulative effect of the whole senes 
of them will be as great as possible in attaining the objectives To a 
certain extent, education may be compared with water dripping on a 
stone Each individual drop appears to have no effect but over a long 
period of time the stone is worn away. Correspondingly each individual 
learning experience is not likely to show any marked effect; but if 
they are combined in such a fashion as to reinforce each other, they 
produce mcreasmgly significant cumulative effects, with the result that 
profound changes and developments in the student may take place. 
The problem of organization, then, is how to arrange these learning 
experiences so as to get the maximum cumulative effect. 

This concept of maximum cumulative effect can be defined in terms 
of three major criteria by which to judge the organization of learning 
experiences The first is continuity that major elements to be learned 
shall appear and reappear from day to day and month to month so that 
important objectives are iterated and reiterated. The second criterion is 
sequence that each time these important elements to be learned are 
reiterated it shall be at a deeper and broader level, bnnging about se¬ 
quential development rather than mere repetition. The third criterion 
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of good organization is mtegiatton. that the relationships among the 
various subjects in the school curriculum and betvireen school and out- 
of-school shall be such as to provide many opportunities for reinfoice- 
ment of the elements to be learned. The development of certain skills 
in arithmetic, for example, can be enhanced by providing opportum- 
ties in the shop, in science, in social studies, or in other fields to apply 
some of these skills, and by using life outside the school both for set¬ 
ting problems to be attacked in the arithmetic class and for providing 
opportunities to make further application of these arithmetic skills It 
IS obvious that integration as well as continuity and sequence is essen¬ 
tial to obtaining the maximum cumulative effect from the various learn¬ 
ing experiences of the curriculum. 

In what way is achievement testing related to the organization of 
learning experiences!' As in the selection of learning experiences, test¬ 
ing serves as a tool to determine effectiveness Achievement tests can 
indicate how effective a given curriculum organization has been in 
producing the cumulative effect desired. Two or more schemes of 
organization can be compared in terms of the degree to which each has 
promoted the goals appraised by the test. 

Achievement test constructors must be familiar with the schemes of 
organization in particular fields because the achievement test must 
derive its particular materials from the scheme of organization used by 
the curriculum. To illustrate It is important that the tests in reading 
in grade four be related to the tests in reading in grade three in the 
same way that the curriculum of grade four is related to that of grade 
three, since to test whether the desired progress has really taken place 
will mvolve test exercises that are built on the same plan of organiza¬ 
tion as the curriculum This is a second way in which achievement 
testing is related to the step of organization in curriculum building. 

The fourth major step in curriculum construction is evaluauon. Up 
to this point the learning experiences and organizing principles used 
have been derived from previous practices and from general principles 
of learmng. Because the curriculum is a complex aggregation of learn¬ 
ing experiences planned for a variety of individud students, it is not 
possible to be sure in advance that a given unit, a given course, or a 
given program is actually producmg the effects desired. It is therefore 
an essential part of curriculum construction to provide for periodic 
appraisal to determine to what extent objectives are being realized, 
where progress is being made, and where it is not, and in this way to 
provide a continuous evaluation of the effectiveness of the curriculum. 

Such an evaluation is essentially achievement testmg —hence the 
thesis presented at the beginning of this paper that achievement testing 
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IS a necessary part of curriculum development Unless achievement 
testing IS carried on as a continuing pait of curriculum construction, 
the curriculum is likely to misfire in some lespects and go off in un¬ 
foreseen directions. Thiough such evaluation replanning and improve¬ 
ment become continuing phases of curriculum buildmg 

The preceding portion of this paper has outlined the major tasks 
of curriculum construction and has shown the general relationship of 
achievement testing to each of these steps. The next section will ex¬ 
amine in more particular fashion the ways in which achievement testing 
in practice has been related to curriculum work. 

In the first place, the task of achievement test construction pro¬ 
vides a continuous reinf01 cement to curriculum building by helping 
to clarify objectives. It is quite possible to formulate objectives for the 
cuiriculum in vague and inexact terms But if these objectives are to 
be used for purposes of achievement testing, they must be precisely 
understood, smce tliey are the specifications for the test, the statements 
of the behavior that is to be measured by the test. Unless the behavior 
can be clearly described, it is not possible to set up tests to sample it. 

The effect of achievement testing in clarifying curriculum objec¬ 
tives I first noted in some of my early testing work at Ohio State 
University. Our achievement tests were constructed on tlie basis of 
specifications drawn up in each case by the staff of the particular 
course or field. The staff was asked to state these specifications pre¬ 
cisely enough to describe just what kinds of behavior the course was 
expected to develop m students In one of the biology courses the staff 
worked a good many hours clarifymg its own conception of what the 
objectives were and what they meant, finally being able to define each 
of them concretely in terms of behavior 

Clear and concrete description was especially difficult for such an 
objective as developing skill in tlie scientific method, although this goal 
was commonly accepted by all the staff as an important objective. 
It was not clearly defined until a good deal of exploration, reading, intro¬ 
spective examination of them own behavior, and discussion produced 
an increasingly clear concept of what scientific method is, especially as 
carried on by the student in biology. The staff saw the importance of 
defining objectives clearly because as soon as they were clearly defined. 
It became easier to find testing devices which would give evidence of 
their attainment It became quite clear to me and to the instructional 
staffs in Ohio that the task of workmg on achievement tests serves to 
clarify objectives. And not only was such clarification essential for test¬ 
ing; It also provided a more adequate basis for outlining the course and 
deciding on the teaching matenals and methods. 
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Later, in working with the evaluation staff of the Eight Year Study, 
I found again that the construction of tests for the new courses in the 
thirty schools, requiring as it did that the teachers define then objec¬ 
tives clearly, served to clarify the goals of the new courses and helped 
immeasurably to guide the further refinement and development of 
those courses. We have had similar experiences in constructing exami¬ 
nations at the University of Chicago. Smce the college instructors must 
participate with the examiners in setting up the specifications for the 
tests — that is, in stating and definmg the objectives to be tested — the pro¬ 
gram of comprehensive examinations has provided a strong stimulus to 
the clarification of the objectives sought in the courses. 

These illustrations show that one important contribution achieve¬ 
ment testing makes to curriculum construction is helping to clarify the 
educational objectives, to state them in terms of student behavior, and 
thus to provide a concrete basis to guide in the planning and develop¬ 
ment of the educational program. 

Another way in which achievement testmg is contributing to the 
formulation of curriculum objectives is by providing devices for mak¬ 
ing studies of students. It was pointed out earher that objectives could 
be more wisely chosen if data were available from studies of the stu¬ 
dents themselves which would indicate such matters as their habits, 
then practices, their knowledge, their attitudes, their interests, and their 
problems in various significant areas. Achievement tests provide one im¬ 
portant means for studying the student and finding out where his 
strengths and weaknesses are and where the gaps are m his learning. 

In connection with the Cooperative Study in General Education, in 
which some twenty-two colleges worked for more than five years 
on developmg programs of general education, it was early suggested 
that mventories, that is, pretests of achievement, be constructed and 
given to entering students so that the faculty would have more ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the gaps in their backgrounds and the kinds of 
needs the college program in general education should seek to meet 
These inventories were constructed and proved-helpful in securing data 
to use in choosing objectives to be emphasized 

Many illustrations could be given of the way in which achievement 
testing contributes to the selection of learning experiences for the cur¬ 
riculum The University of Minnesota Committee on Educational Re¬ 
search has sponsored several volumes reporting investigations of the 
efiicacy of such experiences as individual laboratory work, demonstra¬ 
tions in science, lecture courses, discussion groups, and large classes. In 
all these studies the effectiveness of different learning experiences was 
appraised by the use of achievement tests. The Minnesota studies were 
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earned on at the college level Many other investigations at all levels 
of education have been made of various types of learning experiences 
such as the use of printed materials, motion pictures, audio-visual aids, 
discussion, and other forms of oral presentation. 

These studies are slowly accumulating data on the effectiveness of 
different learning experiences for various types of objectives and for dif¬ 
ferent types of students It is becoming increasingly clear that leam- 
mg experiences cannot be characterized m general as good or bad but 
that a given kind of experience must be studied on the one hand in 
terms of the objectives to be attained and on the other hand in terms 
of the types of students for which the experience is provided. When 
such controls are used in the investigations, it is possible for achieve¬ 
ment tests to serve a very important function in providing a more ade¬ 
quate basis for the intelligent selection of learning experiences. 

Achievement testing contributes to the organization of learning ex¬ 
periences at several points. Tests to measure student progress and 
placement tests focus the attention of the staff on the importance of 
sequence and raise questions regarding the nature of the sequence actu¬ 
ally developed from one course to the next For example, at the Uni- 
veisity of Chicago for the last four years placement tests have been 
used in the College to enable students to demonstrate their previous 
learning wherever it had been acquired and to enable the staff to place 
the student at that point in each major course where he was prepared 
to proceed with considerable chance of success and without duplica¬ 
tion of previous learning 

The College offers courses in several fields that are presumed to be 
sequential There is a three-year sequence in the social sciences, a three- 
year sequence in the humanities, a four-year sequence in mathematics 
and natural sciences, and a two-year sequence in English When the 
examiners were asked to construct the placement tests, we sought to 
determme what the basis of sequence was m a given field. For example, 
the question was raised as to what the common elements are that run 
from the first year through the third year in social sciences and in 
what way the second year builds upon the first and the third year upon 
the second In some cases the sequential nature of the courses was more 
in title than m fact, 

Smee the building of the placement tests has requured the staff to 
think through the particular ways m which a student will demonstrate 
a higher level of achievement m each of these several sequential courses, 
this process has done much to identify the possible points of sequence 
It has also focused the attention of the staff on the selection of signifi¬ 
cant elements to weave into a sequence and on a coherent theory of 
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organization which might successfully effect the student’s sequential 
development within the senes of courses. 

In somewhat similar fashion the evaluation piogram of the Eight 
Year Study helped to clarify some aspects of sequence Most of the 
thirty schools emphasized certain schoolwide objectives that were 
sought throughout the secondary school peiiod The effort to build 
achievement tests that might properly test for these objectives in each 
of the four to six years of the secondary school revealed that in many 
cases the school staffs had not clearly identified the natme of the 
sequence aimed at in the several fields. The testing activities resulted 
m a clearer outline of curriculum sequence. 

Achievement testing can also make a contribution to mtegration, 
another major element of organization Many of the schools in the 
Eight Year Study emphasized better integration as a major concern 
in curriculum revision It was hoped that the new courses would help 
the student see moie clearly the connection between what he was do¬ 
ing and learning in the several fields of study In most of the schools 
mtegration was to be effected on the one hand by emphasizing in all 
courses certain common objectives like the ability to do critical think¬ 
ing and skill in reading, wiiting, and speaking, and on the other hand 
by providing opportunities for applicauon in other fields of things 
learned in one field. 

These ideas had received general acceptance, but they were not 
actually followed systematically in some schools until work on testing 
began. Since the evaluation tests were to be used to measure the degree 
to which students had learned to integrate, to cairy over ideas from 
one field to another, and to generalize to broader areas some of the 
skills and abilities and concepts they had developed in particular fields, 
work on these tests gave an important stimulus to the instructional staff 
to plan more definitely for integration In this case achievement testing 
served both to stimulate further attention to mtegration and to provide 
a means of checking periodically the degree to which tlie students had 
actually integiated the learning from various subject fields. 

The previous illustrations are intended to suggest that although 
achievement testing is not an essential part of the process of organizing 
the learning experiences of the curriculum, it does serve to stimulate 
attention to organization and provides an essential means for discover¬ 
ing the degree to which the organization has actually been effective 

Achievement testing has contributed to the continuous re-evaluation 
of the curriculum and the identification of points needing improve¬ 
ment largely through the use of test results to provide the instructional 
staff with data regarding the adequacies and inadequacies of the cur- 
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iiculiim in operation At the Umveisity of Chicago, for example, \\c 
summaiize the comprehensive examinations so that the instructors ob¬ 
tain several types of information The average score of the class and of 
each section on each of the major objectives which the tests have been 
constiucted to measure are usually available. For the natural science 
course, for example, these figures may indicate that the students have 
attained very well a knowledge of facts and principles but have ad¬ 
vanced much less in their ability to analyze natural science problems 
and to draw upon facts and principles of natural sciences to solve these 
problems This at once suggests the points where further attention is 
needed in the curriculum. 

A second type of summary presented to the instructors gives each 
student’s score on each of the major objectives tested This makes it 
possible for the instructor to note where John’s difficulties are, in what 
respects Maiy is attaimng the objectives, and where she is not doing 
satisfactory work This information frequently indicates points at 
which the cuiriculum needs to be adapted to the individual students. 

As a third type of summary the mstructional staff is given an item 
analysis of the total examination so that each instructor may note par¬ 
ticular items which have caused difficulty and others on which the 
students as a whole have been successful This provides a more detailed 
basis for identifying aspects of the course needing improvement. 

These three types of analyses have been of great significance in 
annual evaluation of the course In some cases the data will suggest a 
reconsideration of the objectives, raising questions as to whether a cer¬ 
tain goal can be attained, whether it is of major importance and ought 
to be given more attention to get more satisfactory results, or whether 
It IS of lesser importance and in the light of the difficulty of attainment 
might well be omitted. In other cases the data will indicate learning 
experiences that need to be modified or revised because they appear to 
be ineffective In still other cases, the data identify types of students 
who need a different development of the course if their learning is to 
be effective. In these ways the results of achievement testing have been 
of tremendous value in providing for continuing review and recon¬ 
struction of the curriculum. 

Achievement testing is also making a general contribution to the in- 
service education of teachers Achievement testing directs the attention 
of the instructional staff more clearly upon analysis of objectives, the 
efficacy of the learning experiences, the planning of organization, and 
the identification of results But the major contribution of achievement 
testing to the education of the staff is in focusing their attention upon 
the smdent and his progress rather than inwardly upon the teacher and 
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his particular devices. It has long been stated that the teacher should 
teach students rather than subject matter, but until he has a way to 
study each student to see his strengths and weaknesses, the things he 
IS learning and the things he is failing to learn, the teacher is hardly 
in a position to teach students as distinct from subjects Through the 
comprehensive use of achievement testing the teacher is continually 
focusing his thought upon objectives in terms of effecting changes in 
students and upon the results of instruction in terms of what changes 
have been effected. He also notes which students have learned and 
which ones have not learned effectively. This fixes his concern upon 
the students as learners lathei than upon the subject matter as material 
to be learned. 

This focus of attention upon students contributes to the education 
of teachers in service partly because it provides a more objective basis 
for study and reflection. As long as the improvement of instruction 
took place largely through a supervisor’s visiting the teacher and com¬ 
menting upon his effectiveness or ineffectiveness, teachers frequently 
developed defenses to rationalize criticism. They sought to justify the 
adequacy of their procedures and to deny some of the supervisor’s 
critical comments. But studying the results of learning as levealed by 
achievement tests does not put the teacher on the defensive In using 
test results he looks at the class or the individual student and asks why 
it IS the class learns at this point and not at another, or why it is John 
Smith fails to learn certain behavior though he does learn other re¬ 
actions. The teacher can face these questions quite objectively, and 
they are more likely than direct personal criticisms to result in changes 
in his own teaching practices and materials Hence, achievement test¬ 
ing can make an important contribution to the in-service progress of 
teachers in the improvement of the curriculum. 

I should like to point out that in order to secure these potential 
contributions of achievement testing to curriculum construction, cer¬ 
tain technical problems in the building and using of tests must be recog¬ 
nized and dealt with. Not ail achievement tests will provide these im¬ 
portant aids to curriculum construction. Not all achievement tests will 
stimulate the m-service education of teachers. If achievement tests are 
to serve these purposes, several conditions must be met. 

In the first place, the tests must actually be based upon the objec¬ 
tives of instruction rather than simply sampling the content of instruc¬ 
tion. It is true that an educational objective is a kind of reaction to be 
developed in students and this kind of reaction is not adequately de¬ 
fined until both Its behavioral and its content aspects are clearly stated. 
For example, such an objective as “to develop skill in solving problems” 
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IS not adequately defined until one has gone on to say what kinds of 
problems the students shall learn how to solve. Solving problems of 
diet IS quite a different objective from solving problems of proportion 
in design Hence, an adequate specification of objectives will define 
both tbe behavior, such as problem solving or reading or analyzing or 
remembering, and also the content to which this behavior applies, such 
as solving problems related to diet, exercises, disease control, or reading 
modern novels, poetry, and essays 

Although It IS commonly recognized that the clear specification of 
an objective includes definition of both the behavioral and the content 
aspects, nevertheless a great many achievement tests have been con¬ 
structed so as to analyze only some particular content, such as the 
content of a textbook — without any explicit consideration of what the 
objectives of that subject may be, and in many cases without consider¬ 
ing whether this content is essential in the operation of these objectives 
or is only illustrative material used to help develop certain objec¬ 
tives but not in itself an essential part of them An achievement test to 
provide the values previously suggested must be built upon a careful 
and comprehensive analysis of the objectives of the particular course, 
sequence, or educational program for which the test is intended to be 
used 

In the second place, for achievement testing to serve the purposes 
suggested the criterion of test validity must be evidence of the degree 
to which the students are attaining the objectives rather than the index 
of discrimination which is now so commonly used To use the index of 
discrimination as a criterion of validity assumes in advance that the 
total test score is both valid and comprehensive, so that when each item 
IS correlated with the total score, the resulting correlation indicates the 
vahdity of that item This assumption is not safe when achievement 
tests are to be used for the analytical purposes previously indicated 

Validation by use of the index of discrimination assumes that the 
teaching, the content, and the learmng are all of such a nature that the 
students who are generally best are also most successful in every im¬ 
portant aspect of the test. This may not be the case, especially when 
there are inadequacies of teaching or of curriculum planning so that 
certain important matters are not dealt with in the course, or when 
there has not been adequate provision for their learning. In such cases 
it IS possible for the so-called better student to do no better on the test 
item than a poorer student. If such items are automatically eliminated 
because of their low discrimination indices, then the test no longer 
serves the purpose of helping to improve the curriculum or the instruc¬ 
tion. We must develop validity checks that are based upon the concept 
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of attaining objectives rather than upon the concept of homogeneity 
of learning outcomes. 

In the third place, for achievement testing to make its maximum 
contribution to the curriculum, close communication should be main¬ 
tained between the instructional staff and those responsible for the 
testing work, and joint participation of the two groups should be 
arranged at several points. The effort to define the educational objec¬ 
tives of a course or program does not help the instructional staff unless 
It actually participates in the operation. The same joint participation is 
essential in each of the other major steps in curriculum building 
This implies a cooperative relationship in which achievement testing 
and curriculum construction go hand in hand Unless the testing per¬ 
sonnel woik in this way and the administrative arrangements permit 
and encourage it, the desired results are not hkely to be achieved. 

In the fourth place, placement tests, tests of student progress, and 
other tests used to identify and suggest provisions for mdividual differ¬ 
ences must be built in such a way as to be fairly independent of 
parochial content which may be used in certain courses to attain the 
objectives but which is not essential to the objectives The tests should 
focus primarily upon the objectives themselves with opportunity for 
students to demonstrate the attainment of the objectives regardless of 
the particular experiences they may have used in learnmg. Unless this 
is done, a student who comes from another institution with an adequate 
background is not able to demonstrate that background m the place¬ 
ment test or the progress test because the test is tied to the particular 
materials used in the local institution The degree to which the achieve¬ 
ment test can provide opportumties for students to demonstrate 
competence derived from a wide range of possible formal or informal 
educational experiences largely determines the degree to which place¬ 
ment testing and sequential testing are possible. 

In the fifth place, if achievement tests are to render maximum 
service m curriculum construction, the basis of sampling used m con- 
structmg a test should provide a representative sample of the sort of 
behavior that is implicitly or explicitly involved in the particular use 
to which the test is put An achievement test consists of a senes of situ¬ 
ations that give students a chance to demonstrate certain kinds of be¬ 
havior that are relevant to the educational objectives they are expected 
to attain For example, a reading test will provide a series of selections 
which the student is to read, by answering the questions that follow 
the selections, the student has a chance to demonstrate his compre¬ 
hension, his ability to interpret material, his ability to find answers to 
particular questions, and other kinds of behavior appropriate to the par- 
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ticulai type of leading on which he is being tested. Any given test can 
piovide only a sampling of opportunities to demonstrate the behavior 
being tested, no test can present all the possible kinds of situations in 
which behavior appropriate for certain curriculum objectives could be 
demonstrated. The reading test, for example, cannot present all the 
different reading materials a student may be expected to read in his life¬ 
time. It can only present a sample of them. 

A test IS reliable if it provides an adequate and representative sample 
of the kinds of behavior it measures However, what constitutes a rep¬ 
resentative and adequate sample of behavior depends upon the aspects 
of behavior to be measured. A single test is not likely to provide a 
lepiesentative and adequate sample of behavior for all the different 
sorts of purposes for which an achievement test in a particular field 
might be used. 

To use the reading test illustration again, suppose the test is to be 
used to determine to what extent students aie learning to inteipret 
liteiary materials in comparison with their ability to apply appropriate 
ciitical standards to bterary works in judging their worth For this pur¬ 
pose the test must include a variety of materials that give the student 
a chance to demonstrate various types of interpretation appropriate for 
various types of hterary materials At the same time the test must in¬ 
clude an adequate and representative sampling of the different types of 
literary works the student is expected to be able to criticize appropri¬ 
ately It IS quite clear that the samplmg for such a test should be judged 
in terms of whether it includes a representative and adequate sample of 
different types of works which the student is to mteipret and of differ¬ 
ent types of works which he is to criticize, and whether the kinds of 
interpretation and the kinds of critical reactions are also properly 
sampled in the different questions the student is asked to answer 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of the test is to see whether or 
not the students in a second-year course in English literature have gone 
more deeply into techmques of criticism than the first-year students, it 
will be necessary for the test sample to include literary works that pro¬ 
vide opportunity for an elementary type of cnucism and also works 
that provide adequate opportumty for more complex types of criti¬ 
cism And the questions in the test must permit the students to demon¬ 
strate critical reactions at both levels. 

This illustration indicates that different reading tests would be re- 
quured to achieve the two different purposes. Similar illustrations could 
be presented m every field. Hence, it is important in all cases that the 
achievement test provide a representative and adequate sample of the 
behavior involved in the particular use of the test In some cases this 
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may require the building of a test prunarily in terms of the particular 
purposes for which it is to be used. 

These illustrations suggest an important generalization. The uses to 
which the test is to be put, the data to be obtained from it, and the 
hypotheses it will be used to check should all be considered in construct¬ 
ing the test, so that the factors involved can be built into the test and 
the exercises can be selected to provide an appropriate sample of items 
for these purposes This principle has not always been recognized 
Persons frequently attempt to use achievement tests constructed with 
one scheme of sampling for purposes that require another type of 
sampling. This is seen, for example, in using as a test of student prog¬ 
ress a test that is built for a relatively superficial level of development 
and does not sample the more complex levels. It is also seen when de¬ 
tailed analyses of student responses are made on a test which did not 
include a sample of the categories of analysis in the oiiginal specifica¬ 
tions of the test. 

In some cases tests have been used to appraise the effectiveness of the 
organization of the curriculum To be adequate for this purpose a test 
should sample the elements that are supposed to provide sequence and 
those that are presumed to piovide mtegiation, it should also build its 
exercises in terms of the organizing principles of the curriculum. This 
sampling is necessary if one is to discover whether the students have in 
fact developed sequentially and m well-integrated fashion in terms of 
the organizing scheme of the curriculum. The successful accomplish¬ 
ment of any given purpose in testing requires the use of a test in which 
that particular purpose has guided the sampling of the test exercises. 

This paper has developed the thesis that durmg the last twenty-five 
years, in which both achievement testing and curriculum construction 
have been ripening mto maturity, an increasingly close relation has de¬ 
veloped between them, so that it is now possible to view achievement 
testing as an integral part of curriculum construction In analyzmg this 
thesis the paper has shown that curriculum construction involves four 
major steps- selecting objectives, selecting learning experiences, organiz¬ 
ing learning experiences to achieve the maximum cumulative effect, 
and continuing evaluation to determine how far the particular curricu¬ 
lum IS achieving the objectives aimed at This analysis has indicated a 
number of places in which achievement testing may play an important 
role in helping to identify needs of students in the process of selecting 
objectives, in helping to clarify objectives, in helping to test possible 
learning experiences to determine their effectiveness in attaining the 
desired objectives, in helping to focus attention on the organization of 
learning experiences, in helping to test the effectiveness of given kinds 
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of organization, and in providing techniques by which the cuniculum 
may be periodically evaluated. 

The development in the last twenty-five yeais has indicated the 
ways in which achievement testing and curriculum construction are 
brought closer and closer together. It has also demonstrated that in 
order for achievement testing to be of maximum usefulness for curricu¬ 
lum construction, certain technical problems in testing must be met 
and solved. It is my hope that the next twenty-five years will see 
further development in the techniques of achievement testing and in 
the procedures of curriculum construction so that they may become 
still more closely related and so that achievement testing may make 
even greater contributions to the development of the curriculum 
Essentially achievement testing is a tool for tlie improvement of edu¬ 
cation Both techmcal and philosophical problems need to be viewed 
in this light 
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